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TO CORRESPONDENTS,. 


Outt Oxford Correspondent is informed, with regret, that the sealing 
of, his Letter having injured a considerable part of the sentence, in- 
cluded in a parenthesis, we are under the absolute necessity of leaving 
out the whole, and to pass on to the next period. Besides, a personal 
censure is implied ; of the propriety otVwhich, we are not competent 
judges. 

•The very humourous Devonshire Epistle, from our old Correspondent, 
J.J. B. shall,, appear in our next. 

We are apprehensive that the Epitaph upon Munday Hodges, transmitted 
from Newmarket, has appeared in print before. 
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For OCTOBER 1800. 


Ms. Dur and's Johnny, by 
King Fergus. 

T HE Exploits of Johnny will 
most likely appear in a future 
Number of our Magazine ; at pre- 
sent we shall only offer his Por- 
trait, from a Painting by Sartorious, 
engraved by Scott. 

Ju. 

EXTR A 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

Oxford, OA. 14. 

GFNTLEMRN, 

F -'OR the better information of 
our Sporting Bucks, who are 
already arrived, and those who are 
on the point of entering at our ce- 
lebrated University^,, (for no one 
can presume to eifter the lists at 
Bibury, or Newmarket* or make 
a distinguished figure in the field, 
without first undergoing the cor- 
rections, rcvisiugs, and additions, 
necessary for a complete tuck at 
this famed Seminary), I beg leave, 
as a Subscriber, and a Lover of 
Field Sports, to acquaint them, and 
the rest of the Sporting World, 
with the alterations, &c. &c. in 
the different hunts in this neigh- 
bourhood. The long-established 
and famous Pack of the Rev. Mr.. 
Loder, (a worthy old divine) hunt 
as usual the Bagley Woods, Wy- 
tham Woods, &c. the Stow Wood, 
Shotover Hill, Rycote, and Nuue- 
ham Parks. Sir Thomas Mostyn 


has taken the hunt of Lord S ef- 
ton, who took to the celebrated 
Pack of Messrs. Wards, at Bices- 
ter. The Duke of Beaulorthunt3 
as usual the Wiclnvood, Ditch- 
ley, Norton, and Begbrook, with 
Blenheim Covers. A Pack, late 
Sir William Rowley's, limit for 
the first season, the Faringdonj 
Pusyfurzc, Coxwell's Woods, and 
T ubney W arrens, which, with two 
Packs of Harriers within seven 
miles, will affo.d ample satisfac- 
tion to ail Lovers of the Horse and 
Hound, and whoibilow theadageof 
“Goalong, and never stop, til! death 
crowns with victory. ” — F. H. S. 


A Chance Shot. 

A Servant of Lord Inve- 
rury, being out snipe-shooting, on 
the 1 st of October, marked a snipe 
down, at vvhich he fired upon the 
ground, and killed it. \V hen he 
went to pi'cjc it up, he was sur- 
prized to find ? brace more than be 
expected, killed by the Saiiie shot. 
Chifoith House, Aberdeenshire) 

OAober 2, 1 800. 

On Thursday, the ‘25th ult as 
John Kiuglin, ot Modbury, Devon- 
shire, was fastening a screw of his 
gun-lock, it unfortunately went off, 
and lodged the contents (nail-shot) 
in the body of his mother, who 
languished about twelve hours in 
great agony, and then expired. 

A melancholy accident lately 
happened near Plymouth. — A man 
being employed to clean a fowling - 
A ‘2 piece. 
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piece after washing it, put in a large 
nail, red hot, (o dry it, which set 
lire to some powder left in the bar- 
rel, and the nail being consequently 
forced out, entered the side ot his 
head. He languished two days 
and expired. 

harmiaple , OH. 1 1 —On Thurs 
day last one of the Fremington Vo- 
lunteers having taken his firelock 
to be repaired, borrowed one for 
the day from the Quarter-master ; 
on inspection, the piece was found 
to be extremely' dirty, and the of- 
ficer ordered him not to fire it. He 
neglected to obey, and on firing the 
fifth round, it burst, and a splinter 
flying off, penetrated the man’s 
chest who stood in front of him, 
pierced his heart, and killed him in 
a lew minutes. 

An ostler, lately watering some 
horses in the river Taw, at Barn- 
staple, and falling from his seat, 
was in danger of being drowned ; 
when a large Newfoundland dog, 
belonging to the Golden Lion Inn, 
caught him by the shoulder, brought 
him to the bank, and remained by 
him, till his barking attracted as- 
sistance, by which the man was re- 
stored to life. The poor man has 
had a silver collar (engraved with 
the aecount of this event) put on 
the neck of his preserver. 

A Bidding to a Wedding. 


To the Editors of ///e S pouting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

r T"'HE following is a genuine in- 
-A- vitalion to- what is called in 
this as well as some other of the 
western counties, and in Wales, a 
.Bidding. It exhibits a custom, 
which, though extremely common 
throughout these parts, will, I pre- 
sume, be entertaining to many of 
the numerous readers of your justly 
admired Magazine 

Your’s, Sic. J. J. B. 

\ 


“As we intend entering the 
nuptial state, we propose having a 
Bidding on the occasion, on Thurs- 
day, the 'd id of October instant, at 
oui ovvn house on the Quay, where 
the favour of your good company 
will be highly esteemed ; and what- 
ever benevolence you please to 
confer on us, shall he gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and returned on a si- 
milar occasion, by your most obe- 
dient humble servants, 

“ Tho. Billinger, and 
“ Elizabeth Kayton. 

Barnstiiple, OH 9 , 1300 . 

“ N. B. The young man’s uncle, 
(Thomas Peak), and the young 
woman’s mother, (E. Kayton), will 
be thankful for all favours con- 
ferred on then that day. 

*• Them that are pleased to fa- 
vour Thomas Peak with their com- 
pany, and to attend the bride and 
bridegroom in procession to church 
that morning, are desired to meet 
at Mr. Langdon’s, die Greyhound, 
the corner of Back-lane, in Boul- 
porl-slreet. 


Newmarket First October 
Meeting. 


diamond and Warter. 

I T is the general opinion that the 
attention of the Sporting W orid 
was never more strongly excited, 
than by the race between 3V1r. 
Cookson’s Diamond, and Mr. R, 
Heathcote’s Warier, which was to 
have been run at Newmarket. 

Diamond was got by Tattersall’s 
Highflyer, whose blood is in ge- 
neral requisition; and he is sup- 
posed to have won Mr. Cookson a 
clear GO,OOOl. — Warier was got 
by King Fergus, the Sire of Hain- 
bletonian, and was bred by the 
Rev. Mr. Withers, of Doncaster, 
in Yorkshire, of whom he was pur- 
chased by Air. R. Heathcote, his 
present owner. The exploits ot 

thesci 
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these excellent horses are too well 
known to require any comment. 

The severe contest between 
Diamond and Hambletonian must 
be in general recollection, as well 
as Warter’s race with that uncom- 
mon horse, galled Timothy. Bet- 
ting was never more equal, nor 
were the Sporting Men ever more 
at a loss how to dispose of their 
money to the best advantage. — 
Warier having beat Diamond the 
Oatland stakes last year, the latter 
received 7 lb. weight in the present 
race. This, as the Knowing Ones 
conceive the lead of the utmost im- 
portance, rendered Diamond the 
favourite, particularly as his backers 
flattered themselves with the opi- 
nion, that one of Warter’s legs 
would fail him in running, and that 
consequently they were on the right 
side. Till about a fortnight be- 
fore the Meeting, betting was 
equal ; three to two was then bet- 
ted in favour of Diamond, which 
was at first very cautiously ac- 
cepted. 

So highly was the Gambling Ma- 
nia roused, that, till a late hour on 
Saturday night, previous to the 
Meeting, all the Sporting Houses 
near St. James's, and even more to 
the eastward, were crowded with 
betters of every description. The 
bolder sort dashed at the odds, 
whilst others more cautiously 
hedged, and all awaited the event 
with the most anxious expectation. 

The whole of Sunday the New- 
market road was crowded with 
carriages and cattle of every de- 
scription, from the dashing curricle 
to the humble buggy, and front 
the pampered hunter to the spa- 
vined hack. 

At length arrived — 

“ Thr^jreat and important hour.” 

When lo! when every mouth 
was opening to bet, and expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe, it was declared 
in the Coflee- room, that Warier, 


J 

by reason of a kick, bad declared 
forfeit, and Mr. Heathcote, in con* 
sequence deposited 250 guineas. 

At two o’clock a race was run 
between Lord Grosvenor’scolt, by 
John Bull, and Sir Frank Standish’s 
Spread Eagle. A very bad race, 
for the latter being beat before she 
had run 300 yards, gave up the 
contest. 

The next race between Mr. R. 
Georgianaand Mr. Panton’s Grey 
Falcon, afforded all the satisfac- 
tion the Gentlemen of the Turf 
could expect. They ran the Abin- 
ger Mile, and though the mare was 
the youngest by a year, and gave 
7 lb. yet the horse was the favourite. 
They started in high style, and 
running up the hill, the mare ap- 
peared beaten, when five to four 
was betted on the horse ; but re- 
covering herself, she headed him 
in about 100 yards, and keeping 
her position, she won by half a 
neck — an exceeding good race. 

Owing to Warier having paid 
forfeit, many bets, which were 
made, play or pay, were in conse- 
quence lost ; and Mr. Heathcote 
is reported to be engaged for 1 +001. 


Poaching. 

T HE following case was, on 
Monday, October 6, investi- 
gated by Mr. Henderson, a re- 
spectable Magistrate at Bedfont, 
Middlesex. — A few days since, Mr. 
Carter, an attorney; of Kingston, 
and a Mr. Cotterell, of the same 
place, dined at Hampton W ick, 
with Mr. William Hill, one of the 
keepers of Hampton Court Park. 
They drank rather freely after 
dinner, and about eight o’clock in 
the evening, Hill, the keeper, 
having reason to expect poachers 
in the park, borrowed a stick, and 
went out, saying to Mr. Bishop, the 
master of the house, that it Mr. 
Carter enquired for him, lie would 

be 


An Account of Poaching. 



6 Wilmore Castle — A New Musical Entertainment . 


be back in less than hour, and in his 
hurry he left a very famous terrier, 
which always accompanied him, 
sleeping by the fire in the room 
where they had dined. — About ten 
o'clock, Carter and Cotterell hav- 
ing enquired for Hill, said they 
would go and assist him ; and hav- 
ing left the house, were called back 
by Bishop, the landlord, and de- 
sired them to take Mill’s terrier 
and leave it at his house, as they 
must pass it on their way home — 
This they assented to, and passing 
through a paddock- belonging to 
Bushy Park, they heard the report 
of a gun, and conceiving it to be 
Hill, immediately made lo theplace. 
— On their way, Hill’s terrier 
leaped upon a hare on her form, 
and having killed it, Carter impru- 
dently took it up, and proceeded 
along with it, hanging over his 
shoulder. They had not proceeded 
above a hundred yards, before they* 
met e of the keepers of Bushy 
Park, named Elphing, who having 
taken their address, laid an infor- 
mation before Mr. Henderson, by 
whom the affair was impartially in- 
vestigated on the day above-men- 
tioned, at his house in Bedlont. — 
Two questions appeared to rise 
from the taels stated by the keeper : 
— First, Whether the hare was 
found in tire possession of Carter, 
aided by Cotterell ? — Secondly, 
Whether the hare was killed in such 
a manner, as to render Carter and 
Cotterell liable to be punished as 
poachers? — The hare was granted 
to be in their possession, which 
warranted Mr. Henderson in fining 
Carter 201. and Cotterell 1 Ol. but 
the poaching could not be proved, 
as Hill, the keeper, swore he left 
his dog by accident; and Bishop, 
the landlord, said, that after they 
had left the house, he called them 
back to take the terrier with them, 
which they had no previous inten- 
tion of doing. Mr. Henderson 


conduced himself with propriety 
temper, and impartiality, during 
the examination ; and after he had 
paid the informer 131. being a moi- 
ety of the conviction money, ha 
rode over to Hampton-Wick, tor 
the purpose of requesting the over- 
seers to expend the remaining 15h 
in purchasing a stock of coals, for 
the relief of the poor in the ap- 
proaching winter. 

The at re -Roy al. 

Due ry-Lane. 

N Tuesday, October 21, a 
new entertainment called 
Wihnme Castle , was performed for 
the first time. 

The business of the piece is en* 
grafted upon the following story: 

Mr. Wilmore, a respectable Lon- 
don merchant, determines from an 
object of parliamentary interest, to 
wed his sen and daughter with 
Alderman Marrcaifat and sister. 
This he appears resolved to accom- 
plish, however militating with his 
children’s inclinations. Discover- 
ing that tile latter were on the point 
of marrying a Mr. Harley and sister, 
Wilmore dispatches his son and 
daughter to Wilmore Castle, the 
country residence of his brother 
General IVdmore — with an injunc- 
tion to him to confine them till his 
arrival in the country with the 
Manovfats. — The Harley's pursue 
their lovers, and get by stratagem 
into the Castle, under a fictitious 
name. Interviews between the 
young people take place — and who 
ultimately eflefl, by a special licence 
they had previously obtained in 
town, their marriage in the Castle 
Chapel, just at the moment almost 
that Wilmore arrived with the Al- 
derman, &c. This denouement 
was actually accomplished from the 
Alderman’s staying to dine in the 
vicinity of Wilmore Castle. 

There certainly is not much no- 
velty of character, or force of hu- 
mour 
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’'journal of , 

piour in this entertainment. It is 
rather of a negative kind ; there is 
nothing to displease, but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to 
strike. An Old Maid, the sister of 
the Hi Insert's, is a character too 
trite in the design, and too feeble 
in the representation, to lend any 
great weight to the production. 
Bannister played the part of a pos- 
tillion, after having been a man- 
milliner, and a good deal of satire 
is thrown out with some effect 
against this class of people. This 
character is intended as the princi- 
pal support of the humour of the 
entertainment : he is a coxcomb, 
{low ever, of but slander parts, with 
little capacity tor the intrigue which 
he asserts, and scarce wit enough 
to raise a laugh at the expence of 
those he is formed to ridicule. A 
City Alderman, whose delight is in 
a good dinner, introduces some jests 
at the expence of the good livers, p 
which are neither very new ijor 
very pointer); upon the whole, in- 
deed, there is a languor in the 
piece; there is no whim or inci- 
dent in it; of smart dialogue, there 
is but a scanty portion, and the plot 
is neither conceived with ingenuity, 
nor conducted with skill. The au- 
dience is neither interested by the 
story, nor amused by the dialogue; 
there is not enough of spirit and 
strength, to engage the favour of 
an English audience. 

The music of some of the songs 
is pleasing; the first song by Miss 
Stephens particularly, which was 
encored — she sung it very well. A 
song by Bannister, describing the 
character of a cockney, had some 
humour, and was likewise encored, 
i — All the performers did whut their 
parts permitted 

The piece w as received through- 
put in several places with applause, 
and without any disapprobation. 
.At the end, however, a conside- 
rable opposition appeared, and i( 


* 


Gamester. , 

was some time before Bannister 
could be heard, in giving it out for 
a second representation. 


Journal of a Gamester. 

R OSE at four— Dreamt had 
thrown crabs all night, and 
could not nick seven for the life of 
me — had some strong green tea, 
and threw a tea cup at my wife, 
because she asked for money to buy 
the children's slices -My stomach 
being queer, and my hand unsteady, 
toss’d off a half pint bumper of 
brandy, and sauntered down to the 
billiard-table— Saw two ill-looking 
follows at the corner of the Hay- 
market — Was afraid they were 
bailiffs, so shirked ’em, by dodging 
’em behind a coach — Memorandum 
— The first- hicky run to change 
my lodgings — Lost fifteen guineas 
a^jilliards, and borrowed one of a 
friend to pay my dinner — Won a 
hit or two at backgafnmon, but ! 
again at piquet — Ordered some 
turtle and claret lor ten, at a guinea 
a head, and sent my wile two shil- 
lings and sixpence to buy some 
vicluals for herself, five children, 
and the maid — Housekeeping 
damn’d expensiv e, anfo no end to 
woman’s extravagance — Heard 
good news — A famous Pigeon ex- 
pected to dinner— A young U r est- 
Indion , and rich as C raises — Was 
resolved to be prepared, and leave 
nothing to luck; so loaded a couple 
of the Doctors for throwing a seven 
and nine. 

Alley dinner, plied the young 
Creole wjth wine, and shammed 
Abraham to avoid the glass; but 
nevertheless pretended to be drunk 
— About eleven o’clock, the tables 
were set, cash deposited, and the 
sport began — By three o'clock, had ' 
won 3,<XX)1. — Was high in spit its 
— thought myself a made man, 
when the Devil deserted me. arid 
put it into the {lead of my oppo- 
nent 
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Death of Mr. Weltjie . 


nent to examine the dice!— To 
make short of my story, I was de- 
tected, compelled to refund, and, 
finally, kicked out of the room, 
with my ears slit, and my hair 
docked. 

In my way home, these cogi- 
tations offered themselves — What 
can I do ? I am expelled society — 
I cannot game — I cannot apply to 
habits of industry — What is to be- 
comeofme? — I have it — A thought 
strikes me — The Neio Philosophy 
says death is an eternal sleep — 
There’s horror in the thought ! but 

By five o’clock arrived at home, 
and lound my wife in tears, and 
mychildren crying for bread ! Gave 
’em a hearty curse — Drank a pint 
bumper of spirits, and went to 
bed! !! 


Death of Mr. Weltjie. 

S UDDENLY, on Thur'dayeven- 
ing, Oct. 23, died, at Chiswick, 
wln!edrinking tea with M rs Mayers - 
bach, widow of the celebrated 
Water-Doctor of that name, Mr. 
Louis Weltjie, late clerk, cook, 
and purveyor to the Prince of 
Wales. Weltjie appeared to be 
in good health during the course of 
the day and the evening; but just 
as he began to drink the second 
cup, he suddenly fell back and ex- 
pired. Being a very gross and cor- 
pulent man, it is supposed liis death 
was occasioned by a stroke of the 
apoplexy. 

The history and fortune of this 
man are somewhat singular: he was 
by birth a German, and formerly 
sold cakes and gingerbread about 
the streets. By what means he 
got recommended to the notice of 
favour of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, we know not; 
but, after he received the appoint- 
ment of Chief Cook and Clerk of 
the Kitchen, he soon became Pury 


veyor to Carlton-House, and the 
Pavilion at Brighton, in which si- 
tuation he acquired a considerable 
fortune — Some years since, bis 
daughter having taken a liking to 
a young cook, the subordinate of 
W eltjie, she married him, which 
greatly excited the indignation of 
her father, who preferred his com- 
plaints to his Royal Patron. He 
represented with great indignation, 
the disgrace and degradation of hit 
family, by so humble an alliance, 
and warmly solicited the dismissal 
of the offender. The good sense 
of his patron saw the matter in a 
very different light, which induced 
him to observe, that the inequality 
was not so great as to outrage the 
feelings , or wound the pride of a 
man, who could not entirely forget 
his own lormer situation. He was, 
therefore, advised to make the best 
of the affair, and reconcile himself 
cordially with his son-in-law and 
daughter. Instead of prudently 
adopting this counsel, the enraged 
father persisted in urging the dis- 
charge of the offender, against the 
dignity f his family, threatening to 
consign both husband and wile to 
indigence ; to prevent which, the 
illustrious person alluded to, dis- 
charged Weltjie himself, and put 
the son-in-law info his lucrative 
situation. 


The Fox and his Prey. 

I N this Etching, by Mr. Howit, 
wo have Reynard descending 
from a Hen and Duck-housc — 
having made free with a Drake, the 
wary plunderer is marching off with 
his prey," fast holding, and with 
Cautious steps, until he has fairly 
quitted the premises — then to his 
repast, voraciously devouring his 
feathered prize, while the farmer's 
wife, on finding her loss , exclaims 
with bitter curses against the ge- 
neral enemy of her poultry and her- 
self. 


Thoughts 
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Thcu°hts on the veterinary Science. 


Thoughts on th-e Means of 
acmuiking the Veteri- 
nary Science. 

Tv the Editors of tfie Storting 
Mag mi n e. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I N consequence of the awakened 
attention of the public mind, 
the Veterinary Science is now be- 
come a matter of universal enquiry ; 
and its importance and utility so 
evident, that the species of con- 
tempt that was annexed to the idea 
of a farrier, is now giving way to 
the credit and respect due to the 
able veterinary practitioners. It 
is not a little surprising, that in a 
country where the breed, and 
other circumstances attending the 
improvement of this valuable ani- 
mal, has been a subject of investi- 
gation to the most eminent men, 
and attended to by those of the 
highest rank with an ardour few 
other subjects have commanded; 
that the prevention and cure of his 
diseases has been sutfered to re- 
main in the same hands that forge 
'his shoes, or, at least, in those of 
equal ignorance. The attempts ol 
n few enlightened individuals, as 
Bracken, Osmer, Gibson, Sec. 
have done little more towards im- 
proving this branch of knowledge, 
than that of meliorating his treat- 
ment in the stables of ingenious 
men, who choose to undertake the 
-management of their own sick. 

Ignorance and presumption ever 
accompany each other, and always 
bear a relative proportion; hence 
the farrier, who Can hardly read or 
write, despises that knowledge lie 
does not understand; his stock of 
learning consisting, generally of an 
old manuscript, with the names of 
a few diseases, and as many reme- 
dies, has been received from his 
father, who had it carefully deli- 
vered to him by his grand-father, 

- Vol. XVII. No. 97. 


with strict injunctions never to 
show it, as it contained many rare 
secrets. Upon these grounds, and 
with these authorities, are the va- 
rious diseases of the animal in 
question attempted to be removed ; 
lior can it be wondered at, that 
want of success invariably marks 
their practise, or that sending tor a 
farrier is analagous to sending for 
death, with additional consolation 
of paying dearly for the mischief 
he brings. 

Few sciences immediately prac- 
tical, (if I may so express myself) 
ever arrive at any great perfection, 
until they become objects of gene- 
ral enquiry. In the aggregate of 
mankind, the stimulus of interest 
must be applied to assist scientific 
research ; tiierelbre the Veterinary 
Science has remained in obscurity, 
notwithstanding the efforts < f some 
ingenious writers and practitioners, 
ti:i a public seminary has been esta- 
blished, the mode of acquiring the 
necessary know ledge reduced to a 
system, and held out to those who 
are able or willing to avail them- 
selves of it. It is now, therefore, 
when every eye is opened upon 
(heir errors, and that thereby they 
lose their best practice, that larriers 
are compelled to alter their plan, 
and to wish to obtain some other 
information than is contained in 
their receipt book, but even yet 
the operation of the College in 
disseminating knowledge must be 
slow; for it will be long before 
every countv, or great town, is 
supplied with an elev6 from that 
school 'properly qualified; and the 
mode of obtaining a competent 
knowledge without a residence 
there, is difficult: for the ground- 
work is not laid, there is no Helping 
hand to the first step; every thing, 
therefore, is confused and unintel- 
ligible, and the inquisitive, but 
ignorant mind, turns with disgust 
irom the rugged path: and yet the 
H acquiring 
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acquiring of sufficient knowledge 
to torn! not only a tolerable, but 
able veterinary surgeon, is by no , 
means difficult, when the first steps 
are pointed and made clear, and 
the future gradations marked out. 
But information conveyed in this 
manner must be multifarious; it 
must comprize a vast variety of 
subjects, and must be fitted to very 
different capacities. It is necessary 
it should be at once scientific, yet 
plain and intelligible. 

From the relative connection be- 
tween animal and human medicine, 
regular-bred surgeons have hitherto 
been the only persons who have 
distinguished themselvesin this art ; 
and indeed so connected are they, 
that a good surgeon has gone three- 
lourths of tire way towards making 
a good veterinarian ; yet without a 
general knowledge of horses, of 
the modes in use with regard to 
them, of the peculiar nomenclature 
attending the description of their 
diseases, such a one would be very 
much at a loss; and he who at the 
road side might appear a paraulsus, 
in the stable would personate a 
blockhead. 

It is not difficult to mark the hin- 
drances to our improvement in 
veterinary medicine, but it is more 
so to remove them : the establish- 
ment of a public school is the first 
great step, yet, as I have before 
observed, it will be long before its 
influence can become very exten- 
sive; and far the greater number of 
those who do at present, or intend 
to practice as farriers, cannot avail 
themselves of this advantage. 

There appears to me three 
classes of persons to whom the Ve- 
terinary Science would be accep- 
table, but who from various cir- 
cumstances, cannot embrace the 
opportunity offered them:- these 
are surgeons who are already set- 
tled. and wish to combine the two 
practices of human and animal me- 


dicine together; but for want of a 
general knowledge of horses, ot the 
lew differences that exist between 
the horse and the man, with their 
relations to their several diseases, 
and a total ignorance of what some 
veterinarians would term stabula- 
rian usage, are afraid to attempt 
such a junction. 

The next kind of persons arc 
those who are at present in the 
practice of farriery, but who are 
totally ignorant of the internal for- 
mation of the animal they profess 
to cure, who have no knowledge 
of medicine, and by attending to 
symptoms only, confound one dis- 
ease with another, and who, as 
soon as it receives its name, apply 
invariably the same remedy through 
every stage of it. 

'1 he third kind are young men, 
who either wish to qualify them- 
selves, or whose relations resolve 
on this profession for their children, 
but whose means are not equal to 
the placing them at the college. 
These latter would find it useful to 
attach themselves to some enqui- 
ring and intelligent farrier, or to a 
surgeon who was engaged in these 
pursuits. 

I have before mentioned, and 
am fully convinced, that each of 
these three classes of persons may 
fit themselves to act as able veteri- 
narians, without any residence at 
the college ; but it must be by a 
well laid down system communi- 
cated in the clearest and ablest 
manner. 

When an already qualified sur- 
geon turns his attention to this 
branch of science, he finds he has 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, and the prin- 
cipal differences that exist between 
the formation of the animal and 
human frame, especially such as 
lead to tlie greatest varieties in the 
diseases, and their consequent treat- 
ment: such as die horizontal situ- 
*3 ation 
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ation of the one, so unlike the per- 
, pendicular position of the other, 
and affecting materially all medi- 
cines intending to operate on the 
alimentary canal. 

— He will acquaint himself by these 
means, that in his treatment of dis- 
eases in the horse, he cannot avail 
himselt of a very powerful medium 
of assistance in various affections 
ot the human, namely, that of the 
sympathetic effect of a nauseating 
stomach on remote organs, as no 
such effect can be produced in the 
animal. Purgatives he has to learn 
are likewise of less use in acute 
diseases, or those whose termination 
is rapid, as they are so long in 
producing their effect: he must 
therefore more usually employ clys- 
ters. The great strength of the 
arterial system must ever be pre- 
sent to Jus imagination; by this he 
will learn how much more prone 
to inflammatory diseases is the 
horse, and how much sooper such 
diseases is seen through their stages 
from this cause, and consequently 
how much more active and decided 
must be the treatment ;_if he waits 
for directing symptoms, gangrene 
stares him in the face, and ends the 
unhappy animal. But one of the 
grand anatomical differences he has 
to enquire into, is the formation of 
the feet: from this arises a long 
train of diseases that have but little 
analogy to any thing met with in 
the human. He must consider the 
great vascularity of these parts, 
their aptitude to inflame, and un- 
der inflammation, t® take on a 
diseased formation; whereby incu- 
rable lumeny is produced, This j 
class pf diseases our enquirer will j 
find most difficult, as no analogy ; 
helps him; the names are arbitrary 
and various, nor seldom can any 
certain prognostic be formed: an | 
intimate knowledge of the forma- 
tion, and a careful observance of j 
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symptoms, will prove his best 
guides. 

But what more particularly em- 
barrasses a surgeon when he first 
sets out in his pursuits of tins na- 
ture, is his ignorance of the no- 
menclature and idiom, if I may so 
call it, used among grooms and 
farriers, and of tlie general know- 
ledge of the stable, with the ob- 
servance of certain forms, by which 
these kind of people can at once 
tell whether you are habituated to 
horses; which can only be acquired 
by constant attention to them in 
general. By this conversence, ail 
■ experienced groom, from the man- 
ner only, can tell the seat of com- 
plaint with greater certainty, than 
the ablest physician, or most scien- 
tific surgeon, unaccustomed to sick 
horses. There are circumstances 
still more trifling, but which must 
be nevertheless overcome: the 

proper mode of examining a horse 
must be attended to— whep the 
action, the arteries is most conve- 
niently detected as under his jaw; 
how to judge of the coldness of his 
extremities, by his legs, feet, ears, 
and muzzle ; and how to distinguish 
impeded or accelerated respiration 
by bis flanks ; and when respiration 
is only qujekened from a general 
affection, or when the abdominal 
muscles only aft with force to re- , 
lieve local affections, as in diseases 
of the chest, broken wind, &ic. 

(To be continued-) 

PEDIOREESa/tdPEKFOKMANCES 
OF AlFTvED. 

H E was bred by John Waste!!, 

Esq. of Arnderly Steeple, 
near Northallerton, Yorkshire, and 
foaled in 1770 . Got by Matchem: 
dam by Snap, Cullen Arabian, 
Grcsewood's Lady Thigh, by Part- 
ner, Greyhound, Sophonista’s dam, 
by the Curwen Bay Barb, Lord 
d’Arcy’s Chesnut Arabian, Wlme^ 3 
B U shirt, d 
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shirt, Old Montague Mare. AI- | 
tired was own brother to Conductor, 
Ainderly, Georgina, Dictator, Re- 
ceiver, Scorpion, and Laurustinus: 
his dam also bred Ccaxer, & c. ike. 

Alfred, when first in training, 
was the property of Lord Boling- 
broke ; and at Newmarket burst 
Spring Meeting, 177+ iie received 
200gs from Lord Farnhain’s Flirt, 
and Mr. Vernon's Sophy. 

In. Second Spring Meeting, Al- 
fred walked over the B. C. tor the | 
Clermont Cup, value I20gs, and 
4-OOgs in specie: he also walked 
over B. C. lor a subscription ol 
175gs. 

A Ifred then became the properly 
of Mr. Vernon; and at Newmarket 
July Meeting, lie won the Gros- 
venor Stakes of 700gs, beating Sir 
C. Bnnbury’s Alexis, I.ord Gros- 
yenor’s Gilikicker, Duke ot Gtui- 
ton’s Magnet, and two others. 

At Newmarket Second October 
Meeting, Alfred walked overD C. 
for a Sweepstakes o‘ 400gs, and 
won a Sweep-takes of I03gs, 
weight or age, B C. beating Duke 
of Ancasler’s Transit, Mr. Strode’s 
Rebus, &e. He also received lOOgs 
coniproinise from Lord Abingdon’s 
Tuzzimuztsy, to whom lie was to 
have allowed 9lb. 

He was afterwards a stallion at 
Ainderly Steeple, at 5gs each mare; 
and was sire of t olumbus, Eltleda, 
Snowdrop, Guylcr, Robin-Hood, 
Steeple, Ransom, Iniperatrix, 
Balloon, Cheshire Round, Nancy, 
Black-Eyed Susan, Columba, 
Doctor, Shipton, Blemish, Miss 
Judy, Tickle Toby, and several 
other good racers, and hunter’s 
plate horses: his stock were like- 
wise, celebrated lor being capital 
hunters, 


Of Jc PITER. 

H e was bred by the late Colonel 
O'Kelly, and loalect in 177+. Cjo 
by Eclipse, out of Col. O’Kelly ’s 

P 


well-known mare by Tartar; her 
dam by Mogul, Sweepstakes, l'ay 
Bolton, Curwen Bay Baib, Old 
Spot, Vintner Mare. Jupiter is 
own brother to Antiochus, Venus, 
Adonis, Liliy of the Valley, Mcr 
cury, Volunteer, Bonny face, and 
Queen Mab, &c 

In 1777, Jupiter won tire three • 
yrs old stakes aULevves, ot 800gs) 
received a forfeit of 200gs in i-cp- 
tember, at Abingdon: at New- 
market October Meeting, lie won 
a Sweepstakes of lOOOgs, R. M. 
beating Lord l.qlingbroke’s Comet, 
and six others. 

In 1778, at Newmarket, Jupiter 
won the Fortescue Stakes ol 300gs, 
D. I beating- Diletante, Atlicnais, 
Tuscan, Magna Ciiarta, and three 
others. 

He was afterwards a stallion at 
Tliornviile Royal, W eatherly. York- 
shire, at lOgs each mare : and a 
sire of Halkin, Cardock, by Jupi- 
ter, Mr. Parkhurst’s Welter, who 
won the Welter stakes litis year 
at bibury, ol 20gs each p.p. (-1-1 
Subscribers)* 13st. each, 3 mile 
heats, and many other very capital 
hunters, some of which have been 
sold for amazing high prices. 


A Philosophical and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Horses, 
and on, the moral Doties of 
Man towards the Brute Cre- 
ation. 

BY JOHN LAWRENCE. 


Upon Improvements in the 
Art of Shoeing Cart- 
Horses. 

B Y a strange absurdity, as cart- 
horses are shod in a more un- 
natural and preposte ous method 
than any other description, so there 
is infinitely less occasion, and less 
excuse for it. Although the pure, 

dry, . 
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dry, and elastic air of some parts of 
A.,ia, so hardens the hoofs of horses, 
that they arc tough enough to en- 
dure the ground with very slight, 
perhaps sometimes without any 
shoes, yet the nature, of the hoof 
in that race is^essentially changed 
by die heavy moist- air of our 
northern climate, and we find the 
feet of our horses, generally tender 
in proportion to their blood, and 
tougher as they approach the cart- 
breed. Most cart-horses are pro- 
vided in an ample measure, with 
quarters and frogs sufficiently capa- 
cious to support their weight, and 
which would for ever do tliatollice 
in the fullest manner, were they 
not constantly pared down, to make 
way lor an artiiiciaLand delusive 
support of iron. This pretended 
iron support is much more destruc- 
tive to their feet, than either their 
own weight, or the hard ground ; 
for instead of encouraging the natu- 
ral growth of horn upon the foot, 
destined to sustain the shoe, it is 
daily abrading and wearing that 
necessary substance away. The 
plea, that heavy horse's require sucli 
ponderous shoes to support their 
weight, is totally unfounded and 
absurd; since those horses, as well 
as ail others, are never SO firmly 
supported, or their feet so strong 
and sound, as when running abroad 
without shoes; and if it be urged, 
that in such case they do not labour, 
the' answer is as just as it is ready; 
that during the season of labour 
and carrying weight, a heavy co- 
vering, which weakens and destroys 
the feet, can never be a proper sup- 
port for the body. What would a 
porter say (o the artist, who should 
propose to him to pare away the 
hard skin of his heels, and to make 
amends for the loss of natural sub- 
stance, by an 1 additional thickness 
of shoe ? > 

I will however grant, because I 
know it from long experience, that 


almost all horses require a certain 
substance of shoe, sufficient to pre- 
serve their feet from the concussion 
of the ground in exercise; and for 
this any person may find an analogy 
in his own feelings, when running 
over hard ground with thin- soled 
shoes; but this consideration by no 
! means affects draft-horses, in tba 
degree it does those which are 
1 obliged" to move quick ; and the 
j circumstance of the former being 
i confined to a walk, is extremely 
favourable to any necessary amend- 
ment in their shoeing, even when 
their feet may have been crippled, 
and worn tender by weight of iron. 

If there be really 110 necessity 
for these heavy oval shoes, beyond 
a paltry saving in the price of iron, 
and a gratification of the ridiculous 
prejudices of ignorant smiths, surely 
the concerned will no longer suffer 
their own interests, and the feelings 
of their cattle, to be so idly sacri- 
ficed. Excluding all ideas of risk 
and damage, let it be simply con- 
; sirlered with what ease a couple of 
horses, properly shod with flat 
narrow-webbed shoes, and having 
their soles entire, and their frogs m 
their natural stale to cling tp a slip- 
pery surface, would take a load 
up-hill over the pavement, to what 
they would be able to do with tha 
common large and oval shoes. It 
must at least make a liorse diffe- 
rence in tour ; but in the view of 
humanity, the difference is im- 
mense. Taking it as a mere point 
of interest, and supposing that the 
amendment cannot be compassed 
without an, additional allowance to 
the farrier, (here is nothing more 
obvious, than that it would lie infi- 
nitely to the advantage of the keep- 
ers of cart-horses to comply; of the 
truth of which, they may be very 
cheaply ami easily convinced. 

The reader, desirous Of informa-- 
1 lion, will have made his own intis- 
i rentes from the piinciples I have 
i laid 
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laid down ; without being any great 
connoisseur in horse-shoeing, he 
has, I dare say, found them ac- 
cordant with common sense, which 
has much more to do in the right 
management of all things, than pro- 
fessional mystics willingly allow. As 
has been said, the reformation must 
come from the personal exertions of 
people of property. In sucli con- 
sists the lawful and meritorious in- 
fluence of wealth. Little is to be 
effected, as ages have shewn in 
this particular case, from the feeble 
efforts of authors, who, to use a 
phrase of the schools, are poor by 
custom,and therefore little attended 
to. But whoever shall set about 
this necessary reform, will have an 
immense load of prejudice to coun- 
teract in grooms and farriers in ge- 
neral, by no means undeserving the 
character bestowed on them, by the 
discerning Earl of Pembroke. A 
holy zeal tor antiquated forms, and 
an invincible attachment to prece- 
dent, right or wrong, are not con- 
fined to the superior professions. — 
The late prolessor, St. Bel, as- 
sured me, that one of his workmen 
left the service of the College, al- 
though his wages were higher, and 
his labour less, than elsewhere, ra- 
ther than submit to be taught any 
other method of shoeing than that 
■which he had learned in his youth, 
and which, tor that good reason, lie 
was sure must be the best : and 1 
was within these few days inform- 
ed, by a friend, of a dairy-man in 
Buckinghamshire, well known to 
the said informant, who always 
weighs his butter for market with a 
family stone, although the said stone 
weighs several ounces above a 
pound ; giving the following sage 
reason for the practice— “ that as 
*' his father before him, weighed 
** with the stone, and did well, be- 
* sure it did not become him, to 
“ be wiser than his father !” 


Humourous Account of the 
late Sweating Sickness. 

A MONGST the annals of our 
public calamities, there is 
none more distinguished than the 
ravages which were causer! a few 
centuries ago in the population of 
tlie country, by a dreadful and pe- 
culiar distemper, which, from its 
fatal symptoms, was called the 
5 ; venting Sickness. 

This horrible epidemy has never 
visited any other parts of Europe, 
notwithstanding their nearer proxi- 
mity to tlie sun, so that its causes 
have justly been considered as lo- 
cal and peculiar ; and its return 
cannot be watched or presented 
with too much vigilance and anxi- 
ety. 

Jt is with infinite concern that we 
feel it our duty to announce some 
very suspicions and formidable 
symptoms of this malady, which 
have lately made tlusir appearance 
in various quarters of the town, and 
amongst the most opposite classes of 
society. 

The first signs which .we have 
been enabled to trace, broke out 
on the 5th ult. in several great 
houses at the West end ofthc town. 

Lady Godina , who had woru 

her characteristic undress during 
all the severity of the winter, was 
amongt the first who were attacked. 
Her disorder broke out in a violent 
elastic black velvet, with an in- 
crustation of gold net, from head to 
foot; and the lion. Mrs. Figlcaf her- 
self w'as not to be known by her 
nearest friends, being covered all 
over with a terrible eruption of pink 
sarsnet and black satin. Many 
sweet dancers were discovered to 
be privately afflidted with flannel 
and cal lien, and to have assumed 
articles oFrnalc attire ; while others 
were ascertained to have taken the 
infection at the bosom, by the quan- 
tity of infected cotton, which wade 
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the sufferers look like so many wet- 
nurses. 

In the progress of the sickness 
the patient hits been known to lake 
her eat or lap-dog into bed with 
her ; and some have asked their 
friends to provide them with good 
bed- fellows for life. 

The present calamity, however, 
is not confined to the lair sex. It 
is in every sense epidemical, and 
affects not only natural but poli- 
tical bodies. A hundred red-hot 
Deputies from another country have 
been invited to sit in a room, in 
which for a century there has never' 
been space enough for two-thirds 
of its own Members. They are 
designed to contribute to the heat 
of the Assembly, as many of them 
are known to take fire upon the 
slightest occasions, and others are 
now baking in a certain oven, after 
which they intend to wrap them- 
selves in ermine for the rest of their 
lives. 

The worst symptoms, however, 
have appeared in the market places, 
where a class of persons called 
middle men, composed of the warmest 
Citizens, have encreasedthe sweat- 
ing sickness to such a dreadful pa- 
roxysm, as to threaten the whole' 
kingdom, with consumption. It is 
certain, that thousands of families 
have already been sweated down 
to skeletons. The same is the 
case with any thing they touch, 
whether it be meat, bread, or corn. 
If they lay their hand upon a bushel, 
it instantly sweats itself down to a 
peck; and a quartern loaf has been 
known to waste by their deleterious 
heat, down to the size of a two- 
penny-roll. 

Their art of sweating the people is 
so complete, that some persons 
have thought tlury actually ground 
the faces of their patients. But 
we shall have to speak more of this 
symptom of the sickness at another 
opportunity. At present, it is our 


duty to caution the public parti- 
cularly against taverns and j>ost — 
chaises, in which the infection is 
violently taken, and the perspira- 
tion sudden and profuse. The very 
bottles in some inns have sweated 
themselves down to pints — but tli« 
most dangerous circumstance one 
has yet heard of, is a combination 
in one of the branches of a most 
respectable profession, to sweat the 
gross. They have been known to 
order seven sweats at a time, and 
encrease the effects of their pre- 
scription by a new and violent spe- 
cies of action. 


Curious Regulation for 
the Household Servants 
of an Knglish Baronet, 
about the Year l$6t>. 

I. r | 'HAT no seruant bee absent 
X irom praier, at morning or 
eucning, without a lavviull excuse, 
to be allcdged within one day after, 
vpon paine to tbrfcit for euery 
time 2. d. 

II. That none swear anie olh'e- 
vppon paine lor euery one Id. '■ 
HI. That no man leauu any 
doore open that he lindeth shut, 
without thearc bee cause, vppou 
paine for euery tyme Id-. 

IV. That noncot the men ho 
in bed, from Our Lady-day to Mi- 
chaelmas, alter 6 of the clock in 
the morning; nor out of his bed 
after 10 of the clock at night; nor 
from Michaelmas till Our Ladv- 
duy, in bed after 7 in the morning, 
nor out after 9 at night, without 
reasonable cause, on paine of ‘id. 

V. That no man’s bed be vn- 
made, no t fire or candle- box vn- 
cleane, after* 8 of the clock in the 
morning, on paine of I d. 

VI. That no man make water 
within either of tire courts, vpi>on 
paine of euery tyme it shall be 
proued 1 d. 

VII. That no 'man teach any of 

the 
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the children any unhonest speeche, 
or baudie word, or othe, on paine 
of 4d. 

VIII. That no man waite at the 
table without a trencher in his 
hand, except it be vpon some good 
cause, on paine of 1 d. 

IX. That no man appointed to 
waite at my table be absent that 
ineale without reasonable cause, on 
paine of Id. 

X. If ante man break a glasse 
hee shall aunswer the price thereof 
out of his wages; and if it bee not 
known who breake it, the butler 
shall pay for it, on paine of 12d. 

XI. The table must be couered 
halfe an houer before 1 1 at dinner, 
and 6 at supper, or before, on paine 
of 2d.. 

XII. That roeate be readie at 
1 1 or before, at dinner, and 6, or 
before, at supper, on paine of 6d. 

XIII That none be absent, 
without leave or good cause, the 
whole day, or anie part of it, on 
paine of 4d. 

XIV. That no man strike his 
fellow, on paine of losse of seruiee : 
nor reuile or threaten, or provoke 
one another to strike, on paine of 
1 2d, 

XV. That no man come to the 
kitchen without reasonable cause 
on paine of 1 d. and the cook like- 
wise to forfeit id. 

. XVI. That none toy with the 
maids, on paine of -fd. 

XVII, That no man vveare foule 
shirt on Sunday, nor broken hose, 
or shooes, or doublett without but- 
tons, on pained Id. 

X VIII. That when any strainger 
goetli hence, the chamber be drest 
vp againe within 4 hours after, on 
paine of id. 

XIX. That the hall bee made 
cleane euery day, by eight in the 
Winter and leauen in the Summer, 
on paine of him that should doe it Id. 

XX. That the court-gate bee 
shut each ineale, and not opened 


during dinner and supper, without 
just cause, on paine the porter to 
iorfiet for every time. Id. 

XXI. That ailstayrs in the house, 
and other rooms that need shall re- 
quire, bee made cleane on Fryday 
after dinner on paine of foi feyture 
of euery one whom it shall belong 
vnto 3d. 

All which stmimes shall be duly 
paideeach quarter day out of their 
wages, and bestowed on the poore, 
or other godly use. 

Fkkocious Woivts in Fr ance. 

F RANCE is at present very 
much infested with wolves^ 
which the late roaring of' artillery 
has driven from the forests of Ger- 
many. On the 29th of August 
one of these furious animal issued 
about eight in the evening out of 
the forest of Chamount, and met 
with two children coming from 
gleaning: the first of whom it let 
pass, and tore the other. It next 
f ell upon a woman, and tore her in 
the body and the hand. Pursuing 
its course, it caught a little gill 
keeping cows, and tore her in the 
head, biting also her brother, who 
ran to her assistance. It then at- 
tacked a horse, and snapped- a piece 
of its neck oil', and afterwards pro- 
ceeded towards a neighbouring 
'farm. The night, which began to 
grow dark, prevented two domes- 
tics, who came forth at the cries of 
help ! help! from seeing the beast 
till it was upon them, and lacerated 
one in a most cruel manner; the 
other brought it to the ground with 
a mmket shot, but did not kill it, 
for it rose again to renew its ra- 
vages until a second shot effected 
the business, dll this passed in 
the space of a quarter of an hour. 
Three of the wounded are in the 
most deplorable condition. The 
Prefect has sent them medical as- 
sistance, but it is feared that it will 
be to little purpose. 

CHRONICLE 
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A Beggar, Whose appearance 
bespoke the extreme of po- 
verty and wretchedness, was lately 
apprehended in t’ond-street, by the 
parish officers, and conveyed to the 
Police Office, Marlborough-street. 
Upon searching him, there were 
found upon his person Stock receipts 
to the amount of 650l. in the 3 per 
cents. 521. in cash, besides a quan- 
tity of half pence. For a consi- 
derable time past, it appeared, he 
had slept under a bulk in JDavies- 
street, Grosvenor-square. No 
wretch could look more miserable 
than he did: his short, ragged coat, 
■was tied round his body with a string, 
and he wag partly covered with 
part of an old carpet; in his [racket 
was a piece of treef-steak. He 
w’as committed as a vagrant toTot- 
hilfields Bridewell; and the Stock 
receipts and money were order- 
ed to be delivered to the cus- 
tody of tiie overseers of the parish 
of St. George, Hanover- square. 

A wit observ es upon this occa- 
sion, that the enemy must ever de- 
spair of ruining the finances of this 
country, when they hear that even 
Our beggars in the streets are stock- 
holders , and that Scrip receipts are 
found in the wallets that tbrmerly 
contained mouldy bread and cheese. 

Another writer observes, that 
in several cases where persons have 
been struck with lightning, it has 
been attracted by the money in their 
pockets. The Schedule of the In- 
come Tax, he however supposes, 
would aft as a very good conductor 
on such an occasion. 

The following curious Address 
to the King of Candia is a genuine 
article of the' Eastern hyperbole — 
To the fortunate person endow- 
ed with all good qualities; possessed 
Von. XVII. No. 97, 


of firmness, like the Golden 
Mountain ; adored by Mandalay 
svaras (i. e. Rulers of Countries); 
taker of Tributes from the Foreign 
Powers ; the most learned of th® 
Magicians ; Enjoyer of Pleasure* 
like the Guardian Deities; studious 
of Mouna Montra (i. e. mentak 
Contemplation of the bupremePe- 
ing); a Warrior surrounded with 
an Army of intoxicated Elephants; 
the most eminent of the Ruling 
Princes ; a Deity crowned with a 
Royal Diadem, shadowed by an 
Umbrella rcsemblingthe full Moon; 
the lucky Prince of Lanka, sitting 
on a gemmed Throne, and wearing 
a shining Crown ; a Descendant ot 
the Solar Race, entitled Voottama 
Pai ia Teroovausal. 

Fatal Fondling with a Bull . — An 
Inquest was lately held atMamble, 
on the body of Mr. John Hailes, 
farmer, who was killed by his bull. 
It appeared that the deceased was 
very tond of the bull, and highly 
valued him, had been feeding him 
in the fold-yard with some Oats in 
the straw, out of his hand, and af- 
terwards was scratching his head 
and talking to him, when the bull, 
who had before shewn symptoms of 
wildness, ran at him suddenly. He 
for some time sheltered himself 
behind a brick pillar ; but being 
closely pursued, he endeavoured 
to get under a cart-dray, in doing 
which, the bull struck him so vio- 
lently against the dray ; as to occa- 
sioned his death. The hull was 
immediately driven to some dis- 
tance, while the body was re- 
moved, but soon returned to the 
spot in pursuit of the unfortunate 
object. He was afterwards shot. 

Surprising Adventure ! — A few days 
ago, a very large Herring- Hog be- 
C ing 
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ing observed in Comber river, by 
James M‘Dowall, of Castle-espie, 
blacksmith, he undressed, armed 
himself tv ith a pitchfork, and went 
into the water to meet the fish re- 
turning down Channel, and closely 
pursuing a shoal of herrings, he, in 
the midst of them, drove the fork 
into its head. Not being able to 
bring it on shore, the ioroe of the 
animal, and the swell of the water, 
having lifted him from the bottom, 
he was obliged to swim along side 
to the opposite shore, still, how- 
ever, holding by the fork. Nearly 
worn out with tatigue, Ire resolved 
on leaving it ; but drawing the 
fork out of the wound, it instantly 
turned round, open mouthed, when, 
in his own defence, lie dashed the 
fork into it. The animal gave a 
tremendous roar, tlirew up the 
water, and tumbled over on its 
back : M'Dowall still holding by the 
fork, was tossed over also, and fell 
several yards distance. The fork 
broke in this attack ; however, on 
examining, he found it was dying, 
and by means of the broken fork, 
he was enabled to force his hard- 
earned prize farther in shore, where 
the tide in a short time left it quite 
dry’. It is in length thirteen feet 
and a half, in circumference nine, 
tail three feet broad, fin on the back 
twenty inches high, had five rows 
of large teeth; weighed nine cwt. 
and three quarters, and has pro- 
duced twenty-nine gallons of pure 
oil. — Belfast News Letter. 

The Biters Bit. — Some French 
papers say, that a larmer, near 
Lyons, proposing to attend a fair 
the next day, had selefted thirty 
sheep tor sale, which he put into a 
stable. — Towards the evening, 
which proved a very stormy one, a 
fellow knocked at the door, and en- 
treated lodgings tor himself and his 
humble companion, a bear, with 
which he was also going to the 
foir. The larmer had compassion 


on him. But as there was no 
place in which Bruin could be well 
secured, he turned the sheep out, 
placed the shaggy gentleman in 
their stead, and took the bear-teadcr 
into bis house. During tlie night, 
the family was alarmed by most 
horrid groans. T wo of the neigh- 
bours had broken into the stable, 
with intent to steal the sheep!— • 
Bruin had dispatched one of them. 
His master arrived in time to save 
the life of the other thief) — and the 
honest farmer, by this exercise of 
hospitality — saved his slitep. 

A London paper, jesting, de- 
scribes a new Fashionable Club at 
the West end of the town, to be 
composed of Irish Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, members of the Le- 
gislature. After observing, that it 
is a measure taken in consequence 
of the Union , the writer says, — 
“ Two surgeons in ordinary, a gun- 
maker, and a sword-cutler , are to be 
placed on the establishment ; pistols , 
powder, and ball, will be kept in the 
house, ready at all times; and a 
art of Burlington Gardens is to 
e inclosed, as a field of honour ; 
where disputes may be quickly set- 
tled, that no malice may exist for 
a minute in the club.” — Some years 
ago a burlesque advertisement ap- 
peared in a Dublin paper, de- 
scribing a club in that city, (cele- 
brated for the duels it occasioned) 
of which the accommodationssec-in- 
ed to be still more complete-, — for ttys 
gentlemen were informed that an 
assortment of coffins and shrouds were 
constantly on hand, and there was 
an undertaker at the next door. 

Another account says, since a 
Club of these Gentlemen has been 
formed in London, the first thing 
called lor by the Chairman, is for the 
waiter to bring in a plate of pow der 
and ball, to lie upon the table in 
readiness to accommodate disputes. 

A curious and splendid Toy has 
been presented by the Grand 
Chouiaa 
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Choulaa to (he Portuguese Go- 
vernor at Macao, as a token of 
friendship on his preferment to the 
high station of Prime Minister of 
China. It consists of a snuff-box 
of gold, Set with pearls and dia- 
monds, worth lOOOl. It has the 
most curious mechanism concealed 
within, by means of which, on 
touching a little spring, a lid, or lit- 
tle trap door opens, a bird jumps 
«p, moves his biU, and flutters bis 
wings, and after having sung his lit- 
tle song, returns himself to his hole, 
and draws the trap down after him. 

The Property Man belonging to 
one of the JVinter Theatres , has lately 
dispatched to a Provincial Manager 
the following Cargo of Stage Effed — 

“ 6 Bottles and a half of Light- 
ning — 14 Black Wigs, 7 pair of 
Wiskers, and a quantity of Cork 
to burn — A large quantity of Quills 
and Peas for Showers of Rain. — A 
barrel of the very best Thunder — 
47 Tooth-Brushes for the Ladies, 
very little used— The Dress of a 
Spectre, consisting of a White Dress, 
discoloured with Blood, and a quan- • 
tity of Chalk.— N. B. The Dress 
wants Washing. — 36 Daggers, that 
only want sharpening.” 

A quantity of Brimstone was like- 
wise sent, but returned by the Ma- 
nager, there being a sufficiency of 
that commodity in the country. 

A noble Lord is said to have ap- 
peared at Blandford Races with no 
less than nine different equipages 
upon the course. What a pity he 
could not ride in them all ! The 
hospitable nobility of earlier reigns 
displayed their magnificence in the 
number of their tenants and re- 
tainers. In earlier times, when a 
Lord was at home, the country round 
him perceived his presence. His 
neighbours, his tenants, were wel- 
come and entertained, and the poor 
were fed frono liis table. In this 
enlightened age, when a Lady is at 
home, a couple of hundred flirts of 


fashion, wluAe faces are scarce 
known to her, are crammed with 
aii the luxuries of the season. The 
ex pence, the distinction is the same. 
Both have displayed their wealth 
and magnificence. — The difference 
is, that formerly they did good with 
it; — one fed a province for a month; 
the other spends in a night what 
would feed it. This keeps nine 
carriages, that keep as many pa- 
rishes. — The first contributes by 
his vices to the revenue; the other 
upheld the manners and the politi- 
cal system of the country by liis 
virtues. 

There is, in the Burgh of Kirkhy- 
Kcndal, a ludi magister, or peda- 
gogue, familiarly called a bum- 
brusher, doup skelpcr, or school- 
master — 

Who, in his noisy Mansion skill'd to rul«, 
oft hoastsof bis never changing his 
taylor , his barber , nor his shoemaker. 
— For five- and- twenty years, his 
galligaskins have been made by 
the same needle-jerker, his chin 
scraped by the same beard-cutter, 
and his brogues fashioned by the 
same leather-slashed A abler, who 
had just begun business, offered to 
do his work at half-price— but Ha- 
lf erne; is a man of liis word, and of 
course refused him. 

The following is a correct cop/ 
of a curious sign-board, which was 
placed over a door in a certain 
street in the city. We give it to 
our readers as a specimen of ee* 
centre city — 

“ Mangling done here every day 
in the week, except Sundays, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays.’* 

A country Magistrate, who had 
a culprit brought before him for 
robbing an orchard, was at a loss 
what punishment to inflict upon 
him, and said to his servant, {whose 
name was John) " Take down 
Bw ne .” — “ Yes, Sir,” replied John, 
when his Master desired him L> look 
for Orchard. 
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The following curious circum- 
stance may be relied on as a fact: 
— A short time since several gen- 
tlemen being on a visit to a friend 
in Esses, one of them wishing to 
take a little diversion in fly-fishing, 
procured a guide to point out a part 
of the river, where he might ex- 
pect to find some sport. Tne man 
conducted the gentleman to a spot 
where there were good fish: the 
rod and line of course were pre- 
pared ; but when about to cast the 
fly, the gentleman found the hook 
(as he thought) had caught the 
bushes, and was giving the second 
pull to extricateit, when the man, 
who stood behind, bawled aloud 
— “ the hook has caught my nose!” 
The gentleman perceiving this, 
endeavoured all in his power to 
relieve him, but without effect, 
and the poor fellow was under the 
necessity of walking five miles 
with the hook in his nose to a sur- 
geon, where the hook and his nose 
were separated, to the great joy of 
the much-alarmed sufferer! 

A man named George Simmons, 
a shoemaker irr the neighbourhood 
of East-Smithfield, for the trifling 
wager of two quarts of beer, un- 
dertook to cleanse a grocer’s shop 
of the flies. He was accordingly 
attended by a numerous train of 
taylors, hackney-coachmen, &c. 
from the public-house, to a grocer’s 
on Tower-hill, and making the 
shopman acquainted with the bet, 
he obtained three pieces of paper, 
spread with treacle: one he placed 
oil his head, and one on each hand ; 
then walking to and through the 
shop, he contrived a humming 
sound like that of a large fly, and 
in the space of three minutes, the 
man’s head was entirely enveloped 
in a cloud of flics. In this man- 
ner he walked as far as the Tower 
stairs, where he lodged his airy 
companions in the bar of a small 
gin-shop, to the no little asto- 


nishment of a great concourse of 
people. 

A flight of strange Storks of 
enormous size lately mad? its ap- 
pearance near Card iliac, in France, 
one of which was taken in the fol- 
lowing manner : — The stork alight- 
ed near a village by the side of a 
boy, where it seemed to be watch- 
ing for some prey. A young pea- 
sant beheld it with astonishment, 
drew near, examined, drew back, 
advanced a little closer, and then 
hesitated again. The bird, op- 
pressed no doubt with heat and 
fatigue, stretched itself, and spread 
its wings, when this young ob- 
server at once lost all temper : he 
takes to his heels, makes the sign 
of the cross, starts at every noise, 
and looks about at every step to 
see if he is about to be devoured. 
His comrades meet him, ridicule 
his fears, and with much entreaty 
prevail on him to go back : they 
fire at the bird, wound it slightly, 
seize on him with caution and 
trembling, and soon obtained the 
victory. The conquerors then bore 
off their prisoner in triumph, fed 
it, healed its wound, and since 
feast most luxuriously on the nume- 
rous eggs it lays. 

Thick Skulls and thin Skulls. — Dr, 
Crichton, ih his enquiry into the 
cause of Mental Derangement, 
has the following striking passage: 
— “ It is very remarkable,” says 
the Doctor, “ that a great majority 
of the skulls of such • patients are 
very thick, or very thin. Among 
216, whose heads were opened, 
167 were thick, and 38 only thin, 
one of which was thick on the right 
side, and thin on the left. Among 
100 raving mad, 78 were thick, 
and 20 quite thin, one of which 
was quite sajl. Among 26 epilep- 
tic persons, who were raving, there 
were 19 thick, and four thin. 
Among +6 idcots, and 20 epilep- 
tics, there were 38 thick, six thin, 
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and one thick, thin, and a part toft. Cliff to personate the old tar, but 

Among 21 melancholy patients, on enquiry, we found there was no 

18 had very thin skulls.” — It may ground for that opinion. The 

therefore be fairly inferred, that all lion Mr. W. at first occasioned 

wars, bloodshed, and devastation, some confusion, being supposed 

derive their origin from thick, thin, from his dress to be a Sans-Culotte 

and soft skulls. just arrived from France. The 

In the Masquerade at Margate, Bulls and Bears pressed round, to 

on the 21st of August, the first know whether the signing of the 

characters that entered the lists, preliminaries was yet officially an- 

were a Cobltr and a Ballad-singer, nounced in The Momteur. The 

a happy pair, of considerable pro- Ladies wished to be informed, 

fessional talents: the former, how- what were the vast designs which 

ever, waved warm in the work, Bonaparte had just conceived ; 

and his home-spun wit being soon and Justice Midas went to a corner 

brought to an end, took to his to make out his mittimus, when it 

pumps, and ran away. The Ballad- was at last discovered, that the 

singer proved more constant; and stranger was only a poor High- 

though not possessed of all the lander . — Among ‘he other charac- 

melody of the nightingale, shewed ters most deserving of notice, from 

more versatility by giving a Cran- the spirit with which they were 

burn-alley duet, in the best style supported, were an old Admiral, 

of the best originals. Two clowns a Poet,' a Country Bvnrpkin, Dicky 

had been for some time annoying Gossip, a Match Girl, &c. 

the company by their bluntness At another Masquerade on the 
and vulgarity. Even Bears from night of the 27th, the most pra- 

the Alley, of whom there were minent, and by far the best sup- 

several present, denied their kin- ported character, was that of an 

dred and acquaintance, and a Irishman by Mr. L d: although 

Pantaloon at length turned them he swore he had just come over the 

Herring Pond, to look what sort of 
a Husband they had got for his own 
dear Mother ( Ireland ) in the green 
gown, and whether he had ever 
seen such a fruit as a potaloe, yet 
he seemed to know every body, 
and have something appropri- 
ate to say to each person in the 
room. 

Next in point of excellence, 
was a Jerry Sneak. A Pill and 
Potion Monger, not far from Mid- 
dlesex hospital: thinking himself 
completely concealed by an old 
coat, and an ugly mask, attempted 
to be witty, but his jokes smelt so 
strong of his shop, that he soon 
exposed himself. 

'Phe female characters were few 
in number: two tolerable Gypsies 
attracted some attention. 
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out, to the great joy of the w 
society. At this moment, a shriek 
was heard from a remote part of 
the scene: on enquiry, it was 
found to issue from an l ast- India 
Nabob, terrified out of his senses 
at the appearance of Jippoo Svl- 
iaun. An Old Tar, alarmed for 
the Nabob’s safety, undertook to 
undeceive him, and immediately 
put a variety of interrogatories to 
the Prince of Mysore. From this 
it appeared, that the Black Hero 
knew no more of Seringapatam, 
than Sir Richard Glynns lamp- 
lighter, who represented that city, 
on- the front of the Mansion-house, 
as taken by the English navy. 
From the astuteness of the exami- 
nation, some supposed that Mr. 
Gatrow lad come down from the 
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Instructions in the Man- 
ner or Dean Swift, 

For Gentlemen of moderate Fortune, 
Haf-Fashion Gentlemen, 6fC. 

A S the Winter is uowapproach- 
ing, and the Court and 
people oT the Hunt Ton are about 
to return to town, it becomes ne- 
cessary for you also to think of a 
removal from your Sttmmer Cam- 
paigns, Watering Excursions, and 
Shooting Parties; and, indeed, 
like the tail of a Comet, you ought 
ever to be found in the train of 
your superiors. Let not the low- 
ring prospects and melancholy situ- 
ation of your affairs, discourage 
vour revisiting the gallant, gay 
Metropolis of our renowned Isle; 
the place is large and wide, and 
alibrds many a hiding-place to the 
moneyless wight. It is infinitely 
better adapted for persons of your 
description, than your small towns 
and villages, where the prying eye 
of vulgar curiosity spies out tile 
least circumstance that concerns 
you : you may dine in one Eating- 
house to-day, and another to- 
morrow, and so on, for a mere 
trifle, the whole Winter round ; 
but be sure never to go twice to 
the same place, as you might be 
known, or your taykr or booi-makcr 
anight dog you — which your own 
prudence will point out to you, 
might be attended with income- 
rs erne. 

When you meet with any of 
your more wealthy acquaintance, 
you may pretend you have an en- 
gagement to dine out with Lord 

B , Colonel C , Captain 

G , &c. and who on no ac- 

count would admit of an apology 
for your absence: Thus he will 
look on you as a great man, having 
a large circle of acquaintance, and 
by this means you will get rid of 
his solicitation to dine with him at 
Jbbotsou’s, Stevens's, British, George’s, 


Richardson's, Maurice's, Spring- 
Gardens, &c. where, you know, 
every one (according to the custom 
of this country) pays for himself. 

Should you go to the play on an 
order from any of the performers, 
be sure to look sharp out for a box 
where some Dowager is alone, or 
at least where there are no blood t 
of fashion; you may introduce - 
yourself to the Lady in the usual 
manner, by treading cm her train 
when she attempts to stand up. 
This will make an opening for you 
to beg at least ten thousand pardons. 
You may then proceed to make 
observations on the performance 
and performers: — “ How you saw 
that piece much better acted at 
Bath, &c.” You may also observe 
to the Lady, that if you are not 
much mistaken, you met with her 
a few nights since at the Opera, 
or that you met with her at Chel- 
tenham, Weymouth, Brighton, or 
any other fashionable Summer re- 
treat; but do not attempt to men- 
tion Margate, as that place is quite 
vulgar, and only frequented by 
Cits, Jews, and the natives East of 
Temple-Bar. 

You may affect to be half-seas 
over also ; but you may soften it 
down by one of your mat, studied ■ 
apologies, that you dined with a 
party of intimate friends, who'ne?- 
ver stop short of three bottles; and, 
provided you do not carry the joke 
loo far, the Ladies are not dis- 
pleased at seeing the Gentlemen 
hearty, well knowing that if they 
sacrifice copiously to Bacchus in 
full libations, they will not forget 
their humble devotions at the shrine 
of Venus. 

Between the acts, and between 
the play and the farce, you may 
entertain the Lady or Ladies with 
the relation of your Military Ad- 
ventures. How you were at the 
Inking of the I Inkier with His 
Royal Highness; that you were 

one 
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one of the advanced Guard that 
entered Alkmaer, and, as there 
will be little danger of your being 
found out, you may say that Cajr- 

tain D was shot dead at your 

side; that the colours were shot 
away, and dashed in your face; 
and tlrnt the blaze from the mouth 
of one of the enemy’s cannon, at 
the storming of one of their bat- 
teries, burnt off both your whiskert ! 
This will give the Ladies a high 
idea of your courage, and, like a 
second Othello, you may win her 
heart with a relation of your ad- 
dentures. 

Should one, or any of these fe- 
males be a kept mistress, a connec- 
tk>n w. h her may not be amiss, as 
her deeper being past active service, 
you may have a chance of becom- 
ing the favourite, and entering into 
present pay, and free quarters, 
which, lot one in your situation, 
would be no bad speculation. 

You may now and again — if you 
can raise the wind — sport a hired 
curricle and pair. This will raise 
you very high in the opinion of the 
Fair Sex; and many an adventurer 
has succeeded in this way. 

Whenever you hire horses, let 
them be the best hacks you can 
find: it will be only a few'shillings 
more ; and you may take the ivorth 
of your money out of them, by 
Tiding all day siap dash through the 
most public streets. This day’s 
ride will serve you for a month ; 
and as spurs cost nothing for keep, 
you may appear every day in a 
formidable pair of Soworozfs ; and 
should your boots not keep the 
appearance of riding a great deal, 
you may scratch them with a two- 
penny file kept on purpose. One 
thing be very particular in, never 
to give your address where you 
lodge, as your private situation 
might not correspond with your 
public pretensions. 


You may fix on some fashionable 
coffee-house, and give the waiter 
half-a-crown now and again to take 
your letters, and to say (should 
any enquiry be made) that you are 
one of the most dashing fellows in 
town; by this means you will also 
avoid being found out by your 
cards, as in such case your trades- 
men might be inclined to pay you 
some unpleasant morning visits — 
Notwithstanding all this precau- 
tion, you may be touched on the 
shoulder, and be presented with a 
scrap of dirty paj>er, but you must 
run all chances, and you know he 
is a good General who is never de- 
feated-, so never be discouraged 
for vyhat may follow ; a nmn may 
as well die in prison as in his bed; 
it will be just the same in IOO 
years : besides, by shewing a little 
spirit, you may make your fortune 
for life. 

If at any time you should dine 
at a Coifee-liouse, be sure you take 
on you ail the airs of a man of fa- 
shion; but above all, find fault 
with every thing tliat is brought 
before you ; damn the waiter in a 
military style, find fault with every 
thing, and swear in a commanding 
military dan-me, that were it cot 
out of respect to the company, 
you would fling every thing on the 
tabic at his head. Though you 
can scarcely judge between good 
wine and syllabub, assert in the 
most knowing manner, that you 
never tasted worse in your file, 
and jocosely observe to the waiter, 
that you think his master has his 
wine from the house of Alder, Sice, 
and Co. you will thus raise a laugh 
at the expence of the waiter and 
his master, anil come off as a man 
of wit and humour. 

After spending lliq evening un- 
til late with your friends, ij any 
of them should request to see you 
home, assure them that y ou have 
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an engagement with a Married 
Lady of great consequence, whose 
character you could not think of ex- 
posing, or that you mean to take part 
of a bed with the carasposa of some 
Noble Duke, whose variety of amours 
calls him on duty in another quar- 
ter; thus you will get rid of your 
troublesome companions, and pass 
for a man of great gallantry.— Should 
the town at lastbecome/oo/ior for you, 
and you should be obliged to quit it 
at a short notice , you may take French 
leave — be off like a shot — get in- 
to some of the large country towns 
—advertise for board and lodging 
in some genteel family where no other 
lodgers are admitted ; the chance in 
this case is in your favour, as you 
may either gull your landlord, or 
*ome of his richer neighbours, and 
obtain in the country what all your 
address could not procure for you 
in town. 


Cruelty and Avarice Out- 
witted. 

T H E following extraordinary 
fa£t has been communicated 
to us from undoubted authority: — 
A poor labourer, with a large fa- 
mily, who worked for a farmer not 
100 miles from Bridgnorth, duiing 
the present extravagant price of ail 
the necessaries of life, applied to 
his master, entreating him to let 
him have the amount of his week’s 
wages in com or flour. Having 
been employed by this man be- 
tween 20 and 30 years, he hoped 
he would give it him under the 
market price. The farmer, ashamed 
to demand that price from the la- 
bourer, and yet not inclined to let 
him have it for less, refused the re- 
ques.t. Upon the poor man’s com- 
plaining of the distress of his fa- 
mily, who were starving, the mas- 
ter wantonly told him that if he 
could not buy, there was nothing left 
for him but to steal. The poor fel- 


low, irritated by the inhumanity of 
his employer, and driven to despair 
by the miserable situation of Iris 
wife and children, literally followed 
the advice given him, and at dif- 
ferent times purloined to the amount 
of two bushels of corn from his 
master’s barn. The thief was. ad- 
vertised, with a reward of five 
guineas for the'discovery. Alarmed 
at this step, the man went volun- 
tarily to a neighbouring Magistrate, 
and confessed the fail, relating ad 
the circumstances attending it. The 
farmer was sent for, and informed 
that the Magistrate had received 
certain information of tlx: offender; 
but that he must deposit the five 
guineas reward/which he had of- 
fered, before be should be put in 
possession of the particulars. This 
condition being complied with, the 
Magistrate acquainted him with 
the name of the party', who, lie 
told him, had only followed the ad- 
vice given by his hard-hearted em- 
ployer, and that if he chose to pro- 
secute him, the whole of the case 
must of course be laid before a 
Court of Justice. — The farmer not 
chusing this public exposure, de- 
clined a prosecution, and the wor- 
thy Magistrate, after seriously ad- 
monishing the labourer, who had 
always borne an irieproachablc 
character, and who had been driven 
by cruel distress, and the inhuma- 
nity of' his master, to commit this 
unjustifiable depredation, ordered 
the amount of the reward to be 
laid out in food and clothing for his 
half naked and half-starved chil- 
dren. — ( Salopian Journal) . 

Hole by the Editor. — This story 
might be deemed incredible, if it 
was not corroborated by other me- 
lancholy instances of excess to 
which great numbers of the poor 
have been driven by the wanton 
and infamous rise of every neces- 
sary of life. — One poor woman, as 
a kind of public testimony, rushes 

out 
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blit of her lodgings in HoIborn,and 
cuts her throat, declaring she had 
three children, whom, not being 
able to maintain, she could not bear 
to see starve. 

Another wretched female, near 
Cambridge, (and we know it to be 
true) within a very few day's past, 
first hung her two infants, and then 
herself, being put off in her appli- 
cation to an overseer of the parish 
for relief. — These, it may be ob- 
jected, by some cold-blooded cal- 
culators, are only individual in- 
stances ; but as Mr. Durant express- 
ed it in the Common Hall on Fri- 
day, the 3d instant— “ Hundreds 
and thousands of people may novv 
be seen starving in Spitalfiields.” 
Let then, all the opulent dealers in 
provision, who are the causes of this 
crying calamity, especially those 
whose pretended religion makes it 
an enormous sin to pay tithes to the 
establishment. Let them, we re- 
peat it, read these relations and 
tremble. Equally the enemies of 
God and man. — Such, though their 
external conversation may be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay, are only •whitened 
Sepulchres full of dead merts bones and 
rottenness ; ravening wolves in sheep's 
cloathing , who devour widows houses. 

Sportive Moralities. 

T HE following history of Tho- 
mas Palmer, who lately died 
in America, and who was an adiive 
naval officer during the late war, is 
ftxtradted from his log-book — 

“ f irst part of the voyage * plea- 
sant, with fine breezes and (air 
winds — all" sail set. Spoke many 
vessels in want of provisions — sup- 
plied them freely. 

“ Middle passage. — Weather 
variable — short of provisions — 
spoke several of the above vessels 

• Alluding to the early part of his life. 


our supplies had enabled to refit — 
made signals of distress — they up 
helm, and bore away, f 

“ Latter part.— Boisterous, with 
contrary winds — current of adver- 
sity setting hard to leeward — to- 
wards the end of the passage it 
cleared up— with the quadrant of 
honesty had an observation ; cor- 
rected and made up my reckoning; 
and, after a passage of 50 yeats, 
came to in Mortality Road, with 
the calm, unruffled surface of the 
Ocean of Eternity in view,” 

German Epitaph on a Postmaster.— u 
Traveller ! hurry not as ifyou were 
going post-haste; — in the most ra- 
pid journey you must stbp at the 
Post house. 51 Here repose the 
bones of M. Mathias Schtilzen, the 
most humble and most faithful Post- 
master of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, at Salzwedal, during the 
space of twenty-five years. He ar- 
rived 1 655 ; by holy baptism, lie 
vVas marked on the post-map tor 
the celestial land of Canaan. — He 
afterwards travelled with distinc- 
tion in life’s pilgrimage, by making 
Courses in the schools and univer- 
sities. He carefully performed lire 
duties as a Christian, in his employ- 
ment, and the purposes annexed to 
it, When the post of misfortune 
was come, he behaved according 
to the letter of divine consolation. 

In the end, his body being enfee- 
bled, he kept himself ready to at- 
tend the signal given by the arrival 
of the post of death.— His soul set 
off on her journey the !2d of June, 
till, for Paradise; and his body 
was afterwards commuted to this 
tomb. . . . Reader! in thy pilgri- 
mage, always be mindful of Death. 

-f- Those whom he had formerly be- 
friended, now, in his distress, refuse hias 
assistance. 
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t6 Cricket Match — in Lord's Ground, Mary-le-bone. 


CRJCKE T MATCHES. 


On Monday, August 1 1, and following day, a Grand Match of Cricket 
was played, in Lord’s Ground, at Mary-le-bone, between Twelve 
Gentlemen of England, against Nineteen Gentlemen of Kent, for One 
Thousand Guineas. 


KENT. 


FIR* INNINGS. 


SECOND INNINGS: 


Hooker b. Lord Fred. B. 

s 

c. Hammond 

2 

Goddard c. Robertson 

1 

c. Ray 

7 

Crawl e b. T. Walker 

7 

c. Fenex 

3 

Horne c. Ray 

10 

b. Wells 

6 

Smith c. Hammond 

9 

stumpt Hammond 

<4 

Read c. J. Wells 

6 

c. Lord Fred. B. 

0 

Bcnnet c. Small 

I 

c. T. Walker 

0 

Goodhew c. Ditto 

0 

c. Ray 

lo 

Crowhurstc. Lord Fred. B. 

0 

b. Wells 

12 

Ward b. Wells 

0 

c. Beldam 

2 

Dorrington c. T. Walker 

0 

b. T. Walker 

1 

Larkcn c. Beldam 

10 

run out 

5 

Hulks c. Ditto 

0 

run out 

0 

Bestc. Fennex 

0 

b. Wells 

3 

Bassett c. Ray 

17 

b. Lord Fred. B. 

12 

Boxall b. Wells 

4 

c. Fennex 

2 

Longhurst b. T. Walker 

4 

run out 

1 

Coulter c. Robertson 

4 

stumpt Hammond 

O 

Taylor not out 

4 

not out 

5 

Byes 

6* 

Byes 

0 


B2 


75 


ENGLAND, 



First innings. 


SECOND INNINGS. 


T. Walker c. Goodhew 

12 



Freentantle leg before wicket 

85 



Beldam b. Ward 

17 



Lord Fred. B. b. Read 

20 

c. Coulter 

o 

R. Whitehead, Esq. b. Boxall 

9 

b. Boxall 

10 

Hammond b. Ditto 

2 



T. Walker c. Ditto 

5 



Robertson b. Ditto 

9 

notout 

17 

Wells b. Ward 

0 



Small c. R 

6 



Ray not out 

0 

not out 

7 

Fennex c. Bcnnet 

l 


, 

Byes 

c 

Byes 

' 1 . 

0 


122 


3G 

V 



On 
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Cricket Match— in Mar she's New Ground , Rochester. 27 

On Monday, Ausust 18, and three following days, a Grand Match 
was played, on Marshe’s New Ground, Rociiester, between Twelve 
Gentlemen of England, against Nineteen Gentlemen ot Kent, tor One 
Thousand Guineas. 

ENGLAND. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNING*. 


T. Walker b. Read 

0 

c. Pryer 

W 

H. Walker stumpt Ward 

4 

b. Read 

19 

Beldam c. Rennet 

6 

b. Taylor 

3 

Hammond c. Larken 

8 

c. Read 

8 

Lord Fred. B. b BoxaU 

0 

b. Taylor 

21 

Robinson b Ditto 

2 

c. Ditto 

14 

Wells c. Read 

17 

c. Boxail 

23 

Small c. Ward 

1 

b. Read 

, 5 

Frcemanlle b. Read 

3 

b. Taylor 

1 

Whitehead, Esq. b Ditto 

3 

not out - 

O 

Fennex b. Boxail 

9 

c. Basset 

' 6 

Ray not out 

v 

b. Ward 

44 

Byes 

5 


Byes 12 


£8 


130 


FIRST INNINGS., 

Read b. Wells 

KENT. 

9 

SECOND INNING’S. 

c. Lord Fred. B. 

0 

Smith c. H Walker 

' 0 

b Fennex 

15 

Horne run out 

2 

C. Ray 

0 

Bonnet c. Lord Fred. B. 

7 

c. Bo.dam 

1 1 

Larken hit wicket 

0 

rot out 

0 

Hooker stumpt Hammond 
Crawtec. Wells 

0 

b. Wells 

a 

12 

stumpt Hammond 

1 

Hulks c. Lord Fred. B. 

21 

b. Wells 

0 

Coulter c. H. Walker 

2 

run out 

7 

Goddard c. Wells 

18 

c. H. Walker 

2 

Taylor leg before wicket 

4 

b. Fennex 

0 

Basset b. Fennex 

16 

not out 

8 

W ard run out 

2 

b. Lord Fred. B. 

2 

Goodhew b. Beldam 

17 

b. Wells 

!> 

Crowhurstc. H. Walker 

6 

b. Fennex 

»■ 

Selby b. T. Walker 

6 

c. Robinson 

0 

Pryer b. Hammond 

1 

run out 

a 

Dorrington not out 

9 

b. Fennex 

3 

boxail b. Hammond 

0 

c. Hammond 

0 

Byes 

0 

Byes 

14 


132 


77 

■v 

D 2 


Pn 
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a8 Cricket Match — in Lord's Ground , Mary-le-Bone. . 

On Thursday, August 28, and the two following days, was played a 
Grand Match of Cricket, in Lord’s Ground, Mary -It- bone, between 
Twelve Gentlemen ot Surrey, against Fourteen Gentlejnen of England, 
for One Thousand Guineas. 


FIRST INNINGS. 

ENGLAND. 

SKCpNQ INNINGS 

Crnwfe 

3 

rim out 


Small 

5 

c. Waller 


Freemantle . 

!2S 

c. H. Walker 

0 b. Wells. 

Ld. F. B. 

10 

c ditto 

20 c. Wells. 

Ward 

9 

b. Wells 


Fennex 

1 

b. ditto 


Hammond 

52 

c. Robinson 


Barton 

22 

b. Wells 

J8 b. Wells. 

Ray 

12 

b T. Walker 

J. Weller, Esq. 

0 

c. Waller 


Bonnet - 

1 

c. Wells 


Ayling 

7 

run out 

0 not out. 

-Reade 

6 

c. Chetty 

3 run out, 

Bpxall 

0 

not out 


Byes 

1 

Byes 

1 

Total 

157 

Total 

42 


nr 


/ 

SURREY. 


FIRST 

INNINGS. 

SECOND INNINGS. 

J. Walker 

, 

0 b. Ward 

8 c. Reade. 

G. Beldam 

- 

7 c. Small 

0 c. Ld F. B, 

T. Walker 

. 

2 b. Boxall 

26 b. Reade. 

Robinson 

- 

22 c. Hammond 

23 run opt. 

W. Beldam 

- 

1 b. Boxhall 

5 b. Ward. 

Wells 

- 

P b. Ward 

4 b. Boxall. 

H. Walker 

- 

4 run out 

15 b. Ld F. B. 

Hampton 

- 

5 stumpt Hammond 

0 run out. 

Lord 

• 

7 c. Ayling 

0 stumpt Hammond. 

Hon. H. Tufton 

0 b. Ld. F. B. 

Q b. Fennex. 

.Waller 

• 

6 not out 

5 c. J. Weller, Es<^. 

Chetty 

- 

0 b. Ld. F. B. 

0 not out. 

k 

Byes 

1 Byes 

2 


Total 

55 Tot^I 

93 

*. 


— 

— 


England won by 9 wickets, and 51 runs.— 5 to 4 on Surrey at starting. 


On 
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Cricket Match — on Lexon Heath, 


29 


On Saturday, August 30, was played a grand match of Cricket, on 
Lexon Heath, between nine of the Herts Militia, with the Hon. Ge- 
neral Lenox, and Lieutenant Mathews, of the Royal Artillery, against 
eleven of the town of Colchester, for 1000 guineas. 


COLCHESTER. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Kcmpster 

* 

9 b. Porter 

6 c. Hoggins. 

Burres 

- 

4 c. Hoggins 

0 b. ditto. 

Bloomfield 

m 

2 c. ditto 

1? c. Dowrer 

T. Pasford 

- 

2 run out 

1 run out. 

J. Pasford 

- 

5 Leg bef. wick. 

7 c Hoggins. 

Hewett 

• 

1 b. Sibley 

7 not out 

King 


2 c. Porter 

0 c. Rist. 

Cooper 

♦ 

1 b. ditto 

2 c. Sibley, 

Simmons 

- 

1 c. Hoggins 

4 c, Lawrance, 

Myrks 

T 

0 b. Porter 

0 b. Hoggins. 

jRogers 

Byes 

TW 

0 Notout 
2 Byes 

29 Total 

1 b. Sibley. 
6 

46 


HERTS. 

FIRST INNINGS. 


Lieut. Osman 
Porter 

G. Sibley 

H. Gen. Lenox 

Hoggins * 

Lieut. Mathews 
Lawrance ■> 

Law 

Hibbelt 

Nichols t 

Rist - 

Byes 

Total 


6 b. J. Pasford 
17 b. ditto 

3+ c. Hewett 
45 not out 

0 b. Pasford 

1 c. Bloomfield 

7 c. Myrks 

1 c. Bloomfield 
6 b. J. Pasford 
0 b. ditto 
0 b. ditto 
10 

127 


Hon. General Lenox won by 1 inns and 51 runs. — Five to 4 011 Col- 
chester at starting. 


MASONIC. 
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jo Masonic Mummery. 

MASONIC MUMMERY. 


Without meaning any offence to 
any good Mason, and under the 
idea of exhibiting an account of 
all fashionable diversions, we 
give the following, partly for a 
warning, and partly for the 
amusement of our readers. It 
is rather unfortunate for those 
who ridicule Professor Robinson, 
and others, for what has been 
said of the Infidel Societies, that 
here is a new case in point, either 
contemptibly weak, or desperate- 
ly wicked ; because, to prepare 
or harden the minds of the Mem- 
bers for some purposes not in the 
common course of life, religious 
objects have been burlesqued, 
and sacred authorities degraded, 
either ior mere amusement, or 
worse purposes. 

* — " " 

Trial for Sedition at Avr- 
Circuit Court. 

Wednesday, September 17. 

T HIS day came on the trial of 
John Andrew, shoemaker, in 
Maybole, some time teacher of a 
private school there; and Robert 
Ramsay, Cartwright there. 

The libel charges them as being 
guilty of the crime of sedition, and 
administering unlawful oaths, im- 
porting an obligation not to disco- 
ver crimes, which it is the duty of 
every good citizen and loyal sub- 
jedt to divulge and bring to light, 
in so far as they did, under the 
shew and pretence of a meeting 
for masonry, some time in the year 
1796, at Maybole, along with 
others, their associates, most of them 
from Ireland, form themselves into 
an illegal club or association, stiling 
itself, The Grand Assembly of 
Knights' Templars j” which club, 
under the pretence of initiating in- 
to the ceremonies of masonry, did 
admit various persons as members; 
and did at said admission perform 


- Trial for Sedition , dsV. 

various ceremonies, partly with a 
view to vilify and undermine the 
established religion, and partly to 
represent the Government of the 
country as oppressive and tyranni- 
cal ; and did, with this view, oblige 
those who were admitted, to take, 
and did administer to them, an oath, 
binding them, among other things, 

“ to conceal the secrets of the Order of 
Knights Templars , murder and treason 
not excepted,” or an oath of such im- 
port and tendency; and, more par- 
ticularly, charges them with admi- 
nistering, or causing to be adminis- 
tered, such oath on certain occa- 
sions libelled in the year 1790’. 

Mr. Clerk, Counsel for the pan- 
nels, made no objection to the re- 
levancy of the indictment ; upon 
which the Court pronounced the 
usual interlocutor, and the Jury 
were named and sworn in. 

Evidence for the Prosecution .’ 

Quinlin M‘Adam, Esq. of Wa- 
terside, said, he was Master of a 
Lodge of Free Masons, at May- 
bole, of which the pannels wer$, 
members, but separated themselves 
from it. 

He was shewn the following pa- 
pers : one entitled — Regulations f 
the Grand Assembly f Knights Tem- 
plars, held at Maybole, and a printed 
copy of Paine’s Age of Reason, I .ly- 
ing the name of John Andrew 
printed on it. The above papers 
being libelled on, were identified 
by this witness. 

Wm- Hamilton, Mason in May-- * 
bole, said, he was a member of a 
lodge at Maybole, Royal Arch, 
No 2t>+. When he was admitted 
a member, a pistol was fired, and 
some person called out, put him t» 
death. He was blindfolded at first 
when brought into the room, and 
the covering being afterwards taken 
from his eyes, he was shewn a stone 
jug in the corner of the room, and 
a bush in the jug, and a candle 
burning in it. He was told by 


oogle 
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the pannel Andrew, that it was the 
representation of God Almighty in 
. tlie midst of the burning bush. — 
Andrew was master of (he .lodge, 
and was reading the 3d chapter of 
Exodus. The witness was desired 
to put off hit short, a; it was holy 
ground hi stood on ; the covering was 
put down again- on the witness’s 
lace, and he was led under an arch, 
and, after passing under the arch, 
be was desired to find the book of 
the law j it was taken up by some 
other person in the lodge, who was 
called High Priest, and who said, 
lie would explain it. The witness 
was desired to put money on the 
book to pay lor explaining it to 
him ; the book, he was told, was 
the Bible The witness put money 
on die book as desired, and John 
Andrew made observations on the 
chapter as he read it, but the wit- 
ness does not positively remember 
any of diem. Recollects that part 
of the cliapter where the children 
of Israel are said to ■ be in bon- 
dage. 

The passport for a Royal Arch 
Mason was, I am that I am. 

After the above ceremonies, the 
'witness being taken out of the 
room, had his coat taken oft’, and 
tied on his shoulders in a bundle, 
and was then brought in ; a carpet 
with a rent in it was called the 
veil of the Temple. He was led 
through it, and round the room. A 
sword was pul into his hand, and 
he was ordered to use it against all 
who opposed him as a Knight 
Templar. John Andrew read the 
4th chapter of Exodus ; the wit- 
ness was desired to throw down 
the sword, and was told it was be- 
come a serpent-, after which he was 
desired to take it up again, and 
told it was again a rod. Andrew 
poured ale and porter on the floor, 
and called it blood. He was shewn 
thirteen burning candles, one in the 
middle he was told represented 


Jesus Christ, the other the Twelve 
Apostles. Andrew blew out one of 
the candles, whicli lie called Judas, 
mho betrayed his Master ; one of tliem 
was dim, and was called Peter, r.ho 
denied his Master. Something on a 
table, under a white doth, being 
uncovered, was perceived to be a 
human skull , which the witness was 
desired to take up, and view it, and 
was told, it was a real skull of a 
brother, called Simon Magus. Por- 
ter was poured into the skull, 
which the witness was desired to 
drink; he did so, and it was handed 
round to the whole Knights. An- 
drew put the point of the sword in- 
to it, and then touched the wit- 
ness's head with it, saying — / dub 
thee in the name of the Father, Son, , 
and Holy Ghost. 

H e took an oath to “ keep the sc* 

“ crets of the Knights Templars, mttr- 
“ der and treason not excepted the 
penalty for revealing was, that hit 
body would be rented up like a fir deal. 

John Andrew was master at this 
admission, and at two others where 
the witness was present. 

The witness’s impression was, 
that the ceremonies used were a 
scoffing at religion ; and, though he 
cannot say positively, he thought 
they had a tendency to overturn the 
Government. 

Quintin Stewart, tailor in May- 
bole, said, lie went through some, 
parts of masonry with John An- 
drew, when he had 110 charter. 

He was prepared to bo a Royal 
Arch Mason, and taken to the 
door, where a man in the inside 
called out, Put him to death, and a 
pistol was fired ; he was blind- 
folded and brought into the room, 
and the covering removed, that he 
might see the great sight, the Lard in 
a Jlame of fire in the push, and it net 
consumed-, this was read by An- 
drew. He was commanded to 
put off his shoes, as the place was holy 
ground. He saw p thorn bush in 
a corner 
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a corner of the room, anti a candle 
in the heart of it burning Andrew 
taid, Go and deliver the children of 
Israel from their bondage and the bur- 
then of their task-masters. He was 
taken round their royal encamp- 
ment in the middle of the room, 
and was then put into what they 
called a dark vault , in search of the 
book of the law, and a book was 
thrown down on the floor, and af- 
terwards put into his hand ; he was 
asked to explain it. The High 
Priest came and said he could do it, 
upon being paid tor it. The High 
Priest had a carpet round him ; his 
name was William Moor, an Irish- 
man ; witness gave , money, and 
the High Priest explained the law. 
'i hirteen candles were burning on 
a table ; they were called our Sa- 
viour and his twelve Aj-ostles. 

Witness was taken out of the 
room to be prepared to be a Knight 
Tempi, ir. His coat was tied in a 
bundle on his back, and a stall' put 
in his hand, to travel through the 
sandy desarts. He passed through 
thefrst and second veils of the Temple. 
lie was ordered to cast his staff on 
the ground, so as it might become 
a serpent, iNc. He was taken round 
their royal assembly two or three 
times ; then to a table where some- 
thing was lying covered ; he was 
ordered to uncover it, and he found 
it to be a human skull, which he 
was told was the head of a brother, 
who once tasted, heard, and smel- 
led, as we do now. Andrew poured 
porter into it, and gave it to the 
witness to drink ; he drank a little 
of ii, as did the rest. Andrew took 
a sword, aud put the point of it in- 
to the porier, and touched the wit- 
ness’s head with it, and said, 1 dub 
•you, / dub you, I dub you. 

The witness,was shewn thirteen 
small wands, or rods, in a jug, which 
they called again an Saviour and his 
i we veApostles. Andrew, the master 
oflhe lodge, commented a little on 


them, and then took the witness'^ 
obligation to keep his secrecy. The 
words of the oath were to keep the 
secrets of a Knight Templar, murder 
and high treason not excepted. To 
the best of the witness's know- 
ledge, these were the words. 

Evidence in Exculpation. 

John M‘Clure,jun. in Kirkland- 
hill, denied most of tire circum- 
stances urged by these witnesses. 

John M'Clure, schoolmaster at 
Craigencroy said, murder and trea- 
son were excepted in his oath. 

Several persons gave Andrew* 
and Ramsay good characters. 

Mr. Clerk, Counsel for the pan- 
nels, replied, anil said, the fuels 
charged are not in the nature of mas 
lum in re. 

Lord Justice Clerk summed up 
the whole evidence with great per- 
spicuity and candour. His Lord- 
ship observed, that he could have 
wished that this prosecution had 
been brought sooner ; but tills could 
not be imputed to the prosecutor, for 
it did not appear that he had delayed 
bringing his aftion after he got the 
information. Though this species 
of crime may not have occuried in 
our law before, still the law may be 
applied to remedy it- when it does 
occur. The special law enabled in 
regard to it docs not infringe on the 
law as it stood before. The oath is 
not innocent, even as limited by the 
witnesses for the pannels ; and 
though there is no proof that the 
pannels had entered into a design 
of leading the persons they admitted 
into their society to seditious prac- 
tices, yet the oath may be employed 
for that purpose. His Lordship 
said, he could not believe that any 
such ceremonies were employed in 
other Mason Lodges, because they 
are so abominable and impious ; it 
rather appeared that this was a new 
oath introduced by the pannels, and 
not in use before in admitting Ma- 
sons. — Verdict, Not Guilty. 

PORTING 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


T HE bet of one hundred gui- 
neas, which was to have been 
decided on the 10th inst. upon the 
Bath road, has terminated without 
a triah A Gentleman of fortune 
belted a post-master the above sum, 
that he rode his blood horse fifty 
rniles (twenty-five out, and twenty- 
five in) in less time than his oppo- 
nent should go the same ground 
with a post-chaise and four, chang- 
ing horses and chaise as often as he 
pleased, both in going and coming. 
At the first blush of the business, 
the horse became the favourite; 
but when it was found the post- 
masters on the road individually 
partook of the bet, and entered 
more spiritedly into the professional 
execution , reducing it to certainty in j 
three hours and twenty minutes, 
the owner of tile horse paid forfeit. 

A match between bir H. T. 
Vane’s Cockfighter, and Mr. Wil- 
son's Champion, has been settled 
to be run at Newmarket (lie next 
Spring Meeting for 2000 guineas. 
Cockfighter is ttie favourite, though, , 
fiom tilt* uncommon spued and bot- ; 
tom which Champion shewed at : 
Epsom, when he won the Derby : 
stakes, a very severe and well-con- i 
tested race is expected. 

Eight thousand guineas were lost ' 
at one match of Billiards this sum- j 
mer at Margate. The money has | 
been paid, and the loser did not 
drown himself. 

Fashionable gambling has also 
been very prevalent at Brighton! 
A young heir to a large north coun- 
try property, being received into 
what is called goo, l company only lor 
one evening, -found the demand 
upon him the next morning, for his 
Supper and desert 2600 guineas! 
bjr Wheeler Cuffe, after the 
Vot.. XV IE No. 97. 


Newmarket Meeting, rides his bay 
horse Old England, by Sir Peter, 
against Mr. Parkhurst, who also 
rides his Welter, by Jupiter, thir- 
teen stone each. 

The Batavian Budget of taxes 
announces a tax on pleasure-horses 
— pleasure- horses in Holland ! and 
Dutch jo.kiet ! what an age of Re- 
volutions ! 

Colonel Hanger’s retreat from 
the Racoon Porta, f mentioned in 
our last Number, p. 269) is now 
spoken of by military men, as one 
of the best conducted manoeuvres 
of the present day. We sjiall hear 
less of Moreau’s skill in' retreats 
after this ! 

1 1 appears by some old charters, 
dial the Citizens ol London have a 
right to hunt or shoot within ten (biles 
of the metropolis, without any li- 
cence — No mention is made ol 
their being qualified! 

Mr. Heathcole’s Warter, who is 
matched at Newmarket against Mr. 
C ook son s Diamond, in October, 
is to run the first Spring Meeting 
against Sir Harry Vane Tempest’s 
Cockfighter. Warter is rather the 
favourite against Diamond ; but 
the odds arc against him with 
Cockfighter, who has beat at \ork 
several horses of acknowledged 
excellence. 

In the successive variance of le- 
minine amusements, foot-ball is fast 
going out, and leap-frog is now the 
full sport of the day : a famous 
match was played a short time since 
in Greenwich -park, by an athletic 
1 Duke, and three elastic women of 

I 1 fashion, to the astonishment of the 
veteran corps of Pensioners, who 
agree that a Whitsun roll down 
liic hill, in point of exhibition , is 
nothing to be compared with it! 

1 E A mare 
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Sporting Intelligence. 


A mare belonging to Mr. Rob- 
son, of Littie Britain, was matched 
last month to trot seventeen miles 
in fifty-six minutes, with Mr. Mars- 
den, who betted Mr. Robson four 
hundred to one she did not do it, 
Mr. Marsden thinking it impossible 
any horse, mare, or gelding, could 
do it. She performed the match 
with great case in three minutes 
and ten seconds within the time 
given. She also had an engage- 
ment with Mr. Dyson, of Park- 
lane, who betted Mr. Robson 2000 
guineas to 100, she did riot trot 
nineteen miles intone hour; but on 
her last performance, Mr. Dy son 
being called on to cover, chose to 
forfeit the money down, rather 
than make the stakes good. This 
mare is blind of one eye, 17 years 
of age, and was lately purchased 
for 10 guineas. She is again 
matched to trot 19 miles within the 
hour. 

Archery — The Quiver given by 
l ady Horton to the three Lanca- 
shire Societies, viz. the Lancashire 
Bowmen, Broughton Archers, and 
Middleton Archers, to be shot for 
six years, and on the seventh to be 
shot for by those gentlemen who 
had won it once, was finally con- 
tested on the 10th inst. in Sir Watts 
Horton’s park, at Chaderton, by 
Thos. Palmer, Esq Joseph Thack- 
eray, Esq. and Samuel Hobson, 
Esq. the only archers entitled by 
the regulations#) shoot for it (Mr, 
Thomas Marriot being out ol Eng- 
land.) The prize was won by Air. 
Thackeray, who iiad 287 cast — 
Mr Hobson, 268 — and Mr. Pal- 
mer, 212. 

A Frenchman gained his bet of 
fifty guineas, by rating last month 
22 dozen, or 2+ toi the largest vyst. is 
— -ra.v from the shell — which he 
{•Wa. towed 7 t r.it iu an hour, together 
with two hoitles of sherry, and 
3lb. oi while bread! ! ! This won- 
derful Frenchman may be seen at a 


certain great house in Piccadilly, 
and is since known by the name of 
the Oyster Monster // / 

A man, named John Taylor, a 
few mornings since, ran for the 
wager of a guinea, at Ewell, in 
Surrey, a mile in five minutes, 
which he easily performed : many 
bets were pending, though a Mr. 
Fitz and Lieut, l'lum were the 
principal winners. 

An odd coincidence occurs in a 
late Translcr of Property. A Mr. 
Sparerib has sold his estate at Ham } 
to a Gentleman of the name of 
Porker , a relation of Mr. Gammon. 

The French Papers stale that 
the Prince of Horn bon Conti, sent 
out of France, lives happily near 
Barcelona. His pension is paid 
regularly, and he consoles himself 
for die loss of his dignities with a 
good table, a few capital horses, 
and the pleasures of the chase. 

A very severe and scientific set 
to lately took place m the Broad- 
way, near St. Clement’s Church, 
between two of the Fair Inhabitants 
of the softer sex, who reside in the 
delightful retreats of Lcivkner's-lane. 
Alter a contest of ten minutes, one 
of the amazons thought proper to 
give in, and the conqueress behaved 
so generously on the occasion, that 
she not onlyVxchanged fists in token 
of amity, but treated in a very 
handsome libation of that fashion- 
able liquor, called flashes of light- 
ning l 

Fatal Duel. — Abuse of the Point of 
Honour ! — (from a Dublin paper of 
the 10th inst.) “ Yesterday morn- 
ing two of the fair sex in the occu- 
pation of carrying baskets, had a 
misunderstanding in Pill-lane, op- 
posite the fish- market Much time 
was not devoted to investigation or 
disquisition — they engaged in a 
twinkling, beak and clu.es. One 
of them bit a piece completely out 
of the cheek of her antagonist — 
while die other returned the com- 
pliment 
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jdimcrtt by tearing out an eye of 
her devourer. 

Mr. Ward, Miller, of Upping- 
ham, in Rutland, lately lost his litb 
by fighting with a brother miller, 
sen ant to Mr. Sewell, of that place, 
whose mill is situate about an hun- 
dred yards from the deceased’s. — 
We understand the combatants 
agreed to meet half way between 
the two mills to decide the quarrel) 
that they fought for above an hour, 
during which time they stopped se- 
veral times to drink each other’s 
health — set to again, till at length 
Ward was obliged to give it in, 
and died from the bruises he had 
received in the battle. His oppo 
nent lies dangerously ill. 

Lately as the coach from London 
to Chester was leaving Little- 
worth, the driver was alarmed with 
the cry of fire from the inside, 
when he found that a loaded pistol, 
deposited in the pocket of the 
coach -door, had gone off, as is sup- 
posed, by the shutting of the door, 
shot a gentleman, who was a pas- 
senger, in the leg, with a braciT of 
bullets, and set the garments of a 
lady on fire. 

On Wednesday, September 2 f, 
the Kentish-town Association, com- 
manded by the Honourable Cap- 
tain Fitzsimon Frazer, had their 
last Field-day for this seaspn ; when 
they fired at a target for a sub- 
scription silver cup. The firing of 
the corps, in general, was remarked 
for extraordinary precision, and did 
credit to their discipline. The prize 
was adjudged to Mr. Cantel, jun. 
who put in two excellent shots out 
of' three ; one of which was in the 
centre of the bull’s eye. 

Edward Oates, under-gardener 
to the Archbishop of York, lately 
attempting to disturb and take a 
nest of young hawks, was so vio- 
lently attacked by the dam and 
her mate, that he fell from the tree, 
and was killed upon the spot. 
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Ecc/es If 'air . — This motley as- 
semblage of noise and barbarism 
commenced on Monday Sept. J : 
bull-baiting in all its purity — racing 
by quadrupeds and bipeds — four 
and two-legged brutes — asses iii 
Various shapes. A hand bill, giving 
a list of these rational amusements, 
has been weekly circulated in Man- 
chester : the bill closes with “ God 
save tlie King, and long life to the 
Honourable Secretary at War!” 

Latly Di mutate has had a Route y 
which ended in the company re- 
ceiving three black eyes, four 
cracked craniums, and two bloody 
noses ! 

A trotting-match by two ponies, 
for 100 guineas, was lately perform- 
ed on the race course on Barham 
Downs, the property of Mr* Lee, 
of Temple-bar, London, and Mr. 
Quihampton, of Ashford. The 
match was made to trot six times 
round the course, which is twelve 
miles, and was performed in rather 
more than +9 minutes. At start- 
ing the odds were in favour of Mr. 
Lee’s poney, who kept the lead till 
the third time of coming round, 
when getting into a gallop, he was 
obliged to return to the former 
ground where he first changed his 
pace, and after that period could 
not regain upon his adversary ; the 
match was in consequence won by 
Mr. Quihampton, and the knowing 
Gentlemen greatly taken in. 

Chatham , Oft. 6. — A few days 
past, some carpenters employed on 
board the Lazaretto, in Sandgate 
creek, went ashore to amuse them- 
sclyes in shooting birds ; not hav- 
ing any shot, they loaded their guns 
with pieces of old lead ; in return- 
ing on board, the last man who had 
a piece in his hand not discharged, 
in getting into the bow of the boat, 
hLs foot slipt, Inj fell down, and with 
the fall, the gun went oil, shot one 
man that was in the boat who died 
soon after, and wounded another 
L, 1 in 
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in his thigh, that an amputation was 
obliged to lake place. 

A curious circumstance happened 
on a market-day, at Croydon: — A 
great number of people assembled 
to dispose of their commodities ; 
geese were offered for sale at nine 
shillings, butter at fourteen pence, 
and every other article dear in pro-, 
portion. Just as the market liad 
opened, the Brighton mail coach- i 
man drove into town, and told the 
market people that an amazing 
mob was within half a mile of them, 
whose intention it was to oblige 
them to sell geese at four shillings, 
fresh butter at twelve-pence, and 
every article cheap in projiortion — I 
The market- folks held a consults- | 
tion, and imagining that the mob ! 
would arrive belore they could pack | 
tip, agreed to sell lor the low prices. 
There was no mob, and the coach- 
man drove off, happy at being the 
cause of the “ knowing ones being 
taken in. 

Puppyism. — A young, dashing 
blade, the other day, in London, 
stept into a haberdasher’s to buy a 
watch-ribbon, which came to tour- 
pence; he laid a shilling on the 
counter, the man immediately gave 
him 6d. only, without recollecting 
that 2d. more was due to him: so, 
after sonic time, when this Bond- 
street Lounger had looked at the 
man, and the man at him, “ Fel- 
low,” says he, “ fatigue me 
with my twopence!!” 

“ O temporal 0 mores:" 

Some gentlemen who were at 
Canterbury Races, have been vi- 
saing the principal towns in that 
neighbourhood, and being tolerably 
expert at cant-playing, have carried 
off' a large sum of money. At 
Sandwich, on the Wednesday even- 
ing, they collated upwards of 
2001.; an old man in the wool trade, 
with a farmer from the country, 
soon had their pockets emptied by 
playing atcribbage with them : o:ie 


| of the gentlemen betted the hum 
of moot two guineas that he did not 
I produce 1001. in half an hour ; the 
| stapler, about 75 years old, hob- 
I bled out, and came back with 
1 bank notes to the amount within 
! the limited time, but alas! he had 
| belter left them at home, lor he not 
i knowing the game, his notes were 
easily obtained by the gentlemen, 
who said they did not make a prac- 
tice of sitting up late, very politely 
wished them a good night, and 
took their departure. 

A great number of salmons have 
come up the river Ouse, several 
miles above Lewes, in Sussex, for 
the last two or three years; but the 
variety of nets that are daily used 
in this river, some ot them with 
meshes small enough to catch a 
sprat, is enough to destroy the fish- 
ery of llie finest river in the king- 
dom. The water-bailiff, or other 
officer whose province it may be, 
should prevent the use of those de- 
structive engines. 

A certain ilashing Sprig of Fashion, 
who resides not far from St. James's 
Square, is stated some time since to 
have returned from a watering- 
place, for the purpose of eloping 
with the daughter of a tradesman 
in B — nd-street. The youthful 

couple had reached, in all the joys 
of expectation, the distance of 55 
miles westward of London, when 
they were overtaken by the en- 
raged brother of the fair fugitive, 
who, regardless of the breach of 
privilege, bestowed a very hand- 
some remembrance on the shoulders 
of Nobility, and returned to town 
in triumph with his disappointed 
sister. 

Another maiden Lady in St. 
Clement's, has had a favourite Cat 
interred in a patent coffin. 

On Monday, Oct. G, a match 
was run from Dewsbury to Mark- 
ham-Moor, near Tuxford, and 
back, distance 100 lodes, by Mr. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Whitaker’s grey horse, 
Shillilo, carrying list, against Mr. 
W. SpeddingVgrey horse, Jack-a- 
Ratlle,' weight 7st. which was won 
by J ack-a-Rattle, performing it in j 
Id hours, and Mr Whitaker’s in 
14- hours. — Jack-a-Rattlo only had 
about three pints of ale during the j 
journey. 

A race-horse belonging to an of- 
ficer in Norwich barracks, some 
days since, ran away with a boy 
who rode him, and on reaching 
Tombland, near the passage into 
the church-yard, precipitated him- 
self into the -cellar of a basket- 
maker. The boy, in the act of 
falling, caught the floor above; 
there were three men and a boy at 
woik in the cellar; and although 
the aperture by which the horse 
entered was so small, llurt it was 
with great difficulty he could be 
got out by it, neither he, nor any 
of the people were in lire least 
hurt. 

An A merican recruiting Serjeant, 
in his advertisement, calls upon the 
following description of persons to 
join him --and, indeed, it appears 
very probable, that they may afford 
the United States a considerable 
body of troops; — “ Those persons 
whose wives are not blessed with a 
lainb-lik j disposition; whose fathers 
have not a quantum suffleit of paren- 
tal affection; whose creditors are 
rapacious; or whose sweethearts 
have proved loo frail, will do well 
to embrace this opportunity cfjoin- 
ing the army, where they will be 
treaied will) kindness, and have 
every attention paid to them as men 
and soldiers.” 

The following anecdote shews 
that there are sharps and fiats in 
Paris, as well as in London: — “ A 
person applied to a man very rich, 
and credulous, with a proposal of 
selling him a secret, by wiiich he 
would win considerable sums at 
play. The bargain was struck for 
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the secret, rt a consideration of 
2L00U frar.cs paid down in cash, 
a bill for 80,000 francs, and the 
cession of a property valued at 
about 50,000 more. The agree- 
ment wr.s made, and the instru- 
ments, both of obligation and sale, 
i were regularly diawn up, and 
signed in the presence of a public 
man. The new possessor of the 
pretended secret was soon after 
introduced by his instruflor to a 
gaming-house, where they suffered 
him to win some thousand francs: 
but his good lortune did not last 
long; the fourth and fifth sittings 
were fatal to the player, who then 
began to s lisped an imposition. 
Ashamed of being made the dupe 
of a man without the necessaries 
of life, he proposed to the seller, 
that he should retain -the ‘21 , 000 
francs, together with the property, 
valued at 50,000, he had received ; 
but that he should give up the bill 
for the 80,000. This the sharper 
refused to do; and the matter Iras 
been brought into a court of jus- 
tice.” 

Some time since, a well-dressed 
sharper observing a gentleman ar- 
rive on horseback at Mr, Cock- 
burn’s stables, in King-street, Glas- 
gow, and hearing him ask the ostler 
w here another perkin liv ed, he, in 
the ostler’s hearing, said to the gen- 
tleman, as if acquainted with him, 
*• We 11 go and have a dram,” and 
seemingly went along with him to 
Mr. Cockburn's house. Shortly 
after, the sharper came to the sta- 
ble, and ordered the ostler to give 
the horse sixpenny- worth of oats, 
lie then went away, but returned 
fully equipped, mounted, and rode 
oil with the hoise. 

A Mr. C. Grouch, a young far- 
mer, of Barford, lately shot a fine 
hen bustard on Salisbury -plain, 
which measured from tip to tip of 
the wings six feet, and above liuee 
feet from die beak to the tail. 

FLA ST 
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A Black man, in Jamaica, some 
time ago was taken up by his 
Master for buying goods, knowing 
them to have been stolen. He was 
tried, lound guilty, and sentence 
passed upon him. The Judge pro- 
nounced — “ Take and flog that 
black rascal.” The prisoner beg- 
ged to be heard, which was grant- 
ed. Says he, “ It' white man buy 
tolen goods, will you ruder white 
rascal a flog ? (Yes, to be sure, said 
the Judge). Dere is my Massa, 
he buy tolen goods, he know I was 
tolen when lie bought me ; hold um 
last.” 

The Ladies, says a Punnical Cor- 
respondent, have all been lately in 
a flutter about a Secret Expedition to 
Breast Harbour. *. 

Nervous susceptibility is not wholly 
confined to the fashionable and ti- 
tled Dames, as we are credibly in- 
formed, that the melting rib of a 
buckish butcher, not far from Knights- 
bridge- Green, has such a dread of 
bfeing insulted by naughty men, 
that after sunset she never ventures 
beyond the shop-door, without the 
feminine accompaniment of a brace 
of bull- dogs 

The rumoured determination of 
sending all Aliens out of the coun- 
try who shall be found gambling in 
our funds can be considered as no 
great hardship. Few men, we be- 
lieve, ever complain of those who 
relieve them from the stocks. 

The enemy’s ships must keep a 
sharp look out now that the Botany 
Bay navy is on the watch. The 
colonists will steal upon them be- 
fore they are aware. 

No man ever succeeded so sud- 
denly in making proselytes, as Mr. 
Howard, of Old-street, during the 
late riots. No sooner were his men 


turned loose, than the whole vvertf 
converted into Quakers. 

It now appears that Mr. How- 
ard, of Old-street, was a forestalier 
of legs. This accounts for his be- 
ing attacked by so many cripples. 
Every man, who assembled in the 
mob, before his house, might plead 
a lame excuse. 

The common cry of starcity ex* 
tends even to the game. We are 
confidently assured, that not a par- 
tridge has been' seen in any of the 
brick-fields near London. 

The dispositions of the Courts 
of Sweden and Denmark were suf- 
ficiently’ shewn in the names of the 
Officers whom they selected for op- 
posing our right of visitling neu- 
tral ships, in conformity to the 
Right of Nations. The name of 
the one is Wrangle, and of the other 
Krabbe. 

A ministerial paper represents 
the French O Dicers as so many ci- 
devant valets-dechambre — This 
accounts for their dressing the Aus- 
trian Generals so well. 

The accoucheurs will be happy to 
hear from the Agricultural Reports, 
that several distinguished Gentle- 
men are breeding. 

The Ladies, who complain so 
loudly against tiie near approach of 
tile naked Gentlemen at Ramsgate, 
seem to think the fashion of nu- 
dity the exclusive privilege of the fair 
sex. 

The French Philosopher, who 
pretends to have discovered that a 
part of the human body possesses 
the quality of mood, has in fait 
proved nothing that is new. We 
have long known that British sailors 
are hearts of oak, and -ceooden heads 
are surely no novelty in any coun- 
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The belief in ghosts is fast de- 
caying in this country. When 
the -M agistrates of Bath were told 
the other day, that a ghost haunted 
the purlieus of one of the churches 
of that city, instead of sending lor 
a clergyman, they commissioned a 
constable to lay it, which he did — in 
the watch-house! 

an officer, in the Expedition to 
Holland, obliged to surrender to a 
superior party of the enemy, called 
out, Je me rends, i. e. 1 surrender, 
f rom that time the soldiers ludi- 
crously called him Jemmy Round . — 
We are far from throwing the least 
blame rm an officer, who behaved 
in the most gallant and honourable 
manner ; we only mean to point 
out the humour ol our men. 

An Irishman was met lately 
in the Borough by a Gentleman 
who recollected him in the Rebel- 
lion, and who asked him what 
brought him here? — the fellow re- 
plied — “ I'lcase your Honour, you 
know I was hanged.” — ‘‘ Hang- 
ed,” said the Gentleman, with some 
surprise, “ Yes, Sir, hanged, that 
is, I was cast tor death, and made 
my escape, which is the same thing, 
as you know I am a (lead man by 
the law, though now I earn a very 
honest livelihood. ’ ’ 

A poor fellow who was sentenced 
to be hanged a few weeks ago in 
Ireland, when he came to the gal- 
lows, observed, that the Judge did 
not say he should be hanged by 
the neck, and therefore demanded 
to be suspended by the heels. The 
Sheriff observed, that at all events 
he must be hanged until he was 
dead. " Oeh then,” says Pat, “ if 
that's the case, neck against heels 
lor ever — hang away, Mr. O'Mul- 
t i/a tie /” 

A woman in the neighbourhood 
of Ormskirk, in Lancashire, went 
a few weeks ago to the shop of a 
tallow chandler, to purchase a 
pound of caudles, for which 4ie 
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tendered the sum she had some- 
times before paid for the same 
quantity — “ This is not enough,'* 
said the shopkeeper, “candles are 
advanced in price, and you must 

pay me another halfpenny!” . 

“ And pray, Sir, what is the rea- 
son of this advance in the price of 
candles?” — “Oil!” replied the 
chandler, “this war, this war.” — - 
“ What!"’ said the woman, “are 
they then gotten to feigllton by can- 
dle iceL?” 

A few weeks ago, at a town in 
Warwickshire, one of the members 
of a distre-,ied company of come- 
dians prevailed upon a blacksmith , 
with a stentorian voice, to under- 
take the song of The Early Horn, 
by way of making a little variety, 
and “ raising the wind” at his be- 
nefit. The blacksmith came upon 
the stage, and began to clear his 

pipes, with a tyc—tum — taw. 

“ D — n your tye — turn — taw,” cried 
a fellow from the gallery. — “ Whv, 
d — n yen then,” returned the black- 
smith, “ and d— n me if I sing any 
more.” — Thus ended the black- 
smith’s song before it was begun. 
The audience grumbled much at 
their disappointment ; and the actor, 
rather than meet their reproaches, 
marched off w ith the cash received 
at the door, and left the expenses of 
the house to be shared by the com- 
pany- 

The paucity of lamps in Chester 
has been so great, that a Gentle- 
man, who lodged at an inn in 
Northgate-street, not being able 
to procure a lanthorn, was obliged 
one night to give the waiter hall' a 
, crown to walk before him, with his 
shirt skirt hanging out of hit 
breeches, as a mark tor turn to liiU 
{ovv to liis hotel. 

Jt has been thought extremely 
hard that Mr. Kemble was iJi- 
treated by the Livery, merely on 
account of his size, as if a nun 
coukl 4Hit tali of scarcity without 
producing 
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producing a sample. This truly great 
man is indignant at such treatment, 
and declares it will be some time 
before he -pitches his load again in 
Common Hall. 

The proverb of, “ There is truth 
in wine, - *’ was lately verified in a 
novel manner : Dr. Wade, of Dub- 
lin, having frequently lost money 
from a sort of press in which he 
deposited it, placed a bottle of port 
uncorked against the door, so that 
it must fall out when the press 
should be opened. In a few mi- 
nutes after lie had set this trap, he 
found his maid servant all covered 
with the contents of the bottle, 
which was unfortunately decanted 
in her bosom. 

The French Commandant of 
Malta might have conveyed his 
whole garrison to France as part of 
Doiomieu’s Cabinet of Natural 
History. They had suffered so 
much from famine, that they might 
have passed for mummies ! 

A Correspondent at Margate 
relates the following curious cir- 
cumstance : — A Gentleman and 
servant lately staid at one of the 
boarding-house^ here nnlil his bill 
amounted to 25 guineas, besides 
considerable debts which he con- 
trafted ut other places. He then 
went off, and left his servant be- 
hind, who joined in the general 
execrations uttered against his mas- 
ter. The Gentleman, however, 
returned in about a week, when nil 
parties agreed in praising him as 
an honourable man. But now mark 
the change ! he ttaidanother month, 
and then taking his servant with 
him, went off without paying a shil- 
. ling of his increased debts! 

Fashions. — Dialogue between a 
Lady and Man Milliner at Paris . — 
* Citizen, I am just come to town ; 
pray have the goodness to inform 
me how I must appear, to be in the 
fashion?” — “ Madame ’tis done in 
a moment ; in' two minutes I shall 


equip you in the first style. — Be 
pleased to take off that bonnet.” 

“ Well." — “ Off with that petti- 
coat.” — •“ There it is .” — “ Away 
with these pockets.” — “ There 
they go.” — “ Throw off that hand- 
kerchief.” — “ ’Tis done.” — “ A- 
way with that corset and sleeves.” 
— “ Will that do?” — ■“ Yes, Ma- 
dame, you are now in tire fashion. 
— ‘Tis an easy matter you see. — 
To be dressed in the fashion, you 
have only to undress!" 

Hadfield, on his removal from 
Newgate, expressed much reluc- 
tance to change his situation ; dis- 
mal as was that of Newgate, he 
did not wish to exchartge it for 
scenes of untried being ; and to 
Mr Kirby’s reasonings on the mat- 
ter he coolly replied, “ You talk 
very finely, Master Kirby — but - 
mad as you think me to be, do rot 
imagine that I am to be convinced 
by such Newgatory arguments.” 

“ Several works ol the immortal 
Shakespeare,” says an Irish cor- 
respondent, “ arc to be revived at 
Drury lane this season.” 

The Emperor Paul wishes to take 
one of his daughters from her hus- 
band. How many men of fashion 
in England would wish to have 
such a faiher-in taw. 

Some time since, as an Irish 
Gentleman met with an acquaint- 
ance in town, he informed him, he 
was at a loss how to spend his even- 
ings, and enquired what was the 
Play at Drury-lane Theatre ? — 

“ There is an excellent performance 
there this evening,” said the other, 

I assure you, lor 1 have seen 
the Play-bill; and that is — The 
Birth-Day, and Lodoiska." — “ Lead 
of IVhiskcy!" replied the Irish Gen- 
tleman. very hastily, *' then, by 
J — s, I’ll be there, lor I have not 
tasted a drop of whiskey since I 
came from Dublin.” — The other 
jocosely wished him a good day, 
and hoped he would relish it. 

POETRY. 
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THE HIGH COURT OF DIANA. 


THE WATERING PLACE. 

I 7*ROM London driv’n by Phcebus’ 
7 scorching ray, 

The sick and healthy, wing their eager 
way. 

The Youths of Fashion urge with sound- 
ing thong 

Their well-bred steeds, who dash like 
wind along. 

Th tMart rate Hoy each day is fully stow’d, 
And Boulton's Coaches fill the Brighton Road, 
Mister and Mistress ‘Tape, a loving pair, 
Now leave Cheapside, all in their one-horse 
chair, 

Forgetting not their vehicle to cram 
With bottl’d potter, chickens, -cake, and 
ham. 

Tn bran-new boots, and mounted on a hack, 
On Ludgate-hiil th' Apprentice turns his 
back } 

Smacks his smart fPbip,” and vorks his 
long spurr’d heel, 

And damns the « Patters" — cause — 'tis 
so ginteel . 

The artful Gamester, as he onward plods, 
Lays the deep plot, and calculate* the odds. 
The Lady Abbess shews her well- drawn 
plan. 

And tells each pupil how to know her man. 
At length- appeals the wish’d-for spot in 
view, 

And all arrived, their different schemes 
pursue. 

When Sol's bright beams first dance upon 
the wave, 

■Both high and low their limbs promiscuous 
lave. 

T^ien at the libraries, the rattling dice 
The old, the young, the rich, the poor, en- 
tice ; 

Gentle and simple own their itch for play, 
And roatting proves the Order of the Day. 
Blades of Spirit scorn such narrow 
bounds, 

^«d set the Caster— for a thousand pounds. 
Vol. XVII. No. 97 . 


\ Cry, u Seven’s the Main! What odds that 
I don’t nick ?” 

And bet cool hundreds on a card or trick ; 

Some pay devotion to the generous wine, . 

And others bow at love’s seducing shrine. 

Th’ asthmatic CiT , sent out for change of 
air, 

Finds in a coffee-room some easy chair, 

Where, ’midst the joys of porter, punch, 
and smoke, 

He tells, with shaking sides, the worn-out 
j >ke, 

Whilst hi* plump dame displays her brawny 
fis‘. — 

In playing ** Cummerce ,’’ or a game at 
« Pise 

And Miss and Master join their dear Mama, 

In spending guineas — earn’d by poor Papa, 

Such is the scene, till Winter’s chilly 
looks 

Drive away Ladies , Nobles , Pigeons, Rocks ^ 

And empty pockets force the trading ftp 

To quit gentility, and mind his sh*»p ! 

SMOKER. 

. \ 

THE DIPPERS. 

OINCE dipping’s the fashion with old 
and with young, 

Since all must dip Ocean’s green billows 
among. 

Attend, ye fair dippers , attend to my lay. 

Nor by dipping too often drive prudence 
away. 

Ye young wealthy Nobles, of dipping be- 
• ware, 

Nor dip into scenes where the wily cant 
snare ; 

Yet dip in rhe streams which all fountain* 
surpass. 

For the soul must expand when dipp’d 
deep in the glass! 

F Ye 
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Ye Minors, forbear, when you dip the 
pure ore. 

And remember time passes— but turns 
bach no more ! 

And, while dipping amid the rich stream- 
let* of gold, 

Beware, lest your follies* in youth, should 
be. old! 

Yc T°$*rs t whod'p in the nc&ar divine, 

Of dipping be careful— for truth is in 
wine; 

And, 'tis said, that the brain of the wise 
or the fool 

Will always be shallow, when noddles are 
full. 

Ye Poets, ye Satirists , pause, while yc 
thiuk, 

Kor dip your pens rashly in Ridicule’s ink , 

Lest your names down the river of Lethe 
should glide, 

And the dipper be sham’d, when by dip- 
ping he died. 

Yc Gamesters , who dip in the vortex so 
strong, 

And dip, without conscience, the gudgeons 
among, 

Beware, lest a shark in the cun-ent you 
find. 

Who will dip you, in turn, and avenge all 
mankind. 


UPS AND DOWNS! 

S EE Kate the bewitching, in splendid 
array, 

The pride of the simple, the toast of the 

g a y; 

She is haughty and fierce as the greatest 
Bashaw, 

Her smile is enchanting, her pleasure is 
law. 

She mocks humble merit, to genius un- 
known. 

While the praise of the servile and base is 
her own; 

But when fickle Fortune has ventur'd to 
frown, j 

She is humble and gentle— for then she is " 
down. 

See bold Mists ess Staring , with jewels 
and lace. 

Looks Virtue and Modesty full in the 
face ! 

She talks of her pedigree, boasts of her 
pelf— 

And remembers all things, but he* vain- 
boasting seifs- 


TRY. 

With a thousand strange fancies she scat- 
ters her gold. 

And at last she discovers that Fame is not 
sold ; 

Since, by Fortune set up, she amaxes the 
town, 

And the gazer remembers, how low she 
was DOWN. 

The Gamester, who rattles the dice-box 
all night, 

Who makes Hazard his trade, and Picquet 
his delight ; 

With his curricle, dashing to Brighton re- 
pairs, 

And, while feasting ; for others nor eater r 
nor caret ; 

Now up, he is fit for the highest a 
guest. 

And his cook and his valet ne'er peacefully 
rest : 

Tho' should Chance in a whimsical mo- 
ment e’er frown, 

He’ll be kick’d out of doors, and hence- 
forward— be down! 

The Dowager Dimple , who once wa* 
the Queen 

Of the Balls, and the Baths, and the 
Course, and the Stein ; 

Who adorn’d her fair form in the habit of 
taste ! 

Who was toasted as Venus, and little more 
chaste ; 

Now she strolls all the morning, negleft- 
* ed, forlorn, 

Of Puppies the sport, and of Matrons the 
scorn ; 

And her conduit is censur’d by Nymphs 
of renown. 

Who with smiles and grimaces— arc run- 
ning her down 1 

■ • 

There is fair Lady Lovely, with graces 
and charms 

Enough to set kingdoms and Kiugs up rn 
arms ; 

She is scouted and scorn’d, tho’ not many 
months since 

She was thought a fit Tut’ress for States- 
man or Prince — 

She was up, as 'tis said, and so higlr she 
was thrown, 

That the sun shine of fashion and taste 
were her own s 

But now the horizon is mark’d with a 
frown , 

And the cold glance of Courtiers pro- 
claims— -he is DOWN. 

Then since ’tis the ups and the downs 
that pan give 

The zesr to all pleasures, which teach ui 
to live— 

Let 
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Let those who are up be with modesty 
blest, 

And let those who arc ekwn learn in quiet 
to rest ; 

Let the fav’ rites of Fortune remember the 
day 

When they scarce had a dinner— or money 
co pay— 

And should Fate on the splendours of life 
again frown, 

They will laugh at the tidiest, tho' they 
may he down 1 

DERRY DOWN, DOWN. 

Brighton . 


AN EXTEMPORE IRREGULAR. 

ODE 

On tbt DEATH of Mrs. MONTAGUE. 
Cui pudor, ct justitiac soror 
Incorrupta tides., nudaq ; veritas 
tf Quandoullum invenientparem ? 

« M ultis ilia Nicris * flebilis occidit, 
Nulii fiebilior quam — to ye r Little 
Sweeps ! f” Hor. 

M OURN, hapless, sooty, little 

Sweepers I mourn 

Your banish’d feast and tinsell’d laurels 
torn 1 

The swinging knell proclaims your hostess 
down 

To those blest realms to wicked wights 
unknown : 

No more your tretlr, as purest ivory white, 
Shall her old English beef and pudding 
bite. 

No more shall ye, with joy elate, 
From yonder chimnies scream; 

Ah me ! what sad reverse of fare ! 
May now no May will seem. 

No more the brush and shovel's sound 
Shall urge your feet to beat rhe ground. 
In measures light and airy; 
Whils tsome solicit those that pass 
The tribute small of humble brass, 

Of greater presents wary. 

In the lov’d Square no festive boards are 
spread, 

P/cviously garnish’d with huge loaves of 
bread, 

To meet old England’s boasted pride, 
With smoaking puddings by its side, 
(That erst the board of ancient monarchs 
grac'd, 

But since, alas ! for meagre cates dis- 
plac’d ;) 

* The metropolitan corps of Chimney- 
Sweepers, annually treated by Mrs. Mon- 
taguein Portman- square. 

f For “ tili Firgilif” making similar 

metre. 


With flaggons of porter and nutty-btwwa 

ale, 

Fit for those of the dray, and that work 
with the flail 

Permit us, heav’nly Cherubim 1 to mourn 

In solemn st< p around thy sculptur’d urn; 

And deck its polish’d sides with many a 
wreath, 

Wont the»r sweet scents from votive plate 
to breathe. 

Though black our hands, our hearts are 
pure as snow, 

From which unceasing gratitude shall Row. 

For you thus taught us, whilst you gave 
us bread— 

« Not to yourself, but God to give lb© 
praise ; 

a For He alone the drooping soul can raise, 

u If we his holy paths with siedfast virtu© 
tread.” 

Sept. 5, 1800. WOW 5 .KL 


LONDON’S SUMMER MORNING. 


TTTHO has notwak’d to list the busy 
VV sounds 

Of Summer’s Morning, in the sultry 
smoke 

Of noisy London? On the pavement hot 

The sooty chimncy-b>y, with dingy face 

And tatrei’d cov’ring, shrilly bawls hi* 
trade, 

Rousing the sleepy housemaid. At the. 
door 

The ni ilk -pail rattles, and the tinkling 
bell 

Proclaims the du tman’s office, while the 
street 

Is lost in clouds impervious. Jfow begin* 

The din of hackney-coaches, waggons, 
carts ; 

While tinmans’ shops, and noisy trunk- 
makers, 

Knife- grinders, coopers, squeaking cork- 
cuttcrs, 

Fruit. barrows, and the hunger-giviogcrie* 

Of vegetable venders, fill the air. 

Now ev'ry shop displays its varied trade, 

And the fresh sprinkled pavement coai* 

the feet 

Of early walker*. At the private door 

The ruddy housemaid twills the busy mop . 

Annoying the smart ’prentice, or neat gul 

Tripping with band-box, lightly. Now, 
the sun 

Darts burning splendour on the glitt'ring 
pane. 

Save where the canvas awning throws a 
shade 

On the gay merchandize. Now, sprue* 
and trim, 

in 
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In shop* (where beauty smiles with in - 1 
dustry). 

Sits the smart damsel, while the passenger 
Peeps through the window, watching ev’ry 
charm. 

Now pastry dainties catch the eyes minute 
Of humming inse&s, while the limy snare 
Waits to enthral them. Now the lamp- 
lighter 

Mounts the tall ladder, nimbly vent’rous, 
To trim the half-fill’d lamp ; while at 
his feet ^ 

The pot. boy yells discordant ! all along 
The sultry pavement, the old-cloathsman 
cries 

In tone monotonous, and side -long views j 
The area, for his traffic. Now the bag 
Js slily opcn’5, and the half-worn suit 
(Som times the pilfer'd treasure of the base 
Domestic spoiler), for one half its worth, 
Sinks in the green abyss. The porter now 
Bears his huge load along the burning way, 
And the poor Poet wakes iiom busy 
dreams 

¥• paint ti e Summer Mcrniig, 

EPIGRAM. 

• K READING OF THF. EXECUTION' OF 
A MALEFACTOR WHOSE NAME WAS 
VOWFL. 

V OWEL ! quoth Ned, with sigh pro- 
found, 

The forfeit now is paid ; 

Thy mnn'rous ciimcs have justice found, 
Tho' justice was delay’d. 

«« True" (says his friend) (t but cease, 

I pray— x 

Suppress at once your sigh. 

Since, thank our stars, no one can say 
*Tis eith/r U or J.” 

A Tear the ’Change. W. BIRCH. 

LINES ON A POOR AUTHOR. 

JN IMITATION OP MR. POPE'S ODE 
ON SOLITUDE. 

H UNGRY the wretch, and tom with 
cave. 

With scatter’d papers strew’d around, 
Who groaning breathes the garret air, 

That whistles round. 

Who lacks of gold, who wants e’en bread, 
Whose bureau yields him no attire, 
Whose roof ’gainst heat affords no shade, 
Nor hath a fire. 

Curs’d he whose wretchedness doth fir.d 
Hours, days, and years thus drawl 
away ; 

Whose starving body, worn-out mind. 

Doth curse the day. 


No sleep by night, by day no ease, 

Each pass'd alike in expectation, 

Least growling duns should come to teate 
His meditation. „ 

Thus starves the man by fame unknown. 
Unpitied thus the author sighs ; 

Driv’n from the woihl, no friendly stone 
Tells where he lies. 

SOUBLERICUS. 


INVITATION TO JOY. 

(from THE GERMAN.) 

QAY, who u ould mope in joyless plight, 
While youth and spring bedeck tht 
scene, . 

And scorn the proffer’d gay delight, 

With thankless heart and frowning 
mien ? 

See Joy with becks and smiles appear, 
While roses strew the devious way ; 

The feast of life she bids u£ share, 
'Where'er our pilgrim footsteps stray. 

And still the grove is co*l and green. 

And clear the bubbling fountain Bows, 

Still shines the night’s retplendcnt queen. 
As erst in Paradise she rose : 

The grapes their purple nedlar pour, n 
T o 'suag*. the heart Shat griefs oppress $ 

And_ still the lonely ev'niug bow'r 
Invites and seteens the stolen kiss. 

Still Philomela's melting strain, 
Rcsponsix e to the dying gale, 

Beguiles the bosom’s throbbing pain, 

And sweetly charms the listening vale ; 

Creation’s scene expanded lies : — 

Blest scene ! how wond’rous bright and 
fair ! 

Till Death’s cold hand shall close my eye*. 
Let me the lavish’d bounties shaie ! 


EPITAPH. 


C Y git Broc, qui tout sa vie 

Eut tant d’aversion pour I’eau 
Que a du sein dcs morts il vous crit, ' 
Ne plcurez pas sur nion tom beau. 

Here lies a Sot, who while upon the ground 
Detested water, lest he should be drown’d; 
Nor would he think he'd yet escap'd his 
doom, 

Should you let fall one tear upon his tomb: 
Vi. H. REID, 
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explanation of the plate. 


Col. O’Kelly’s Dungannon, 
beating His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’s Rock- 
ingham, over the B. C. New- 
market. 

[An Engraving by Scott, from a 
Fanning by Satorious.j 

T HIS famous race was between 
the two first horses of the day, 
about twenty years since. It was 
won by Dungannon, swerving 
against Rockingham : however, it 
was fair. Mr. Wilson has the ori- 
ginal picture. The Prince lost a 
great deal of myney. 


Royal Chase, &c. 

T HE stag hounds afforded on 
Saturday, Nov. 22, the best 
run this seasou; the deer was turned 
out at Maidenhead Thicket beiore 
a very numerous field; making the 
circle of which, he pointed lor 
Hare Hatch, through the woods to 
the right, passed Marlow, and over 
a good racing country, to the 
Thames: the hounds having laid 
well at him, and running breast 
high without a check, obliged him to 
tire only alternative ot crossing, 
which ne did above Cookliam, 
where the Charon ot that ferry had 
tor an hour incessant employ; places 
were never more anxiously solicited 
from the hand of a minister, than 
those in the different boats; during 
which, the hounds, and those who 


were first over, ascenddd the tow- 
ering hills of Bucks, through Wick- 
ham Woods, where full lbrty horse- 
men were thrown oat, and back to 
Hall Barns, through Mr. Burk’s 
Park, and he was run into, and un- 
intentionally, but unavoidably kil- 
led, in a wood near Pen- House, 
after a terrible run of three hours ; 
Sir Henry Gott, the father of the 
field, Lord Sandwich, Johnson the 
huntsman, and four others, being 
the only ones completely in at the 
death, though full fourscore were 
present, when the hounds were first 
drawn up to the scent. 


Sporting. 

A T the Malton Meeting on the 
12th inst. the long-expected 
match, which at Flexion had been 
undecided, between Mr. Plumer’s 
white dog, Speed, and Major 
Topham's black dog, Snowball, was 
run over Wharram. Never had 
any match of greyhounds excited 
equal expectations; as it was sup- 
posed, that Speed was the fleetest 
dog in England: and the bets at 
starting were in his favour. After 
a severe course, in which Snowball 
from the first starting, shewed a 
decided superiority through the 
whole running, the match was de- 
clared hi his favour, fnowball 
killed the hare As soon as the 
course was over, the owner declared' 
that Snow ball should never again 
run in puLlic, but be kept only lor 
his breed. 

G 2 The 
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The hounds lately disposed of 
by Sir G. Heathcote (when he 
purchased Sir W. Lowther’s), are 
now in the possession of his High- 
ness of York, affording excellent 
sport in the neighbourhood of Oat- 
lands ; so severe was the chase one 
day last week, that the horse of the 
whipper-in died in consequence. 

Exclusive of the necessary court 
attendants upon his Majesty, the 
stag-hounds have very lew spotting 
followers. Turning out the deer 
so constantly at the same place not 
only removes the pleasing idea of 
variety, but, it being a country 
entirely open, and without leaps, it 
affords very little chance of break- 
ing a neck-, without which (to a ju- 
venile and emulative mind) there 
can be no sublime enjoyment of the 
tliase. 

On the 1+lh inst. a hare being 
found near to the Round Course at 
Newmarket Heath, a match for 
twenty guineas was run for be- 
tween Mr. Clough’s black dog, 
Snap, and Mr. Mitchell’s dun bitch 
Mouse, which, after a well con 
tested course of two miles, termi- 
nated in favour of the former. 

The Duke of Hamilton has been 
particularly fortunate at Dumfries 
races; l)is Grace’s bay colt won all 
in four heats. 

Wednesday the 20th, the Chess 
Club had its lirst meeting this win- 
ter, at Pat sloe’s, Si. Jame’s-street. 

A grand shooting party is now at 
Earl Cholmondley’s, in Norfolk. 

Three farmers some evenings 
since returning home from Ipswich 
maikct, two of them previously 
agreed to frighten the other by at- 
tempting to rob him on the road. 
On pretence of being in a great 
hurry, one of them set off full 
speed, while the. other kept behind. 
The one who was to act the rob- 
ber, having given his horse in charge 
to a man, disguised himself in a 
great coat, and in a resolute tone 


stopped his companion, and de- 
manded his money. The fanner 
taking him lor tne character he as- 
sumed, knocked him down, and 
rode over him. He was shortly 
after taken up, but the man to 
whom he entrusted his horse, had 
rode off with it, and the adventu- 
rous wit wa§, with aching bones, 
obliged t o be conveyed home in a 
post-chaise. 


Nimrod on various Pedi- 
grees, &c. 

To the Editor of the Sporting 
Mag azine. 

sir, 

Y OU must pay 8d. for neglect- 
ing to inform yourself of the 
true breeder ot Waiter, the cele- 
brated racer. He was bred by 
Mrs Pennington, of Warter-Hall, 
near ' Pocklington, in Yorkshire, 
got by King Fergus, dam by Snap, 
&c. & c . — And no one ever heard 
of a Mr. Withers as a breeder or 
a sportsman. 

It is hoped you will gratify us 
with other engravings and perform- 
ances, than those of Play or Pay, 
Johnny, &c. &c. and endeavour 
to procure those of Cocklighter, 
Champion, Anniseed, and Sophia, 
who deserve a place in your excel- 
lent publication. 

Your readers wish to find frons 
you next month, a full and accurate 
detail of the affair at Brighton, be- 
tween Sir G. Southcoat and others. 
Your’s,&cj Nimrod. 

[ We are regardless of postage in 
cases where valuable communica- 
tions are sent us — Shall be glad of 
this Correspondent's favours at all 
times — and if he will tell haw and 
where to procure the portraits of the 
horses he names, we will endea- 
vour to obtain them. 

Deaths 
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Deaths ok Racers, &c. 

E ARLY in this month, died, in 
the 3 1 st year of his age, at 
Aklburgh, near Masham, York- 
"shire, the celebrated Stailion, Young 
Marsk, the properly of Mt>. Hut- 
ton, widow of the late James 
H utlon, £sq. Marsk was a good 
runner, and sire "of many capital 
racers, brood mares, and hunters. — 
For his pedigree, is 1c. vide one of the 
tale Sporting Magazines. 

Lately, died, at the Upper Hare 
Park, Newmarket, aged 27, the 
famous stallion PotSo’s, tire pro- 
perty of .Y I r. Golding, who pur- 
chased him at one of Lord Gros- 
venor’s sales a few years since, at 
Newmarket, for fifty guineas. He 
was sire of Capsicum, Cayenne, 
Druid, Canterbury, Champion, 
Schtdoni, Waxy, Mealy, Worthy, 
Duchess of Limbs, Coriander, Co- 
heiress, &c. 8cc. • 

Last week died, at Lowther- 
Ilall, in Westmoreland, aged 29 
years, that well known racer, Ajax. 
He was sire of many capital hun- 
ters in the north of England. We 
are informed, that Pleader, aged 30, 
is still ali\ e. — In one stable at Low- 
ther-Hall, it is said, a few years 
ago, there were six stallions, whose 
ages amounted, to 14-t years. 


On Thursday, Nov. 13th. — A 
match against time was decided on 
the road between Newcastle upon- 
Tyne, and Morpeth, lor a bet of 
K»gs; a brown gelding by Dunce, 
the property of Lieut Col. Orde, 
of Holywell, near Durham, went 
the distance of 70 miles in six hours 
and ten minutes. He was allowed 
seven hours to perform the distance 
in. He carried seven stone, and 
was rode by three boys alternately. 
Foreriders cleared the way, vto 
prevent any acc.dcnt happening. 


York August Meeting, 1801. 


Saturday before the Meeting — 

Mr. Wentworth’s chestin', horse, 
Barnaby, by Stride, dam by Eclipse, 

8st. against Mr. Baker’s bay horse, 
Jonah, by Escape, out of Laven- 
der, 3st. 5lb. both then six years 
old — 4 miles. 200gs h. ft. * 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s bay colt. 
Doodle, by Restless, out of Tippet, 

8st. against Lord Darlington’s ches- 
nut colt, Mu ley Moloch, by John 
Bull, out of Missekoe, 8st. jib. 
both then three y ears old — 2 miles , 

for 200gs h. ft. 

Saturday in the August 
Meeting. 

A Sweepstakes of 50gs each- 
colts 8st. fillies 7st. 121b. — 2 miles. 
Lord Darlington’s chesnut cblt, 
Muley Moloch 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s chesnut colt, 
L.enox,by Delpini,out of Violet. 

Sir H. 1'. Vane’s brown coll by 
Traveller, out of Shuttle’s dam. 

Mr. Wilson's bay filly, Sophia, by 
Buzzard, out of Huncamunca. 
Mr.-G. Crompton’s chesnut roan 
colt. Quiz, by Buzzard, out qf 
Huby’s dam. 


NeWCASTLE-VPON-T l’NI 
Races, 1801 . 

First Day. — Sir H Williamson’s 
bay col L, Baby, by Walnut, out of 
Lavinia, sst. against Mr. Ruldell’s 
chesnut colt by Walnut, dam by 
Young Marsk, Sst. 3lb. — k unles. 
lOOgs h. ft. 

Mr. Baker's bay colt. Jack’s 
Alive, by Walnut, dam by Eclipse, 
against Mr. Storey’s brown colt by 
his Arabian dam, by Fortitude, bst. 
cadi. — 2 miles. lOOgs h. It. 

Mr. C. Graham’s bay horse, 
Dui.can, by Made, dam by Young 
Marik, then 6 yrs old, osi. against 
Mr Fletcher’s chesnut horse, rnas- 

t«r 
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ter Robert, by Star, dam by Young 
Marsk, aged 9st. Sib. — 4- miles. 
200gs p. p. 

Mr. Fletcher’s brown colt, Lethe, 
by Sir Peter, out ot' Queen Mab, 
then 4 yrs old, 7st. 7 lb. against 
Mr. C. Graham’s brown horse, 
Bryan — by Aston, dam by 

Le Sang, 5 yrs old, Sst. Sib. — 2 
miles.- 


Jo the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I N perusing the back pages of 
your amusing Chronicle, a fa- 
vourite diversion with me, I was 
struck with the following strange 
query — strange, on account of the 
sort of professional character of the 
signature, Tally-ho! which surely 
ought to belong to a Sportsman: it 
was (No. 96, Sept. p. 273) whe- 
ther a horse had ever been known 
to walk one mile in five minutes? 
Certainly never,, the thing being 
impossible, since such speed is at 
the rate of twelve mileS per hour, 
and it is well known, that six miles 
in one hour, is the utmost, in the 
walking pace, ever performed by a 
horse; and walking being the slow- 
est pace, in course, speed and con- 
tinuance must be in the nearest 
possible approximation, and the 
horse will walk the whole hour 
through, at nearly the top of his 
speed. You had, however, amply 
provided, bir, for a solution of all 
questions of this nature, by a fre- 
quent quotation of the Philosophical 
and Sporting Treatise on Horses, 
where every querist may be satis- 
fied, as to their actual and probable 
capabili ies of exertioh in every 
pace. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant. 

Another Subscriber. 
Newmarket) Nov. 20th. 


Billiard Playino. 

BUNBURY, V. SIR THOMAS 
SOUTHCOTE. 

Court of King's Bench, Nov. 7. 

M R. Garrow moved lor a Rule 
to shew cause why a war- 
rant of attorney given by the de- 
fendant should not be set aside, and 
the Marshal of the King’s Bench 
ordered to discharge the defendant 
out of custody as to this suit. Mr. 
Garrow said, that he moved the 
Court upon the matters of an affi- 
davit made by Sir Thomas South- 
cote, Baronet, the particulars of 
which were as follows: — 

Sir Thomas being some time 
since at Brighton, a Mr. Whaley, 
whom be then considered to bo his 
friend, came to him, and informed 
him that he had engaged to play a 
match at billiards with Mr. Bun- 
bury, that lie, Sir Thomas, must 
play for him, and that he would 
back him. Sir Thomas consented 
to play for his friend, and accord- 
ingly met Mr. Bunbury, in com- 
pany with Mr. F-lill Darley. Mr. 
Whaley proposed, as the Rooms 
at Brighton might be exceed- 
ingly full, that they should play f 
at a table at Lewes. They ac- 
cordingly repaired to this table, 
where the marker was told they 
had come to play lor a guinea a 
game, when in lact they were to 
play tor several hundreds. After 
playing some time, Mr. W haley 
contriv ed to get the marker out of 
the room, and kept the mark him- 
self, pretending to be Sir Thomas's 
friend. Tho luck and skill run 
considerably againtt Sir Thomas, 
and Mr Whaley lost about two 
thousand guineas, which he paid at 
tin* table. Sir Thomas having lost 
so much for his friend, now played 
for himself, and in the end iost to 
Mr. Bunbury six thousand guineas. 
Sir Thomas returned to brighten, 
aud set out for London, but had 
proceeded . 
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proceeded not more than ten miles 
yvhep he was arrested at the suit of 
Mr. Bupbury, and made to sign a 
warrant of attorney for the pay- 
ment of the money, on which war- 
pant he had since been confined 
in the King’s Bench. The affida- 
vit of Sir Thomas further stated, 
that he believed the whole transac- 
tion tq have been a concerted plan 
between Whaley, Darley, and Bun- 
bury, to take him in, and that the 
money which Whaley appeared to 
Jose vyas afterwards _ returned to 
him. They applied to him to acT 
comiqodate matters, but Sir Tho- 
mas had rejected their offers. 

Lord Kenyon said it was highly 
proper to reject all overtures of ac- 
commodation, and cheerfully grant- 
ed a rule to shew cause. 

In a paragraph sent a few days 
after the trial to most of the news- 
papers, we observe, that Colonel 
yVhaley has in a great measure dis- 
pwned any knowledge of the par- 
ties, and farther, asserted his igno- 
rance of this gambling transaction. 

And, on Monday Nov. 24, Mr. 
Law shewed cause against a rule 
obtained by Mr. Garrow, to shew 
cause why a warrant of attorney, 
given by Sir Thomas Southcott, 
lor 1,7 88l. 19s. should not be set 
aside; and why Sir Thomas, who 
had been taken in execution under 
the said warrant, should not be dis- 
charged out of the custody of the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench pri- 
son. The affidavits of Col. Wha- 
ley and some others were read, 
stating, that their meeting with Sir 
Thomas was not through design, 
but merely accidental ; that the 
whole consideration of the war- 
rant of attorney was for money bor- 
rowed by Sir Thomas of Mr Wha- 
ley, and -no part of it was for money 
wonatplay. There was also 2 1.51. 
for two horses which Sir Thomas 
had purchased of Mj. Whaley. 

M ess. Erskine, Law, and Raine, 
hewed cause against the rule, and 
Mr. Garrow supported it. 


Lord Kenyon said, there was a 
statute which imposed severe pe- 
nalties on persons sending chal- 
lenges, in consequence of quarrels 
at play, it may nyt be improper that 
the iaw r respecting an offence 
which seems to be advancing wild 
gigantic strides should be promul- 
gated. The statute 9th Anne, c. 
14, and sect. S, enacts, * that lor 
preventing such quarrels as slrall 
and may happen on account of 
gaming, any person or person* 
whatsoever, who shall assault and 
beat, or shall challenge or provoke 
to fight, any other person or per- 
sons whatever, upon account of 
any money won by gaming, play- 
ing, or betting, such person or per- 
sons assaulting, beating, challeng- 
ing, or provoking to fight, oh the 
account aforesaid, who shall be 
thereof convicted upon an indict- 
ment or information, to be exhi- 
bited against him or them, for the 
purpose aforesaid, shall forfeit to 
her Majesty, her heirs and succes- 
sors, all his goods, chattels, and 
personal estate whatsoever: and 
shall also suffer imprisonment, 
without bail or mainprize, in the 
common gaol, or county, where 
such conviction shall be had, during 
the term of two years. We sit here 
for very little purpose indeed, if we 
are to adopt as true, ever, thing 
witnesses, think proper to put on 
paper. If difficulties occur in wrest- 
ing the truth from (he contrary af- 
fidavits of witnesses, it is no new 
thing to send the matter to that 
tribunal by which those difficulties 
may be best disentangled, and the 
rights of the parties discussed. Tire 
case made out, by the defendant is 
this — he is a gentleman who ap- 
pears to be entitled, some time or 
other, to come into possession ot 
his mother’s jointure : the plaintiff, 
it also appears, knew of this cir- 
cumstance — he meets him, as lie 
says, by accident, and, being very 
benevolent and dealing out his 

his 
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his good offices to every body in able upon his no credit, to borrow 
want of them, thinks proper lo lend within two or three days 5CX)I. from 
him irom time to time, various a man who only knew him by acci- 
sunis of money, amounting to- dent, and who is so disinterested, • 
gethcr, as i have taken them, to that he requires no security from 
176 ti. Upon looking into the se- him at the time. I wish a Jurv 10 
eunty taken from him, it is most ascertain the truth of the tacts 
appa.ent that it was prepared with which have been sworn In so cate- 
a blank for the sum to be inserted; gorical a manner. I think we 
to that security there appears the should forget the duty we owe the 
name of a gentleman as the sub- public, if we did not send this (0 
scnbing witness — it is singular that the consideration of a Jury. I de» 
there is no acc ount from him of this sire the parties to appear before (he 
transaction, the charge of which Jury in pmit nnturalibus. Let the 
impu.es to the' parties concerned plaintiff bring forward the checks 
in it, a conspiracy to plunder. • upon his banker, which he says he 
Those who wese actuated by a advanced to the defendant. God 
■wish to present themselves in Court forbid I should impute to him that 
with a favourable aspect, one he cannot bring them forward, or 
would have thought, would nalu- that from any thing I have said, his 
rally have endeavoured to have got I characler should not stand fair with 
the testimony of a person who the public. My opinion is, that the 
came from an unsuspected quarter. warrant of Attorney should remain, 
These persons, the defendants, on and that the plaintiff should bring 
the contrary, introduce themselves an action up to the extent of his 
to our acquaintance, by admitting judgment.” 
they are gamesters. One of them Mr. Justice Grose thought the 
* swears he / is not a notorious game- circumstance of the case too suspi- 
ster; be says he is acquainted with cious not to require the interven- 
men of great fortune, and keeps tion of a Jury, 
the company of persons of the Mr. Justice Le Blanc said, it 
first rank, i know, when I meddle was impossible the Court could re-~ 
with this subject, I go on tender fuse to open a door to the investi- 
ground; I know by long experi- gallon of this business; if the war- 
time, that gamesters ate g6ius irrita- of attorney was permitted to stand, 
bile ; , know that they are not only the defendant would be excluded 
very sore themselves when (hey are the means of obtaining redress, 
attacked, but that great names, The Court would not do its duty 
inen of rank and title, are ready to to the public, it it did not direct an 
step forward and place a shield be- inquiry. 

, .lore them; they are sorry for their Mr. Garnnv moved, that Sir 
honourable friends, and cannot bear Thomas should be discharged out 

they should be exposed. All this Qf custody, but this the Court 
makes me sensible 1 am treading refused. 

upon tender ground; but I hope Hkrons and Rooks. ’ 

my own conscience, and the recti- An Etching by Mr fimeit. 

tude of my intentions, will bear TT'OR an elucidation of the cau- 

meout. What is it that is asked } _L ses and consequences of tiiar 

Not that tlie Court shall decide, conflict, represented in this plate, 

but that the Jury shall tell me, we must refer our readers to page 

what I confess appears suspicious, 67 of our Magazine tor Nnvcmbor 

bow it was this person, who is re- i7yy. 

presented as a beggar, should be Trait 
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Trait Hits ujion the 

Trait Hits upon the Agri- 
cultural Societies. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I T is needlcssto tell you, how much 
we have been lately obliged 
to talk about scarcity, and how 
often, and how uselessly, we have 
discussed the important question, 
as to the real or artificial nature of 
this scarcity. Every ten or fifteen 
years, these topics are renewed, 
debated with ardour, and sent into 
Oblivion Real improvement in 
the mean time stands still. Expe- 
rience shews, that we are not bet- 
ter than our ancestors, nor, 1 am 
afraid, much wiser. 

But, Sir, in this war of words, 
I have been led to consider the 
many Agricultural Societies esta- 
blished among us, (not to speak of 
the Agricultural Board) and I have 
enquired how it comes about, that 
the combined wisdom of all the 
clever men in the kingdom, hath 
produced so little change for the 
better? This seems a kind of para 
dox, but if we look into the trans- 
actions of those societies, as regu- 
larly given in the newspapers, &c. 
Our surprise is considerably lessen- 
ed. They seem to be agricultural 
only in name, but should rather be 
called Societies for experiments in 
Natural History, for making sheep 
as big as oxen, and oxen as big as 
elephants. Lord Bacon says, that 
he deserves to be called a philoso- 
pher, who makes a blade of grass 
grow where grass never grew be- 
fore; and our ambition is to make 
•three inches of fat grow, where half 
an inch would be quite sufficient. 
It is not to produce tiuo sheep, 
w'liere there was but one belore, but 
to produce one sheep as big as two, 
and with no more meat that is eat- 
able (hail one would produce. 

Such are the pursuits of agricul- 
ture : but surely one may as„, a. d 

•Vol. XVII. Ko.ua. 
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not ask impertinently, cut bvnoP I« 
the per fed i on of cal Lie their con- 
taining a quantity of fat that is use- 
less? Are the-e animals bred for 
the tallow-chandlers, rather than 
the butchers ? And are we to see 
their produce in our candlesticks, 
rather than in our plates? I will ask, 
what do tiie public reap from the 
ingenuity of a gentleman, w ho pro- 
duces the largest ox that ever was 
seen, whose ilesh (that is, the eat- 
able part) ts sold at two shillings, 
or half-a-crown per pound, to gra- 
tify the curiosity, or connoisscurship 
of those, who may think it an ho- 
nour to be able to tell their children, 
and their childrens’ children, that 
they eat a beef-stake from the rump 
of an ox, that was shewn at a shil- 
ling a-piece ! Really, Sir, this may 
do very well for Smithfield, during 
Bartholomeiu Fair: hut how does 
this help the market at any other 
period of the year. We expect 
substantial benefits from breeders 
of cattle, and they give us only 
something to look at. Is all this as 
it should be? It is, I grant, a very 
curious thing, that a man can breed 
cattle, not only to any size, but 
almost to any shape that he pleases, 
that lie can place the fat on the 
rump, or on the back, or about the 
loins, wherever he thinks fit it 
should grow. This is all mighty 
curious, and he receives great ap- 
plause, perhaps a reward of a me- 
dal* or some such great testimony 
of the Society's approbation; and 
this manufactory of animals, out of 
nature's plan, goes on from meet- 
ing to meeting; but, again I ask, 
how are the public benefited? If 
the term Agricultural Society, means 
any thing, is it not fair to suppose, 
that it means a Society of men, whu 
unite their wisdom and experience 
to produce plenty and mod, rate 
prices , to improve our land, and our 
beef, hut not to improve the latter 
to a degree o* uselessness? Such. 

H I should 
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I should humbly presume, must 
have been the original aim of such 
Societies. How far it is now pur- 
sued, let their annals tell. It would 
be something to improve the breed 
of cattle, so as to bring more to 
market, and effect a reduction of 
price, but to bring, now and then, 
an ox that shall cost as much as 
three or four, the meat of which 
must be sold at three or four times 
the market-price, seems to me as 
egregious trifling, as it Mr. Astley 
should boast of the perfection to 
V'hich he had.brought English horse- 
manship, because he can ride upon 
his head, or make a horse pick up 
a handkerchief. It is very curious 
to see a man ride lull gallop on his 
head, while his horse picks up a 
handkerchief, but cut bouo? Who 
wishes to ride upon his head? 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A Fries, a TO REAL 

Improv ement. 

1 P. S. I have now before me an 
article in a newspaper, stating, that 
at an Agricultural Meeting held in 
Yorkshire, a man received the re- 
ward of tiro guineas, lor bringing 
up twelve children without Parish 
assistance! There is liberality! Two 
guineas lor twelve children! What 
would he have had for twelve fheep 
so fat, that nobody could eat them? 


Extraordinary Ch a r acter. 

T HERE is an officer now in 
town, who declares himself to 
be a Free- Man ; (whether of the 
City of London , Town Corporate, or Bo- 
rough of any other part of this king- 
dom, is not vet known,) but who 
is hotter recognized by (he title of 
Gtneral Fly- Flapper. He. no doubt, 
ha at least heard, or read much of 
real serv ice, and has seen some blood 
spilled in his life-time; that he has 
beer, accustomed to see bleed flow, 
there can be but little doubt, as 
the wainscots of several coffee- 


houses, west of Temple Bar, bear 
ample testimony. This son of 
Mars’s propensity to the destruction 
of the poor flies, is unparalleled, to 
the very great annoyance of several 
visitors oi those useful houses. Mil- 
lions have perished by his merciless 
hands, ami each blow with his'flap- 
per, is accompanied with “d — n 
ye, I w ish you were all French- 
men.” This is the hero’s amuse- 
ment till the clock str ikes four, on 
which he rises, marches, wheels, 
and marches again, till he disap- 
pears, but only to renew the bloody 
combat on the succeeding day. 
fume description of this Great Ge- 
neral may not be unacceptable : he 
measures eight feel! not in height 
— five from liis foot to the crown of 
his head ; and three from hip to hip. 
His complexion sallow ; a tolerably 
good eye, but a brow that terrifies 
when in action; wears a cocked 
hat; that in the front is of an ex- 
tremely sharp acute angle, suffici- 
ently pointed to convey a draught 
of water to the mouth of the most 
diminutive eel, or to take a pearl 
from (he eye of a Scotch piper. 
Having given some description of 
his stature, I w ish I could conclude 
with that of the dimensions of lus 
coffin. Your’s, See. 

Aid ns Camp. 


Hokse-Steaung. 

J AME^ Thwaites was indidled 
for stealing a horse, the pro- 
perty of Edward Burgess. 

William Barrow, a horse-slaugh- 
terer in Totliil-fields, Westminster* 
swore, that about the middle of 
September last, the prisoner came 
to him with a horse into the yard, 
and said, he brought it from a per- 
son of the name of Bowman, at 
Kensington Gravel Pits; that he 
was to have it killed, and that he 
was to take back the ears to the 
owner, to prove to him that the 
horse w as killed. The witness told 
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the prisoner, “ that he should not 
kill the horse, neither should the 
horse be delivered back to the pri- 
soner, until it should be ascertained 
to whom the horse belonged,” for 
the witness suspected the prisoner 
had stolen the iiorse : he therefore 
determined to make inquiry, whe- 
ther there was such a person as 
Mr. Bowman at Kensington. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent his boy some 
time afterwards to make 'this in- 
quiry, the result of which was, that 
no such person was met with. In 
the mean time, the prisoner went 
away, saying, “ he would come 
again for the horse, or the value of 
him.” The witness having looked 
at the horse a good deal, found on 
it the Hackney-Marsh mark. On 
the Friday week following, the pri- 
soner came to the house of the wit- 
ness, as he said he would; in the 
mean time, the witness had caused 
the horse to be advertised, buL no- 
body came under that advertise- 
ment to claim it. The prisoner 
said, he wanted the money for the 
horse, for he said he thought the 
horse was dead; but the witness 
told him, the horse was not dead, 
but that he had advertised it ; and 
that he had sent his boy to fetch a 
constable, upon which the prisoner 
ran away directly; the witness 
pursued, took, and with some dif- 
ficulty, secured him, and gave him 
into the charge of a constable; he 
was taken to the Public Office at 
Low-street, and committed. In 
consequence of some advice, the 
witness took the horse to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hackney, supposing 
that lie might belong to somebody 
thereabouts, as lie had the Hackney - 
Marsh mark, and that he might 
possibly find his way home and be 
owned ; accordingly, being let 
loose, the hoise walked lor about 
three miles, and the witness fol- 
lowed him until he came to the 
house of Mr. Burgess, to whom he 


belonged, and who had had him 
for about lour years; the horse 
walked into the yard, and his 
master knew him immediately. 

The piisoner said, he bought the 
horseol 'Mr. Bowman, of Kensing- 
ton, but he called no witness. — - 
Guilty, Death. 


Curious Advertisement. 
'"T 'HE following curious udver- 
-I- tisement is actually to be 
found in a Hamburgh Paper: — The 
lady, who is the advertiser, is Wil- 
helnnna Henrietta Antonia, ol'Al- 
tona. It has been so often re- 
peated since that period, that there 
can be little doubt of the sincerity 
of her wishes to find a proper com- 
panion. 

“ As I have not yet found a man,” 
says Miss Antonia, “ whom 1 can 
love, I have cont rafted a general 
desire to please, cither by polite- 
ness, by following the fashions, or 
by a spirit of malice, which, how- 
ever, never degenerates into ge- 
nuine coquetishness. An invincible 
love for liberty, and a certain taste 
for idleness and ease, which renders 
every kind of authority insupport- 
able to me, have prevented me 
hitherto from marrying. I have 
not yet found any man so superior 
as to command me, so amiable as 
to enslave me, so void of character 
as to be my slave, so discreet and 
so faithful as to be ray friend. I 
have a mind too elevated, a heart 
too timid, and an imagination loo 
ardent for me to be the subject of 
a long continued delusion. I nei- 
ther wish to command, or to obey 
any man. 1 wish for a Iricnd willy 
whom 1 may pass my file, and di- 
vide ray fortune, united by the 
purest, the truest, and the most 
virtuous sentiments, wilho'it con- 
straint, and withnut reset ve, with- 
out mlsc delicacy, and without va-' 
nily ; music, interesting reading, 
H 2 the 
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the society 01 some well-informed 
and high-educated man would fill 
up our lives. 

** If, therefore, there is to be 
found a woman between the age 
of 26 and 36, of a good constitu- 
tion and moral character, well 
brought up, who, together with a 
pure and sensible heart, a reason- 
able and unaffected mind, and a 
correct taste, possesses politeness, 
feminine qualities, prudence, and 
that sincerity which the common 
intercourse of society requires, I 
should be happy to otter her my 
friendship and my house. 1 should 
wish that she should neither be 
ugly, nor absolutely jioor. If the 
particulars which I have enume- 
rated are found to answer, I hope 
she will, with a noble frankness, 
acquaint me through tiie medium 
of the Affiches ties Empire, with her 
good qualities, and even with her 
failings, and that she will consent 
to partake with me the pleasures 
and the j - ins of life ; she will find 
in my house an income of 4000 
marks annually, a commodious and 
extensive apartment, with a fine 
view over a large garden towards 
the Elbe, entirely at her own dis- 
Jxjsal. My cariiage and my ser- 
vants shall be entirely at her com- 
mand. She shall eat by herself' 
when she pleases. We shall make 
trial of each other’s dispositions for 
three years. All I stipulate is, that 
she shall be neither a French wo- 
man, a Jewess, nor a Lady of 
Quality.’’ J 

An Aquatic Excursion' to 
Margate. 

J E left Billingsgate on board 
the British Queen, wind 
N ■ E by E. about half alter one 
o’clock on Monday last. Our party 
ainountc i to one hundred and sixty, 
tile principal ct whom were Ladies. 
v - Lxpccuuuirs of much pleasure 

/ 


during, their excursion, and other 
causes, produced the most perfect 
harmony for several hours; and 
many excellent songs were sung 
with much spirit. We had not 
been on board above an hour, be- 
ibre dinner commenced in thecabin^ 
when all the female part of the com- 
pany appeared to enjoy their pro- 
visos with a good appetite. They 
next expatiated on the inconveni- 
ences attendant on the \o\age, as 
if they were only ideal. The sea- 
men on board encouraged their 
hopes. “ We sliali be down in 
seven hours and a half; perhaps it 
may be nine — at any rate in twelve, “ 
was the general opinion. This, 
however, was not the opinion oE 
the Captain, and the result was as 
lie expected. The wind at five 
o’clock was due East, and vye 
were then only at Northfleet; at 
seven, we got off Gravesend, hav- 
ing made tacks for above an hour, 
and lost ground every tack. We 
then cast anchor until the next tide, 
having the mortification of remain - 
ing five hours on that station, till 
high-water commenced at twelve 
o'clock. The steward providing 
the ladies vvitii hot water, and Lite 
gentlemen being very attentive in 
w aiting, tea was drank on deck by 
every judicious person on board; 
for those who preferred the cabin, 
sixin experienced the ill effects of 
it; and then 11 the joys of a sailor’s 
life” appeared no more. We soon 
understood the situation of those 
below, by (lie effect on the deck. 
After we w eighed anchor, a strong 
gale sprung up: it was then that 
sickness was the order of the day. 
The births in the cabin w ere f ull in 
a moment, and every place occu- 
pied under hatch. From their 
being crowded, convulsions suc- 
ceeded sickness, and the scene of 
horror was heightened by the 
whistling of the wind, and the 
washing of the decks; all above 

board 
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{board were inundated, and all be- 
low lying over eaoli other, huddled 
together by the rolling of the ship- 
livery passenger on board was sick, 
<even the ship’s steward. — The 
morning appeared with a watry 
sun ; a sure indication ot wet wea- 
ther. At six o’clock, vve weie off' 
Yantlet, at the Nore — the atmos- 
phere pouring down a torrent of 
.rain. 

A council was held among the 
ladies (die gale continuing), when 
it was resolved to petition the cap- 
tain to put back to Gravesend; and 
on their knees they requested the 
gentlemen to back their intreaties. 
.A scene of more general misery 
never appeared on a pleasureable 
(excursion. A twenty-pound note 
was tendered by one lady to the 
captain, who, being a good-natured 
fellow, said, if the majority of the 
company wished to return, he w ould 
comply. This being the case, we 
tacked about, at seven o'clock, the 
windbeing still N. N . E. ; at eleven, 
we got back to Gravesend, where 
thirty-live ladies went ashore, and 
several gentlemen. Here wc lett 
them, to procure post-coaches to 
Rochester, from r. hence they pro- 
posed taking any casual convey ante 
to Margate. At one o’clock vve 
set sail, to traverse the same couise 
we had left; the wind having 
veered round to the w : est, we 
scudded along rapidly, and in half 
an hour Gravesend was out of 
sight. The favourable gale conti- 
nuing, we continued on one tack 
till ten o’clock at nip lit, when a 
dead calm succeeded, being then 
off' the Sisters, about nine milt s 
lrom Margate. The lights on the 
Piers, ana at the Duke s HeudJnn, 
were clearly perceptible. Alight 
shower, attended by lightning, 
which was extremely vivid, was 
succeeded by a gale oi wind; and 
at a quartcraiter twelve, we reached 
Margate Pier, and then every one 


endeavoured to secure a bed, after 
being thirty-six hours on our pas- 
sage. The town, however, being 
full, no beds at lhat hour could be 
procured ; we were, therefore, ne- 
cessitated to remain on board lof 
another night. We passed it ia 
the manner of the piecoding one, 
lying on the deck as close to each 
other, for the sake of warrAth, as 
possible: however great our incli- 
nation might be lor sleep, the cold 
prevented its taking place. When 
day-light appeared, we walked 
round the Cliff's, and on the Pier, 
until the innkeepers arose at six 
o’clock, when we breakfasted, and 
concurred in o-ie general opinion 
on the pleasure; of a Margate hoy. 

The parties who left us at 
Gravesend, got into Margate at 
twelve o’clock, fatigued almost to 
death with the journey, and put to 
the expence ot live guineas tor a 
chaise, the distance from Gravesend 
to Margate being fifty miles. 

Margate was never known to be 
so full ; beds are three shillings a- 
night, garrets are cheap at halt-a- 
guinea per week. The ordinary 
is two shillings and sixpence a- 
licad ; last year it was two shillings, 
and beds one and sixpence. 1 lie 
extravagant charges will do no 
good to the place. 

This morning left us the Newr 
Rose in J une (the old one has been 
broken up). The passengers 
amounted to 120, returning to 
London. Aug. 22, lbCO. 


Instructions for Shopkeep- 
ers, Apprentices, etc. in 

THE MANNER OF iVVlFT. 

- ) I-IEN a Shopkeeper first 
• \ V enters on business, lie ought 
to advertise lor a partner in bade, 
with nt h c/tt bOOO /. and in so doing, 
set forth that ti;c profits will clear 
■10 or 50 pa- cm., and that the ad- 
vertiser will take on hun-ell tl.e 
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aHive part of the business; by Ibis 
is understood, every thing relating 
thereto, more especially money mat- 
ters. When he gets up in the 
morning, let him dress off in the 
i prucest style — nankeen trovvsers very 
wide, made a-la-Turque, as the 
size of a Turk’s inexpressibles are 
very convenient, and much admired 
by the fair sex\ have your hair 
cropt in the neatest manner, the 
hair rather close, which will give 
the head the elegant small appear- 
ance of the Apotto of Belvidere. The 
little hair that is left, should be 
distracted in a variety of directions, 
so as toaffedl the natural carelessness 
of an Orlando Furioso ; but by no 
means wear any powder, as it will 
dirty your clothes, and give you the 
appearance of a barber or a miller. 
Y our cravat should come up to your 
ears, and be filled out with a stiff- 
ner large and strong, which will give 
you the appearance of great 
strength, a natural qualification, and 
useful to the ladies in a variety of 
•ways. You must always imitate 
your superiors as nearly as possible; 
and, as it is the humour among our 
capricious islanders, for the peasant 
to tread on the kibes of the Peer , you 
are by no means to forget the privi- 
lege. Let your waistcoat be very 
short , which will answer one ele- 
gant purpose, and two very lau- 
dable ones; the first is, it will shew 
the fascinating contour of your hip; 
the second, save cloth, and conse- 
quently expence; and, lastly, you 
will mortify Snip , by injuring the 
luxuriance of his cabbage. / Be sure 
you follow the same plan in your 
coat; have the buttons on the hip 
set very close, which will help to 
ive you the appearance of a manly 
readth in the shoulders ; and let 
the tail be cut as sharp away, as a 
jack-daw’ s, or a fighting cock’s, when 
he is spurred and dipt out for bat- 
tle. The Shopmen and grown-up 


Apprentices njay observe the same 
rules as their young aiiy masters, 
but with the additional caution, 
never to be seen, like /Fatty Cockney, 
sweeping the shop in a. while apron ; 
this part of your business will be 
readily taken off your hands lor a 
few coppers. Thus equipped, get 
behind your counter about twelve 
o'clock, and take care that you 
handle your yard in a genteel stile, as 
nothing so much pleases the ladies, 
as to observe y our address in this 
•way. Keep the lady in close con- 
versation ; catch the amorous glances 
of her eye with a most significant 
look • and you must know a loot 
speaks silent and most expressive lan- 
guage ; and be sure to touch her fair 
hand, which conveys a wonderful 
sympathy : and to know the efiedt 
of such, you need only read the 
amours of Uncle Toby and IVidorw 
Wa<lman, who carried on their 
courtship by similar touches, in 
tracing out the parallels in his plan 
of the siege if Ditnquerqtie ; by touches 
he gained the widow’s heart, and 
a Shopkeeper may come off as welt in 
the field of V onus , as a Soldier. As 
the loose fish are now coming up the 
rivers, to take shelter about the lux- 
uriant shores of the venerable Thames 
for the winter, your shops to a cer- 
tainty will be, no doubt, much 
frequented by them, which will 
give you the finest opportunity of 
selecting a most agreeable acquaint- 
ance among them : they will be 
easily distinguished by the keenness 
of their salamander looks ; and one 
great thing in your favour is, that 
ladies of the above description al- 
ways shew a marked partiality for 
those, who can furnish them with 
articles at ail easy rate. From the 
great variety that frequents your 
shops, your amours may be regu- 
lated in the most agreeable manner 
——a lew yards ol muslins, &c. and 
a gig of a Sunday, will funk you for 
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the whole week; and you will ob- 
tain for those trifles wiiat the hoary 
Peer , the man of large fortune, and 
the fat and greasy Citizen , retired 
from business, must pay hundreds 
for. Should the sums attending 
your gal.antiy , the chances of' the 
hazard-table , and a variety of con- 
curring ejipences, render a bank- 
ruptcy inevitable, do it in as masterly 
a stile as possible; the more yon 
take in, the less loss will it be to 
each, and you will be called a 

d (l clever fellow, instead of the 

miserable appellation of a paltry 
rogue; and you need not blush at 
paying them with a shilling in the 
pound, as you have numerous ex- 
amples to follow in this respect. 
One thing 1 would particularly re- 
commend, let your shop be very 
large; buy a cart-load of straw, 
and plenty of brown paper; make 
up neat parcels, with a small dia- 
mond cut in front of each, to which 
may be pasted a scrap of different 
cloths: thus your shop will make a 
most respectable appearance ; and 
as grocers set oft their shops with 
empty camiisters , apothecaries with 
bladders and empty bottles to make up 
a show, you have a right to do the 
same; but above all, a few days 
before you break, have your house 
fresh painted. G. 


Pertinent Pleasantries upon 
the Price of Corn. 

To the Editors nf the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

H AVING occasion to visit a 
friend a few miles out of 
town, I slept into one of those in- 
viting vehicles, called Short stages, 
and soon found myself one of six 
“ agreeable companions,” who re- 
solved to shorten and sweeten their 
journey by a familiar exchange of 


sentiments. The scarcity occurred 
to us before we were o(F the stones. 
“ dt is all owing,” said a grave 
looking gentleman, “ it is all owing 
to the war in which we are en- 
gaged.” “ Nay, ’ interrupted a 
young gentleman in a smart uni- 
form, “ it can’t be owing to the 
war; you have had wars before, 
and no scarcity ; and besides, what 
should we have done without the war. 
In my opinion, the monopolizers are 
at the bottom of tlie whole busi- 
ness.” “ Monopolizers!” quoth a 
third person, in a drab coal, “ that 
is easier said than proved? where 
are these monopolizers to be found? 
No, no; it is owing to the millers.” 
— ‘‘ The millers , indeed !” ex- 
claimed a very pretty country- 
looking woman, who seemed to be 
possessed of the clack ; “ the millers, 
indeed ! I wonder people will al- 
low their tongues such freedoms 
with large bridles of men; there 
have always, been millers, and I 
should lie glad to know besides, 
■what you would do without millers t It 
is very clear it is all owing to the 
great farmers.”. “ I don’t know, 
Ma'am,” said the fifth person in 
our collection, why the great 
farmers are to be blamed ; a man 
may surely be a great farmer, with- 
out being a great rogue: people 
are not to bring their corn in hand- 
fuls to market: there have always 
been great farmers; besides, what 
would you do without great farmers ? 
For my part, I have no doubt the 
root of the evil lies in Mark-lane; 
look at your corn-fa dors,” added 
he, with an air of triumph, and 
looking at me, as if he expected 
my opinion. I said it might be so, 
I was unacquainted with the sub- 
ject ; where all parties are blamed, 
it is probable some deserved it. 
The military spark, rccolledfing 
himself, declared he would be 
d— — d if the bakers had not a share 
in this business; but the bakers 

soon 
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nvon found art advocate in the 
pretty female, who pleaded the 
«?ause.r»f the millers; and who ex- 
claimed, “ The bakers! Lord help 
them ! the \yorst-used people on 
tire liiee of the earth : when did 
you hear of a baker that was rich? 
.Besides, what would you do without 
lakers?” 

This gave me an opportunity to 
sum up die evidence, by observing, 
that as we could not do without 'war, 
nor without millers, nor without 
great farmers, nor without corn- 
fallen, nor without bakers, we had 
nothing left but to sit down quietly, 
and submit to our grievances ; as, 
notwithstanding so many persons 
sire desirous of throwing tire blame, 
it is impossible to make it stick any 
where. This seemed tolerably 
Agreeable to all parties (each re- 
serving his own opinion to himself), 
ami peace was restored upon a 
tolerable footing, when an unlucky 
question, started by oneofmv com- 
panions, agam split the coach into 
parties. -This was no other than 
*• W as the scarci I v real or artificial?’ ’ 
The officer, and the enemy to com • 
failors, maintained with great pow- 
ers of vociferation, that the scarcity 
was artificial. They had travelled ; 
they had beheld the harvest; they 
had seen tilings with their own 
eves; they were convinced, that 
til the world should not make them 
think otherwise. 

On the other hand, the advocates 
for die millers, the great farmers, and 
the bakers f maintained, with equal 
strength of lungs, that the scarcity 
was real. They loo had travelled ; 
they had beheld the harvest; they 
liad seen things with their own 
eyes; they were convinced, and 
all the world should not make them 
think otherwise. The latter party, 
however, trusted that I wouid not 
be silent on this question; for as 
there had been riots in London, 
pijjJpubledlyi must know something 


of the matter; “ and, I perceive, 
Sir," said the pretty lady, “ I per- 
ceive, Sir, by the buttons on your 
coat, that you belong to one of the 
corps ; so you must know some- 
thing!” 

I assured my hearers, that neither 
my situation in the corps, nor my 
residence in London, had qualified 
me to talk upon this subject ; on 
the contrary, I was afraid that these 
circumstances were against me; 
for I had not, like them, “ travelled, 
beheld the harvest, nor seen thing* 
with my own eyes;” that I had 
often heard the subject canvassed 
as it had been to day, in which 
assertion was placed against asser- 
tian, hearsay against hearsay, and 
eye- sight against eye sight; but that 
1 remained as ignorant as before of 
the question in dispute, and feared 
I should ever remain so. 

It appears to. me, Gentlemen, 
rather a hard case, that we cannot 
go into company without being 
obliged to listeh to discussions, 
which arrive at no conclusion ; 
where opinions are given in lieu of 
arguments, arid mere assertions 
substituted for proofs ; and of 
which discussions, the only object 
seems to be, to pros e how much a, 
man can talk on a subject which be 
does not understand. Prejudice* 
too, is a gainer on such occasions ; 
and I am afraid much, of what we 
call a social interchange of senti- 
ments, tends only to the confirma- 
tion of certain pre conceived opi- 
nions. 

But to return to the causes of 
scarcity. Is not this way of tracing 
effects to causes rather common in 
other cases? Ask what is the cause 
of the scarcity of morals, and you, 
will be referred to the remissnes$ 
of the magistrate. — No, says the 
magistrate, I am not remiss, bu6 
the taws are deficient: the legisla- 
ture never knows how to strike at 
the root of an evil. — The legisla- 
ture^ 
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tore f exclaims a member of Par- 
liament, what cant is all this ? What 
can the legislature do? Is not our 
statute-book already crouded wnh, 
penalties? Is there a crime un- 
touched ? We may punish the 
guiity, but can we prevent their 
<*'tipe? Can we make men ho- 
nest ? 

To descend from great things to 
small, what is the cause of the 
scarcity of good plays? Ask the 
manager, and he will tell you, that 
no good plays tire offered to him, 
and appeals, as he justly may, lor 
proof of this assertion, to sucii as 
do appear. — But ask our dramatic 
•writers, and they will tell you, the 
managers ailbrd no encouragement 
to good writing, and prefer panto- 
inimical namby-pamby, or transla- 
tions, which can be got up cheap, to 
til genuine English tuama. But ask 
the managers and writers when 
they happen to be together, and 
cannot abuse one another, and they 
will jointly assure you, that the 
tcrasn is in fault, that the public 
t -ste is vitiated, and that good plays 
will not go down ; besides, they 
add, in confidence, that there is a 
most pincmg scarcity o( good actors. 
And the adors, when consulted 
apart from either managers or wri- 
ters, will assure you there is no 
encouragement to good adtmg ; 
such trash given them to perform 
as does not require, and cannot 
therefore be supposed to draw iorth, 
a display of genius ! 

Thus, Gentlemen, I presume, 
the scarcity of bread will not be a 
matter of greater difficulty to un- 
derstand, than the causes why wars 
are begun, and why not sooner, 
ended. But, on this subject, I am 
atraid. to trust myself, lest I not 
only trespass on your time, hut add 
one to that happy number, who 
mistake fanc ies lor facts, and are 
inclined to triumph as mucti when 
they make a bold assertion, as when 
Vol. XVII. No. 


.they advance a striking proof. And 
so I remaiu in my usual state of 
ignorance and uncertainty, as to all 
tlie topics alluded to in this letter, 
and know only for certain that 

1 am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

SctPTtcus. 


The Submersion of S w a i. lows. 

Decided from the Tstimony if Mr. 
I’oliocKjU res peri able chararier, 
and an inhabitant uj New- York, as 
foilmvs : — 

“ /NN the afternoon of the 24th 
V-' of August, 17ytJ, I was 
sitting in my parlour, which lookS 
towards the North river, about 
fitly feet from the bank, in company 
wiln our mutual friend, Mr Jacob 
Sebor. Our attention was at- 
tracted by numerous rlights of birds, 
which appeared to come across the 
town from the- eastward, and de- 
scend immediately into the river. 
So singular an appearance excited 
<mr particular observation. We 
went out and stood close to the 
bank, and then perceived, that 
what we at first imagined to bo 
blackbirds, were actually swallows; 
and that as soon as the various Hocks 
had cleared, the houses, and got 
directly over the river, they plunged 
into liie water, and disappeared. 
Tnis was not confine.? to the vici- 
nity of the place where we stood, 
but was the case as lirr as the eye 
could reach, up and down the river, 
and continued without cessation for 
nearly two hours, when the dosing 
ol the evening prevented our farther 
observation. 

“ Aware of the importance of 
affording any additional inlormatio 1 
on this long-disputed question in 
the natural tnsto. y of the swallow, 
I procured a telescope, and watche. t 
attentively many ol the flocks trom 
their first appearance, unlit tneir 
immersion, continuing my eye fixed 
upon the spot long euougn to be 
1 tolly 
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fully convinced, that not one of the 
birds returned to the surface again. 
Indeed, one Hock of about two 
hundred birds plunged into tire 
water within thirty yards of us, 
and instantly disappeared, without 
the least appearance of opposition 
that might be expected to arise 
from their natural buoyancy ; and, 
at the same time, the evening was 
so serene, and the river so unruffled, 
that no deception of our sight could 
possibly_have occurred. 

When the birds first came in 
view, after crossing the town, their 
' flight was easy and natural; but 
when they descended near to the 
water, they appeared much agi- 
tated and distressed, flying in a 
confused manner against each other, 
as if the love of life, common to all 
animals, impelled them to revolt 
against this law of nature imposed 
upon their species. “ As some time 
has elapsed since the above-men- 
tioned facts occurred, 1 thought it 
proper, before I gave you Mr. 
Sebor’s name, as 1 laving been a 
witness to them, to consult his re- 
collection on the subject, and I have 
pleasure in assuring you, he dis- 
tinctly remembers every circum- 
stance I have recited, and of which 
1 made a memorandum at the time.” 
It may be worthy of remark, that 
as far as my observation went, the 
swallows totally disappeared on the 
24th of August, 1798; for, during 
the remainder of that year, I did 
not see one. 

“ H. Pollock.” ' 
New-Yort, 18 th July, 1800, 

THEATRICALS. 

COVENTfGARDEN THEATRE, 

O N Saturday, Nov. 1 , was in- 
troduced to tiie stage, Mr. 
Reynolds’s new comedy, called 
LJ e i and which experienced, from 
a brilliant audience, a no less far 


v ourable reception than the best of* 
his former productions. The prin- 
cipal dramatis person ce, and table of* 
this piece, are as follow : 

Sir Harry Torpid Mr. Lewis, 

' Clifford — Mr. Farley, 

4 Primitive — Mr. M under), 

Marcbmont — Mr, Murray, 

La tbrain -— Mr. Fawcett, 

Crafty — Mr. Emery, 

Mrs. Belmont — Miss Chapman, 
Mrs. Decoy — Mrs. St. Ledger, 

Rosa Marcbmor.t Miss Murray. 

The scene is laid at a fashion- 
able watering-place, and the most 
prominent cliaratlers consist of the 
description of people in the habit 
of frequentingsuch aresort. Among 
these, Sir Hany is one of those 
loungers, so much the subject of 
ridicule of the present day, who, 
over-run with ennui , fly from one 
scene of dissipation to another, in 
vain, for amusement. At last, he 
meets with Rosa, the beauteous and 
amiable daughter of Marchmmt, a 
gentleman in pecuniary distress, 
and falls in love with her. This 
proves a stimulus to his mind, and 
a sovereign cure for his ennui. He 
becomes at once a man of activity ; 
seeking his own happiness in the 
attainment of his mistress, and also 
endeavouring to promote the feli- 
city of others. In the.number of 
these, is Mrs. Decoy, .a fortune- 
hunting impostor, who contrives to 
draw Lackbt ain, an unpolished coun- 
try Squire, into a marriage. 

Just at this period, Primitive, 
the uncle oi ’ Lackbrain, returns from 
the West-Incjies with a large for- 
tune. He is delighted to hear of 
his nephew’s marriage, and of the 
taste ot the young couple tor simple 
rustic life. On examination, how- 
ever, he finds it a scene of intrigue, 
dissipation, and debauchery; and 
takes under his care and proteftion, 
Mrs. Belmont, an amiable and dis- 
tressed woman, on whose person, 
Clifford, a young Templar, enter- 
tains a dishonourable design. 
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The denouement consists in the 
discovery, that Mrs. Belmont is the 
wife of Mai chmont, and mother of 
Rom, and his own daughter, whom 
lie had disowned on her marriage 
against his approbation, and whom 
Marchmont, her husband, had also 
afterwards abandoned to the world, 
giving himself up to dissipation. 
A reconciliation takes place be- 
tween the husband and wife, and 
Rosa is united to Sir Harry. 

The comic object of Mr. Rey* 
nolds, in this play, seems more that 
of satyrizing the existing follies of 
the day, as they attach to indivi- 
duals, than in delineating a general 
picture of life — The extortion arid 
dissipation of the lower order of 
watering-places, receive from his 
hand most liberal and well-deserved 
castigation 

The story of this play, so far as 
it is made the vehicle of sentiment, 
is drawn up altogether after the 
German model, and therefore, per- 
haps, it savours more of romance 
than real life ; but, as the morality 
it conveys, is altogether sterling 
English, we consider ourselves 
obliged to the author for divesting, 
what is at present a popular kind 
of writing, of some of its most of- 
fensive peculiarities. 

The character given to Lewis, is 
not so rich in humour as some from 
the same pencil ; but it has touches 
of nature, which makes it more 
welcome to the heart. Of the 
actor's success in sustaining it, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Miss Mur- 
ray was extremely interesting in 
the amiable daughter of March- 
tnrnit ; as was Miss Chapman, in 
the persecuted wile. Munden’s 
benevolent old man Was very for- 
cibly drawn; and Fawcett, in Lack- 
dnain, was highly entertaining. M rs. 
St. Ledger was buxom and gay in 
the intriguing fortune-hunter, but 
somewhat coarse. We thought 
Murray rather laboured; and Emery 


was much too starched in the Libra - 
rian. "The second and last acts of 
this play are the best ; a strong 
interest is, however, kept up 
throughout ; and it was altogether 
loadly applauded. 

Several new scehes have been 
painted for it, some of which are 
local portraits. Tiie prologue and 
epilogue, spoken by Whitfield and 
Munden, have little to recommend 
them. The latter ridicules crops 
of every description ; (he best point 
of which, is the mistake of a tra- 
veller, who, in the bustle of chang- 
ing horses at an inn, gives the half- 
crown he had intended for the post- 
chaise-boy, to a natty Peer! 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A new musical entertainment, 
in three a fits, intituled II Bon- 
dicmi, was performed here on Sa- 
turday, November 15. The clia* 
ratters were — 


Harcan Alraschid — 
Cbebib — 

Abdulla — 

Hassgn — - 

Ilaztb — 

Mtsreur — 

Ti be Cadi of Bagdad 
Mabcjfd — 

Coreb — 

Officer — 

Captain of tbe Guard 
Viziers , Emirs y Agi 
Camira — 

Donna — 


Mr. Townsend, 
Mr. Emery, 

Mr. Hill, 

Mr. Farley, 

Mr. Whitfield, 
Mr. Blanchard* 
Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Bevel}', 
v Mr. Cfaremunt, 
*Mr. Atkins, 
Mr. King* 
rs, S'.ldiersy 

Miss Dixon, 
Mrs. Mills. 


The advertisement candidly ad- 
mits, that the story is taken from 
the New Arabian Talcs ; but even 
the New Arabian Tales cannot pre- 
tend to originality, for the two 
principal characters, the Cali/Ji and, 
the Cadi , are borrowed from Mea- 
sure foi Measure.— The scene is laid 
at Bagdad ; the Caliph of which 
place, concealed under the assumed 
name of II Bondocani, and, iii the 
disguise of an Arabian dress, mixes 
j with his subjects in search of a 
lady worthy to share his throne. In 
I 2 th« 
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the course of his adventures, he 
discovers that his Cadi is a corrupt 
judge; Hassan, a principal' lord of| 
his court, a contemptible coxcomb; 
and Darina, the daughter of Gebib , 
a poor, but honourable man, the 
very woman he sought lor. The 
fable is very complete, as iL consists 
of the commencement, the progress, 
and the completion of the Cati/,/i's 
plan, developed in scenes and inci- 
dents of tile sprightly, or the ludi- 
crous cast, and judiciously blended 
with an under-plot of the serious, 
sentimental kind; the interest of 
which is produced by the filial 
piety of Abdallah , the son of Gtbib , 
who, ior the purpose of relieving 
his father’s wants, falsely charges 
himself with the crime of having 
carried off a lady from the haram, 
and thereby obtains the reward 
offered for the ‘discovery of the 
offender. In the investigation of 
this charge before the Caliph, who 
has by this time resumed his pioper 
character, the lady who was carried 
away, proves to be Stlima, the 
mistress of Abdallah , of whom he 
had been in pursuit. Her lather 
now appears, and insists he is the 
real offender; but the Cali;/:, happy 
himself, resolved that the joy should 
be universal, forgives all the parties, 
and thus concludes his adventure. 

The texture of this plot is lar 
supciiorto the generality of flimsy 
productions of the same class, which 
have been recently produced. The 
author (Mr. T. Dibdin) does not 
seek to avail himself of the pitiful 
apology so often made for defici- 
ency in this particular* and there- 
fore looks to something more than 
the praise of having contrived “ a 
sufficient vehicle tor the music.” 
A 11 the scenes iorm a well -connected 
whole, and all the characters a well- 
connected company, embellished 
with much chaste sentiment, 
sprightly humour, and seicralsitu- 
ati&n^ of higljy comic check. Of 


these latter, the last act, for whick 
the author seems to have reserved 
his strength, possesses by much the 
greatest portion. The prison- 
scene, particularly, where the Cadi 
attempts to exercise upon others 
the act of corruption, which had 
been so often practised upon him- 
self with success, produces a very 
good effect, and is managed with 
great address. But while we al- 
low this just praise to the life, the 
spirit, die interest, and construc- 
tion of the piece, it is impossible 
not to notice the gross absurdity, 
however common, of exhibiting the 
citizens of Bagdad in English cus- 
toms, manners, and modes of think- 
ing. The scene, no doubt, is laid 
at Bagdad, very properly, for the 
introduction of the great variety of 
magnificent dresses, in which the 
manager has been liberal in the' 
extreme; but, surely, for' the sake 
of consistency, of the delusion, if 
such were in ended, the author 
should have drawn his characters 
with some regard to the manners 
of their country, and not like .so. 
many English at a masquerade. 
The defect is principally observable 
in the character of the Cadi, the 
great support of the piece. This 
Chief Justice of Bagdad is made 
to speak and act precisely as an 
English attorney, who had stood in 
the pillory for mal-practice. To 
produce strong ludicrous effect, cha- 
racters must, we admit, be forced 
from their natural situations, and 
exhibited in improbable points of 
\iewj but, if an author would 
transport the imagination of his 
audience to Bagdad, he must not 
insist upon setting it down at the 
Oici Bailey. In point of spectacle, 
the piece is very rich, and the mu- 
sic, in quantity, just sufficient for 
embellishment, without retarding 
the progress of the plot, or disjoint- 
ing the scenes, and thus frittering 
away all the interest. It is, we 
understand. 
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Understand, the joint composition 
of Messrs. Moorhead and Attwood 
The overture abounds in variety of 
movements. Mrs. Mills has two 
pleasing airs, the first of them a 
very delicate one, which site exe- 
cuted with taste. Mr. Fawcett, in 
the Cadi, has also two ftf a hu- 
mourous, lively stile, well written 
tor the character, in which he was 
encored. The audience was the 
most brilliant and numerous of the 
season; and the piece, which did 
not experience the slightest dis- 
approbation during the perfoim- 
auce, was announced tor a second 
representation with loud applauses. 

Of the poetry, the following was 
among the best, executed very hap- 
pily by Mr. Townsend: 

Thus when the mariner, inclin'd to sleep, 
On a deceitful c.ilm relies, 

Sudden the awful thunder roars, 

SuJden the forked lightning Hies* 
And the loud storm appals the distant 
shores. / 

Whirlwinds and cataraHs unite. 
To fill rhe wretch with dire affright , 
And wanton o’er the bosom of the deep. 

Or when the Indian, careless of his foes, 
Marches secure beneath the forest's 
shade, 

Too soon the adverse shout he knows ; 

In vain he mixes in the. strife, 

Tho’ dear, the warrior sells his life, 
He falls, and dyes with gore the 
hostile blade. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 

A n.ew Piece, called the Pri- 
toner for Debt, has lately been 
produced, of which the following 
is the plot : — Amelia is beloved by 
M. Sainville, her uncle, but she 
prefers Edward to him, who is a 
young painter, very much capti- 
vated w ith her, and who coxncs to 
paint M- Sainville. While draw- 
ing the picture of the uncle, he 
drew, by stealth, the features of 
the niece, and in place of one por- 
trait he made two. They are 
almost finished, and Edward pre- 


vails on Amelia to place herself be-* 
hind her uncle, who was to sit to 
him for the last time. M. SainvilU 
over-hearing this conversation, is 
confirmed in the opinion of the love , 
of Edward and Amelia, which he 
had hitherto only suspected. He, 
does not derange their plan, but 
seats himself, sutfers his niece to 
take her station, and it is not till the 
middle of the sitting, that, seizing 
the hand of the latter, he informs 
the two lovers that he is not their 
dupe. After having possessed him- 
self of the portrait of Amelia, he 
dismisses Edward, whom he refuse^ 
to pay, under the pretence that hi$ 
portrait is not like. The latter 
keeps it, and retires, projecting 
some means of vengeance. Soon 
after, Germain, valet to M. de 
Sainville, comes to inform his mas- 
ter, that the painter, in order to 
avenge himself, has drawn over 
his portrait, the grated bars of a 
prison, and has put at the bottom 
this inscription — Ike Prisoner for 
Debt — and has exjxised it in this 
state in the hall of the Museum; 
that every person has recognized 
him, and that he is become the 
laughing-stock of the public. M. 
Sainville, quite furious, determines 
to go to the Museum to destroy - 
the picture. — Ilis niece prevents 
him, and advises him rather to send 
to Edward, and treat amicably 
with. The unde follows this ad- 
vice, but the young painter raises 
difficulties, and rejects the money 
offered him to suppress the picture. 
M. Sainville asks Edward what he 
wants, and even goes so far as to 
propose restoring lo him the por- 
trait of his niece. The painter 
declares, that he will not withdraw 
the picture, except on condition of 
the hand of her whom he loves, 
being promised to him. The uncle 
hesitates, and at last consents. 
Immediately, Edward causes the 
portrait to be brought, upon which 

there 
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there is in reality painted the grate 
of a prison, but which had not been 
exposed in the Museum M. Sain- 
viilc sees with great pleasure, that 
Ed-ward only wished to frighten 
him, and lie unites the two lovers. 

When we read of forty-five new 
plays being produced on the the- 
atres of Paris, in the course of a 
single month, we must suppose 
many of them are like that which 
was a great favourite of the great 
Cardinal Richelieu. The dramatis 
persona were only three j — and Mr. 
Dibdin, in his History of the Stage, 
describes the plot of it as follows: — 

Turl; pin grows jealous of his 
friend Gutguille , and is determined 
to cut off his wife’s head!. He 
seizes her by the hair, with a drawn 
sabre in his hand, whilst she, upon 
her knees, conjures him, by every 
thing dear to him , to abate his anger. 
She reminds him of their past loves : 
how she rubbed his back , when he 
had the rheumatism ; and how 
charmed she was, when he wore 
his flannel night-cap. But all in vain. 
“ Will nothing move thee?” cries 
this amiable female, (a character 
personated by a man of the name 
of Gi • os Guillame , who was almost 
as broad as long) iu the last accents 
of despair. “ Oh, cruel! — Think; 
“ think on the bacon and cabbage 
“ I fried for you yesterday.” — 
“ Oh, the sorceress!” cries Tur- 
lupin, “ I cannot resist her. She 
“ knows how to lake roe by my 
* foible. Ti le bacon! — the fat is 
“ -flow rising in my stomac h. — 
“ Live, — TT> cabbage, — and be du- 
“ tiful.” 

Amopg the multitude of new 
pieces which the French Theatre 
now almost daily produces, it would 
be strange if nothing of merit were 
to appear. Now and then, how- 
ever, something like good Comedy 
is to be found. 

An author lately produced a 
piece, which had considerable suc- 


cess, which is admired as a spetime# 
of genuine Comedy. The object 
of the writer is to prove, that the 
misconduct of wives is generally 
the fault of the husband. This truth 
he has chosen to illustrate by wit 
and ridicule, rather than by grave 
morality, and by scenes of distress. 

The piece is called The Three 
Husbands. One is jealous to ex- 
cess, alarmed at every step of his 
wife, even tiie most indifferent, 
every moment dreading a stain upon 
his honour: the other is equally in 
the other extreme, careless of his 
wife’s behaviour from vanity, judg- 
ing it impossible that he should be 
injured, and thus from security and 
presumption, he neglects the atten- 
tion and kindness which his spouse 
experts : the third husband having 
lost two wives, had married a third, 
who is lost, but not feeling his en- 
joyments impaired, he is at no pains 
to recover her; this character is a 
sort of go-between to the other 
two; he is their professed friend 
and comforter, while in reality Ins 
interference contributes chiefly to 
augment their chagrins, and to add 
to their perplexities. 

Two Wives are represented as 
plain, honest City Dames, dis- 
pleased with their husbands, and 
choosing a whimsical course to ob- 
tain redress of grievances. They 
consult in their difficulties a Female 
Conjurer of great address, who, 
instead of calling in the aid of the 
Black Art, employs her talent for 
intrigue, and her knowledge of 
life to correct the errors of the Hus- 
bands, and to give them the lesson 
they require. 

A foolish Pretender to gallantry 
is introduced, paying his addresses 
to both the Wives at once; and 
the Sybil plays him off, to produce 
the effect she wishes upon the Hus- 
bands. She instructs the Wives 
how they ought to act. — The one 
endeavours to rouse the jealousy of 

the 
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the confident and secure Husband, 
the other to quiet the alarm of the 
jealous. For this purpose, the pre- 
tender is encouraged; assignations 
are made and discovered ; perplexed 
and comic situations succeed, till at 
last both Hustmnds are corrected, 
and all parties rendered happy in 
the married state. The third Hus 
band in the Sybil, recovers his lost 
Wile, and, alter having been em- 
ployed to produce the general con- 
tentment, the foolish gallant is dis- 
missed to contempt and ridicule. 

It is evident, we think, that*tbe 
author, M. Picard, has had The 
Jrlerry Wives of Windsor in his eye : 

■ — the jealousy ol Ford, and the se- 
curity of Page, are imitated in the 
two first Husbands, and the foolish 
gallant is a parody .upon Sir John 
Falstaff. M. Picard has, however, 
introduced much novelty and va- 
riety in the plot of his Drama, and 
the Dialogue is said to be replete 
with wit and humour. The Piece 
ranks among the pleasantest which 
the French stage has for some time 
produced. — The French, indeed, 
have not had much to boast of 
lately : they have been forced, like 
ourselves, to subsist often upon 
their own eminent writers, first 
tortured and disfigured by German 
manufacturers, and then produced 
s till more meagre in a translation. 

Guy Faux. 

O N the 5th instant, Guv Faux 
was led in procession, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, by the boys 
of the metropolis, and the contri- 
butions were levied as usual lo 
defray tire expence of a decent exe- 
cution. lit- the west end of the 
town, the culprit w as carried round 
in a cart, to the solemn sound of a 
band of marrow- bones and cleavers. 
He was ai ended by a clergyman, 
who read praters to him, earnestly 
exhorting him to think seriously of 
^his awful situation. The wretch, 

y 


however, appeared very hardened, 
and was periectly deaf to the ad- 
vices of his ghoslly attendant. 
Being desired to confess his crimes, 
lie refused to answer. During all 
the ceremony, he observed a most 
impenetrable silence. It must bo 
admitted, indeed, ttiat lie did not 
follow the example of many incor- 
rigible criminals, in scoffing at reli- 
gion, damning the parson, or kick- 
ing Jack Ketch. He was quite 
resigned and composed. The shouts 
of tiie populace never deranged his 
equanimity, though the joltings of 
the cart seemed to render his j ros- 
ter c somewhat uneasy. Consider- 
ing the badness of the times, ho 
was decently attired, and the re- 
version of his gala suit may be a 
perquisite worm halt-a-crowu, to 
be equally divided between tho 
ordinary and the hangman. 

Tiie clergyman, indeed, was 
scarce!}' canonical in his appear- 
ance. He was dressed in a very 
becoming wig, well powdered. In 
contempt of the maieluctor, how- 
ever, he had, instead ot his surplice, 
a drayman’; frock, which, it ought 
in justice to be stated, had been 
scowereci on purpose lor t!ie occa- 
sion. Though Guy could not have 
been insensible to this insult, lie 
discovered no sy mplonrs of resent- 
ment; and iL is universally allowed, 
that he finished Ins career in pei- 
lecf charity with all mankind 

JoVKNAi. OF MODEKN ClI4- 
K A CTERS. 

A BON VIVANT. 

R OSE at twelve with a mos{ 
conibunded head at he— Eyes 
sunk in my head — My mouth du-ad- 
fully parched — My pulse ieverish — 
Could’nt eat any breakfast, sa 
drank a bumper ot brandy to set me 
to rights — About two o’c ock, saun- 
tered down to ihe Coffee- House, 
and had a bason of vermicelli, wi.fj, 

three 
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three glasses of noyau — At half 
past two, eat a devil’d kidney, and 
drank two glasses of Madeira— 
Half an hour afterwards, took a 
glass of nervous restorative cordial, 
End washed it down with a dram. 

About five, finding my appetite 
very la! la! took two glasses of 
bitters, and, at half past six, sat 
down to dinner — Couldn't eat a 
morsel — What the devil, ails me? 
— A gentleman said, I must go to 
bed sooner; take more exercise, 
and never touch any thing between 
mcal3 — Hate these prating fellows 
— How the devil can I lead a more 
regular life?— Don't 1 live every 
day tlie same ? — However, though 
I couldn’t eat a dinner, I made 
amends by drinking ; for, bclbre 
the cloth was taken away, I had 
dispatched a bottle of Madeira, 
and' three bumpers of brandy, by 
way of settling my stomach ! 

At eight o’clock, sat in to drink- 
ing, and by two in the morning, 
had taken to my own share three 
bottles of Port, and five devil’d 
biscuits. 

At three -o'clock, got home, and, 
•finding mysed rather queer, took 
two glasses of hot brandy and wa- 
ter, half and halt, and, having 
nothing else to do, undress’d my- 
self as well as I could, and went to 
bed ? 

Of how many in the metropolis 
is this Journal the epitome ? Oh 
that men, possessing the attributes 
of reason and intellect, should 
clothe themselves in the sensual ha- 
bits of brujts! 


Cash Account of a pretty 
French Woman. 

(From a French Journal.) 

EBTS and Expences. — 
To the baker I owe 60 francs ; 
for a box at the Italian Theatre, 
paid 30 louis ; to the butcher, for 
six months meat, owe 22-1 francs ; 


-given on account 12 francs ; for a 
hen turkey, with truffles, paid two 
louis ; to the grocer, for sugar, 
coffee, wax, & c. owe 123 francs; 
to Berthelcmct, lor comfits, pastilles, 
&c. paid seven louis ; for water, I 
owe 36 francs ; for liqueurs paid 
100 crowns; to the apothecary, 
lor remedies in my last cold, I owe 
107 fiancs. To the perfumer tor 
scents, rouge, and virgin milk, paid 
10) louis; to my cook owe two 
years wages ; to my dancing- 
master, for three months lessons, 
paid nine louis ; to my milliner, for 
gloves, laces, &c. I owe four hun- 
dred francs ; for three hats bought 
of Lcrui, paid 12 louis; to my 
mantua-maker, I owe for five 
robes, 12o francs; to the jeweller 
for my solitaire, paid 4-6 louis ; to 
my upholsterer, for beds ami other 
furniture, 1 owe 2a louis ; to the 
music seller, far a harp paid, TOO 
francs ; to the painter, lor my por- 
trait, paid six louis ; to my shoe- 
maker, I owe 200 francs : lor re- 
freshments and decorations at my 
last ball, paid 500 francs. 

There are other articles in this 
account, nearly similar to the lore- 
going ; but this is sufficient to shew, 
what a pretty woman at Paris pays 
lor, and what she does not. I 
have passed over several articles k 
written in abbreviations, which I 
cannot decypher. They arc, with- 
out doubt, wiiat may be called se- 
cret expences. Several were indi- 
cated only by the initials; but all 
were paid lor ready money. 


On Trotting Horses. 


To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Y OU lately staled (correctly 
enough.) that an old one- 
eyed mare trotted over the Hun- 
tingdon road seventeen miles, in 

about 
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about fifty- seven minutes; also, that 
the same mare trotted afterwards 
the like distance in less than fifty- 
three minutes. The truth of tire 
matter is, the losers, supposing the 
first performance so surprising, and 
suspecting (no unfair supposition in 
these cases) that the hull had been 
thrown over the bridge , paid their 
money with much reluctance, and 
immediately betted tour hundred 
pounds to one, that the mare did 
not trot seventeen miles in fifty-six 
minutes. 

Now, to look into this matter 
with sporting eyes, there is really 
nothing very extraordinary in it, 
only something new. It sounds 
high to trot seventeen miles in one 
hour ; but it may really be a per- 
formance of much greater ease to 
a horse, than to trot fifteen in the 
same time, according to the old 
rules. The mare in question car- 
ried a jockey-boy, weighing only 
five stone, or 901.; whereas, until 
of late, it was uncommon for a 
racing trotter to carry so little as 
ten stone, or double the weight, 
besides seldom having the advan- 
tage of a good rider. 

This change in the trotting sys- 
tem has been effeded, in conse- 
quence of the advice given by Mr. 
Lawrence, in his Treatise on 
Horses, although it was an end, 
which, with his utmost efforts, he 
could never previously compass. 
Many years ago, a dealer, with 
whom I had some connections, was 
a party concerned in a trotting 
match, no weight specified, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, it 
was to perform sixteen miles in one 
hour; but, although I took great 

f jiius to represent to this person 
Ir. Lawrence’s opinion of the 
horse, which was, that he could, 
with six stone, trot eighteen miles 
in one hour unhurt — I could not 
prevail, nor even make the mari 
comprehend, that weight made any 
Vo 1 . XVII. No. 93. 


difference in trotting, notwithstand- 
ing his great repute as a knowing 
one. With the choice in his own 
hands, he actually set on horseback, 
eleven stone twelve pounds, exclu- 
sive of saddle and bridle, in pre- 
ference to six stone ! 

These remarks are made to put 
the unwary on their guard, and if 
we must have trotting matches, it 
is surely infinitely less injurious to 
the poor animals going over the 
hard road at such an amazing rate, 
to carry a light than a heavy weight. 
On this, and numberless other use- 
ful particulars, the keepers of horses 
of all sorts, would ad much for their 
own interest, by taking the advice: 
of the very humane writer above- 
mentioned. I have (he honour to 
be, with much respect, 

Sir, your’s, &c. 

Equestrius. 

Brentford, Nov. 1. 


A Dangerous Woman. 

T HAT a word may be a two- 
edged sword, the following 
circumstance will illustrate: 

The daughter of a barrister, at 
the death of her father, found her- 
self in possession of a small com- 
petence. She was tenderly attached 
to a feeble mother, who lived a re- 
tired life; yet her own excellencies 
gave her an enlarged circle of ac- 
quaintance ; but when she appear- 
ed in family or private parties, un ■ 
happily, she was too much distin- 
guished. The other females were 
negleded, and, in proportion as the 
men admired, the ladies, of course, 
hated. 

They sifted her conduct for a 
pretext to have her abandoned, but 
in vain. A maiden of fortune, 
who, from her riches, was allowed 
to give the tone to (he opinions of 
her acquaintance, declared that 
Miss * * * was a very dangerous 
woman. 
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Blackguardism of the German Universities. 


The word hit : they severally 
ronounced with a shake ot’ the 
ead in all their parties, that such 
* one, although very elegant, and 
very engaging, was a dangerous 
woman. The girls said this to their 
brothers, and the wives to their 
husbands; and they only spoke 
truth, for when she was present, 
they were all in danger of being 
overlooked. Coolness soon turned 
to estrangement, and this superior 
creature found, at three and twenty, 
every door shut to her. A female 
friend, to sooth her uneasiness, told 
her the cause — “ You are believed 
to be a dangerous woman.” 

The word was a death stroke to 
her heart. What could parry it? 
It implied every thing, without 
specifying any thing. Had they 
imputed any vice to her, the whole 
tenor of her life would have been 
its refutation. Sinking under the 
blow, she pined in secret, and her 
constitution was undermined. Had 
she made the just translation ot this 
invidious word, she would have 
been less bitterly affected ; for, 
when they called her dangerous, 
they only meant that she was ai- 
tratlive. 

Her wretched mother, by advice 
of the physician, carried her to 
Bath. Change of objects and 
amusement, restored her spirits, 
her health, and her charms: but, 
that she might not lose her repu- 
tation of being dangerous, a man 
of afllucnt fortune declared himself 
in danger of losing bis jreace on 
iter account. She withdrew the 
reserve which had chilled him ; 
marriage followed, and this Dan- 
gerous Woman now moves in a 
circle far above that from which she 
was chased ; and when the women 
pursue Iter with their envy, she 
takes refuge in the aims of a doat- 
ing husband. 

Yerax. 


Curious History of Dogs at 
the University of Got- 
tingen. 

A T many of the German uni- 
versities, it has long been at 
fashion among the students, to be 
continually surrounded with an un- 
suitable number of d< gs. Even in 
the lectu re-room appears many a 
beardless Telemachus. 

At Gottingen, especially, bad 
this indecorous practice become 
prevalent : to bring at least one dog 
into the lecture-room, was consi- 
dered an indispensable mark of 
distinction for a young student of 
rank and fortune. 'I he professors 
had expressed their displeasure at 
it, specially Putter and Micldtlis : 
the former was particularly expert 
in- hurling down by a well-aimed 
kick of his foot, such of the canine 
intruders as chanced to ascend his 
professional pulpit, so that they 
flew howling far bey ond the seats 
of the auditors: the latter could 
not do this, as he delivered his lec- 
tures sitting only behind a table. 
He, however, frequently expressed 
his indignation, and said, “ Can 
you be answerable to me and the 
other auditors, if any of those dogs 
should be going mad, and the mad- 
ness break out just in this place, 
that he shall not bite one of us, and 
thus cause our depth, or at least 
the loss of our reason ? It would 
be better, if at home y ou repeated 
and prepared yourself for the lec- 
ture, instead of losing your time, 
by amusing yourself with your dogs. 
And if you have much tread left, 
are there not many poor people to 
whom you may give your super- 
fluity, and who will be thankful for 
it? but the dog is merely your pa- 
rasite. The first dog that causes 
here any disagreeable disturbance, 
I shall kill with my own hand.’* 
And an opportunity soon after oc- 
curred 
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curred to put his threat in exe- 
cution. 

Whether it happened in the win- 
ter of 1778, or 1779, I cahnotnow 
with certainty recollect. During a 
very severe frost at that time, a 
Livonian Baron had brought a 
greyhound with him into the lec- 
ture-room. T he professor, as usual, 
ordered a good (ire to be kept up : 
the warmth was very agreeable to 
tire dog, who lay stretched out un- 
der the almost red-hot stove: but 
soon the animal was convulsed, 
and began to howl, to pant, and 
to foam at the mouth. ' One of the 
auditors exclaimed, “ The dog is 
mad.*’ At once a dreadful death- 
silence reigned throughout the lec- 
ture loom, and dismay sat on every 
countenance. Suddenly, one half 
of the auditors thronged towards 
the door; some flew up tire stairs 
to the loll ; others hurried precipi- 
tately into the street, and lost their 
inkstands, hats, and cloaks. The 
greater part jumped upon the ta- 
bles, and prepared, as well as they 
could, for defence ; and there I, 
too, took re l uge. Michaelis alone 
stood before his table, undaunted, 
fixe a man; held with uplifted arms 
in both hands, a huge lolio (I be- 
lieve it was Norden’s Travels 
through Egypt) ready to be hurled 
at the foe, and smiled at our ti- 
midity. With unaverted eye, he 
observed the motions of the animal, 
and, having watched an opportu- 
nity, marched, as usual, with a firm 
step, out at tlie door : but, imme- 
diately returned with a servant 
holding a drawn sword in his hand) 
and ordered him to kill the furious 
animal. — Immediately, one of the 
students exclaimed, Hold! its a 
pity to kill the dog. — To whom 
does it belong ? asked Michaelis. — 
To me! — Well then, take your 
favourite in your arms, carry him 
otu, and give him some medicine. 
—■Excuses and repugnance were 


here of no avail : the Baron was 
obliged to retire with his patient. 
When he was gone, Michaelis said 
with a smile, “ That gentleman is 
a great genius, indeert ! lie should 
be employed in secret expeditions, 
for he has his heart upon his tongue ” 
He (hen made useful reflections ami 
applications, shewed us how with 
only his (olio, he would have been 
able to defend himseltj and related 
to us the lbllowing incident:— 

" During my travels, when I was 
one day walking by the side of tire 
Thames, near London, a mad dog, 
whom they were pursuing, jumped 
towards.me- On this side ot me 
was the Thames, on that another 
water; it was impossible to escape 
from the animal, except by jumping 
into the water, which 1 accordingly 
did without much hesitation.” 

Some of the students had one 
night broken his wibdows with 
stones, lor the purpose of having 
some Jun, at the expence of the 
professor in the morning: hut Mi-- 
chaelis did not wait till morning, 
but had the windows mended iti 
the night. What he had expected, 
happened. The perpetrators of 
the blackguard deed, who came 
early in the morning to divert them- 
selves, passed by disappointed, 
chagrined, and ashamed: but Mi- 
ebaeiis opened his window, and in 
a friendly manner saluted them. 
From that time, no one ever threw 
stones at his windows. In the 
winter of 1781, there was so little 
snow, that the students could not 
enjoy (he usual diversion of making 
excursions on sledges, borne En- 
glishmen, however, would not leave 
unemployed the bells and deco- 
rations, which they had purchased 
at a great cxpence: they accord- 
ingly hired two wheeled cabriolets, 
and had the tinkling apparatus put 
on the horses, Tlius they drove 
through the town in the midst of 
the rain. Michaelis wasjustread- 
, big 
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ing his leflures, and he, as well as 
his auditors, was astonished at 
hearing the unexpected winter-mu- 
sic, as they drove past his house. 
He rose very calmly from his seat, 
looked out at the window, and 
said with a smile, “ ’Tis the io- 
reign birds of passage. The storks 
are travelling after the dog-days !” 


A Devonshire Epistle. 

I' or Monster secretary Veeble, in 
IVarickk Square , Lunnun. 

Barnstable, Devonshcre, the seventh day 
of October, one thou zand eight hundred. 

If yau ple-azethj 

C HE vvou’d beg yaur divershon 
vor zaying, wliot ’chain going 
to convorme your worship con- 
suming. tut, virst and voremost, 
che must zay one thing (and that’s 
not two) and that iz, az touching 
yaur Magarzine, that cums here 
onze a .month: it iz zo witty, and 
zo huge clever, that aul the tawne 
liketh it, and say, that zartainly 
yau must be vaztly lamed, and aul 
that; and when lze redeeth it to 
my wife Joane, we both laff tell 
we are both reddy to bepiz our- 
selves vor joy. but that iz not 
what lze writiih abaut to yau, only 
that by the by : ant to make zhort 
o’ my ztory, lze muzt convorme 
yau, that my spouze and me have 
gotten betwixt uz one only sun, 
who iz kalled Nathan, and who 
commeth twenty- three next grass. 
Ant tlioft we zayeth it, he iz az 
sprunny a buoy az iz in the tawne 
of Barnstable, or vive miles raund 
it. 

Now, az he iz my only cheeld, 
Jze have broft’n up a schollard, ant 
lze tholt \or to zend to the versity 
a Kambii ige, ant make a doctor of 
visick ot’i , but only lze tlioft he 
had too much laming vor that; vor 
he haz gone through, in speech, 
qui, que, quod, di, do, dum, ant all 


those kind of things ; ant haz lately 
laarn’d, ass in per centum , ant pro- 
perly, que marybuz, ant Queen Janus: 
ant liiz rueaster zayeth, he can 
larn’un no varder. Bezidez all 
this, he can rite zo az vor many 
.people to read it ; ant can vigger, 
ant cast countz main well : he un- 
derstands distraction, and part ov 
the multiplication tabel, zo var az 
vour times vour, ant zeven times 
two, which you’ll zay iz a vilthy 
deal to larn in zix weeks time. 
The buoy haz partz ant a woundy 
memory ; vor lazt zabbatli-day, 
when parson Law’s preach’d to 
aur church, ant took hiz text out of 
the gozpell of Bell ant the Dragon, 
he zaide a deal about Genesiz ant 
the Revalationz, ant about Bel- 
x/iazar. King of Babaleon ; ant 
Zimon Magus » ant Lot's wife ; ant 
circunicizion; ant Jerico ant Jem- 
zalem. Ant che heard measter 
Metherall, ant Asq. Shcpperd, our 
Mare, zay, that they never herde 
zuch a braave zarmond in all their 
borne dayez. Vor my own part, 
lze dan’t much understor.d zar- 
mondz, but lze beleeveth, twaz a 
special! good one, vor it made the 
old women cry : but what ci.e 
brjngelh this story vor, iz, that 
Nathan took the hedzant tailcz ov 
it in his memory, ant repeated a 
good deal of it extrumpere that even- 
ing, at ihe Valiant Soger, in Bed- 
port, to above ten volk that were 
smoking and drinking there. 

Now mayhap, Zir, what does 
aul this magnify? Why, if you'll 
have patience, lze will tell ye; 
Nathan knoweth hiz own accom- 
plishmentz, that he haz laming ant 
aul that ; ant haz had hiz nativity 
cazt in coffee-groundz by Dame 
Drake, the cunnin woman that 
tellelh vortunes, ant she zayeth, 
Nathan is boarn to great varment, 
if he goetli to Lunnun. Zo now, 
bathing runneth in hiz head but 
Lumiun, Lunnun ; ant ov all things 

lie 
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hehankereth avter being a horthur, 
the cheeld hath a proud stomach 
(he taketli avter his mother vor 
that) and aymeth at grate tliingz. 

He hath now an offer to zecre- 
tary to a brick-kilner, (vor az he 
iz known to have wit at will, and 
to be a schollard, every body iz vor 
latching at'n) but nothing will 
zarve hiz turn, but to Lunnun he 
will go, and be an horthur; or, if 
we won’t let’n do that, he woweth 
most bitterly that he will go to zea. 
Now, you muzt know, that him iz 
roy wivez doting piece, and she 
feareth, if he should go to zea, that 
him wou’d be a kaplain, ant zo be 
kill’d as dead az a doare naile. A nd 
whereaz. whervore, ant therefore, 
my Woife deszireth, in ordur to 
make Nathan an horthur, yaur 
worzhip to tak’n prentice ; ant now 
tlie zecrct iz out, ant e’en let it 
goo. 

If you’ll tak’n, no money shall 
peart uz, ant my loan will zend 
you a couple of rabbitz, ant a new 
milk cheeze. She doth knaw, that 
with a little matter ov showing, in 
a little time the buoy wou’d ov his 
own zelle, be able to rite Magar- 
ziries ant Newspapers az fazt az 
hopz: therevore, if you’ll tak’n, 

zay zo by the next poast. lze be 
a mou of zome zubstance, ant 
keepetli nine kowez, ant a boare ; 
ant our Ioane maketh butter ant 
cheeze, ant eggs, and thicky kind 
of things ; ant, moreover, ant like- 
wise, lze liveth in mine own 
houze, and paycth scott ant lott, 
bath been twize constable, ant am 
now churchwarden over the high- 
wai. Che hav likewize two hun- 
dred good shiilingz in a bag in my 
hutch, ant do owe no mon avour 
penny piece, nor do care one zingle 
sixpence vor measler Sliepperd, 
our Mare, to be my unkle; but 
shat be huge glad, if you’d make 
my zon Nathan, an horthur. The 
buoy's fingerzitch to be with you; 
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but uz shall expect you’ll bind’n an 
horthur at zum hall, that he mty 
vreeman to Lunnun. Zo no more 
at prezant, but chain vary wonder- 
vully, yaur zarvant, ant zo vorth, 
Roger Wimple. 

P. S. Che vargott to tell ye, 
(ant che was to blame vor it) that 
besidez the buoy 's latine, him un- 
derstands something of strology, 
and can tell (within an haure or 
two) what tiz a clock by the alma- 
nack; ant zayeth, that if him had 
but Iohnson s Dickzionary, ant 
Esop’s Fables with cutts, him be- 
lieveth, that him cauld vipd out the 
longitude; vor him .iz az sharp 
ommost az a new-ground hatchet, 
and zo vitty, that uz feareth him- 
vvill not live. W. R. 


Thoughts on the Means or 
acquiring the Veteri- 
nary Science. 

(Concludol from p. 1 1 ) 

/^vUR practitioner must ever keep 
V-/ in mind, that as in diseases of 
children, so an accurate attention to 
symptoms is his only guide, as nei- 
ther the one or the other are ena- 
bled to tell their complaints. The 
regulation of the materia medica, 
with the proper doses of medicines 
for the animal, must be well under- 
stood ; this bears no proportion to 
the relative sizes of the two sub- 
ject, for he will find that six or 
eight times, and often more, of the 
quantity of many medicines may be 
given to the one, than to the other, 
and perhaps with little effect: nor 
does the analogy of the materia 
medica hold good in other respects, 
besides quantity; opium, a most 
powerful remedy in the human, has 
not so salutary an effect on the 
horse, yet it is not to be neglected. 

As it is probable it would be 
difficult to learn the more trivial 
forms, and the lesser operations 
from a common farrier, for they are 

not 
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not in general very communicative, 
a surgeon will find himself much 
puzzled in these particulars: as 
unless they are conducted according 
to the true stable usage, the groom, 
and very likely his master, will 
have but a very indifferent opinion 
of his abilities ; such as bleeding. 
Towelling, purging, firing, raking, 
castrating ; with nicking, docking, 
giving a ball or drench. All this 
a veterinary practitioner, however 
great his note, must be able readily 
tu do; for though in gentlemens' 
stables, the grooms are in general 
expert at the lesser matters, yet 
it will be necessary sometimes to 
show he can do them himself, and 
often lie will find that there is not 
any other person who can. It ap- 
pears a trilling circumstance, but it 
is more than probab'c, that a vete- 
rinarian attempting the examination 
of a horse on the off side first, 
would for ever damn his reputation, 
and convey a very indiffei entopinion 
of his abilities to the bye-standers; 
and yet an ingenious operator, un- 
acquainted with the customary forms 
of a stable, might readily do this. 
Many circumstances equally incon- 
siderable in themselves, jet convey 
very strong impressions to those 
around, and are theielbrc carefully 
to be avoided. A pradtitioncr in 
human medicine, from his more 
extended education, will probably 
have it in his power to read the 
French authors on this science, 
which country has undoubtedly 
been a parent to it. The most ce- 
lebrated of these are, l.ourgelat, 
Vitet, the elder and younger La 
Fosse. The first of these was emi- 
nent in his lime, but has introduced 
some errors ; the second seems to 
have patronized all the mistakes of 
the former, with tjie addition of 
many of his own, which Monsieur 
LaF osse the younger, in his most 
excellent Uiflionary dTIyppiatrique, 
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has been at the pains of correcting.. 
This last-mentioned work contains 
almost all that is known in the 
science, and is alone’ capable of 
forming a good practitioner, out of 
an already able surgeon. Our best 
Fnglisli authors are Bracken, Gib- 
son, and Osmer. Of later date, 
we have some excellent lights 
thrown on the subject which he 
should carefully study. Stubbs 
gives an accurate know ledge of the 
muscles, and some blood vessels 
and nerves. The elegant plates of 
Blaine’s work, will be found highly 
useful in conveying a true picture 
of the viscera, and will prove an 
excellent vade maum in anatomical 
research. On the formation and 
diseases of the feel, St. Bel, Free- 
man, and Coleman, may be satis- 
factorily read : the former of these 
is nearly a literal translation of the 
younger La Fosse. With these 
•helps, a surgeon may safely com- 
bine the practice of veterinary with 
human medicine, and I will venture 
to predict, that not long hence it 
will be very generally done, to the 
great benefit of not only the ani- 
mat, but to our own diseases, the 
knowledge and cure of which are 
greatly accelerated by analogy and 
comparative anatomy. 

With the farrier, whose present 
stock of knowledge is very confined,- 
it is hard to lay down instructions, 
which he will Ibllow; for it require* 
a considerable stock of strength of 
mind, to determine to throw aside 
old prejudices and old habits, and 
above all, to be forced to acknow- 
ledge we know nothing. The 
commencement must be by pos- 
sessing himself of all the mo deny 
anatomical works on horses : by 
these he must learn to know and 
distinguish parts by their true ana- 
tomical names, forgetting the old 
obsolete terms of former farriers, 
as the rim of the belly for lurito- 

jiium ; 
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nium ; cawl for omentum; gullet 
for aecophagus, &c. &c. W ith 
these descriptions, he must com- 
pare the parts of such dead bodies 
as fall under his notice, in which 
he will be fortunate, if he can ob- 
tain the assistance of some ingeni- 
ous surgeon : he should dissect 
with the description before him, 
tracing parts from their source or 
origin, by which means he will 
not mistake them. These anatomical 
enquiries should be conducted lrom 
the lesser to the greater parts, from 
those more easily learned, to those 
hiore difficultly acquired; beginning 
with the muscles, he may proceed 
to the principal component parts of 
the feet, at which time he should 
endeavour to articulate a skeleton, 
which he may easily do by means 
of Poole’s Anatomical Instructor : 
he will then be gaining a know- 
ledge of the bones, and furnishing 
himself with a useful reference. 
From the viscera of the chest and 
belly, he may trace the origin and 
termination of blood vessels and 
nerves, which knowledge he must 
apply to the parts he has already 
but impartially gone over. Lastly, 
the brain, lymphatics, &c. &c. 
.should occupy his attention. Above 
all, he should banish his receipt- 
book, and learn, in all instances, 
to aft from reason and science. 
Obsolete and old works, as Mark- 
ham’s Master-Piece, the. Farrier’s 
Diftionary, &c. &c. should be 
equally avoided, andGibson, Brack- 
en, and other good authors, care- 
fully studied. When he has gained 
these first outlines, he must peruse 
the best treatises on physiology, 
with human medicine, which will 
habituate him to reduce his thoughts 
to system; and, lastly, all the mo- 
dern works on farriery, comparing 
them with his late authors, by 
which he will perceive the im- 
provements made in the science 
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since their time. It must be strongly 
impressed on his mind, that ho 
never attempts to aft in any case 
without having first established a 
firm principle for his action. Alter 
a careful investigation of the symp- 
toms of a complaint, he must con- 
clude on its nature, and if possible, 
what it arises from, and how ac- 
counted for, and whether the indis- 
posing causes still exist, or whether 
the disposition to the diseased ac- 
tion only remains; from these data* 
he will be enabled to act from a 
scientific ground, and to produce a 
proper reason to niiuself and others 
for nis Conduft. A new world will 
now open to him, and he will look 
back with astonishment on his for- 
mer ignorance : from the obstinatej 
ignorant, and hurtful farrier, he 
will be metamorphosed to the in- 
genious, scientific, and useful vete- 
rinarian. This is no ideal charac- 
ter, nor is tiiis a fancied scheme : 

I have myself seen all these effects 
produced, and as great change by 
tiie meritorious and indefatigable 
attention of now a most enlightened 
man residing in Sussex; and I am 
convinced, that with the same at- ■ 
lention, others might become as 
eminent. 

N early the same mode must be 
pursed by the third class of persons ; 
only it is absolutely necessary, that 
in this case it should be under the 
guidance of some ingenious farrier, 
or more properly a surgeon. 

Thus, Mr. Editor. I Have thrown 
together a few hasty thoughts on 
this subject; they may, perhaps, 
give some hints 10 those who are 
disposed to posress themselves of 
information, or stimulate some more 
ingenious persons to lay down those 
gradalory steps at length, to tlia 
improvement of the science, and 
advantage of the public at large. 

Lciuinus. 
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Ttppoo’s Wardrobe. 


GREEN WAR DRESS. 

T HIS dress (which belonged to 
Tippoo Suitaun) is called a 
ehetta, a Persian word, implying 
forty folds. The inscription in the 
inside, however, states, that there 
are forty folds in the body of the 
dress. The turban has been dipped 
in the waters of the fountain of 
Zum Zum, at Mecca, and is hence 
supposed to be invulnerable. It is 
a* tubernock, or holy gift. 

The nose-piece ot the turban 
lias several Arabic inscriptions in 
letters of gold, and taken chiefly 
from the Koran : they are all invo- 
cations to the prophet Mahomed, 
to protect the wearer. This dress 
was taken from the Tippoo’s own 
wardrobe, which contained no other 
but the clothes or armour in con- 
stant use. — The above are intended 
for his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. 

MUSICAL TIGER. 

This piece of mechanism repre- 
sents a Tiger in the act of devour- 
ing a prostrate European. There 
are some barrels in imitation of an 
organ within the body of the tiger; 
the sounds produced by the organ 
are intended to resemble the cries 
of a person in distress, intermixed 
with the roar of a tiger. The 
machinery is so contrived, that 
while the organ is playing, the hand 
of the European is ollen lifted up, 
to express his helpless and deplo- 
rable condition. 

This piece of mechanism was 
found in a room of the Palace at 
Seringapatam, appropriated for the 
reception of musical instruments. 

tiger’s head. 

This head formed part of the 
throne of Tippoo Suitaun. It is 


made of wood, and is covered with 
plates of the purest gold about one- 
tenth of an inch in thickness. The 
teeth are of rock crystal, and the 
eyes of the same material. The 
throne was of an oftagonal fond, 
and entirely covered with similar 
plates of gold, marked with the 
tiger stripes (which was the distin- 
guishing mark of Tippoo and his 
lamily.) Over the throne was 
raised a canopy of gold, supported 
by eight light but strong pillars j 
there was a fringe of pearls round 
the top of the canopy, of about four 
inches in depth, and the whole was 
crowned by a henna made entirely 
of precious stones, and sent to 
England in August, 1799. 

This head with four legs, repre- 
senting the legs of a tiger, was 
placed under the throne. The seat 
of the throne was about four or five 
feet from the ground, and the height 
of the canopy eight or nine feet. 
The head is accompanied by a 
small, but rich and beautiful carpet, 
used by Tippoo upon his Musmud. 
on days of state. 

THE BEDDING OF THE SULTAUN 

Is adorned with two green war 
helmets, dipped in the waters of 
Zum Zum, at Mecca, and thence 
supposed to be invulnerable. One 
peitre or cuirass, to cover the body 
— are likewise presents to the- 
King. 

THE RED WAR DRESS 

Falls to the share of the Prince 
of Wales. 

This war-dress was worn by 
Tippoo, in his campaign in Adorn, 
in 1786, against the Nizam and 
Mahrattahs. He was then in the 
plenitude of his power. Rajah 
Cawn, the Sultaun’s favourite slave, 
knew the dress immediately on its 
being shewn to him, after the re- 
duction ol Seringapatam, and con- 
firmed the fact above stated. 

APano- 
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A PhiIosofhical and Prac- 
tical Treatises Horses, 
and on the moral Dm i s of 
Man tovtards the Brute Cre- 
ation. 

BY JOHN LAWRENCE. 

Upon Improvements in the 
Art of Shoeing Cart- 
Horses. 

(Continued from page 14- ) 

W ITi i respect to those farriers 
who are intelligent, and de- 
sirous of improvement, the best 
method an employer can take with 
them is to put Osmer s book into 
their hands. No man of tolerable 
understanding can read that treatise 
without learningsomethingof horse- 
shoeing ; and 1 have recommended 
it to several young farriers of merit, 
both of town and country, who 
have acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to it. Farther every one who 
-wishes to have justice done to his 
horses, must insist upon the follow- 
ing preliminaries with his smith, 
■which are entirely within the cog- 
nizance of common sense — namely, 
That he never weaken the foot 
of the horse, by paring away the 
sole and frog, nor destroy the bars, 
under pretence of opening the 
heels. 

That he make use of none but 
the best, bard and .well-wrought 
iron ; that he set the horse upon a 
flat and even surface, and never 
make the shoe project beyond the 
heei. 

That he never suffer a burning 
hot shoe to be fitted to the horse’s 
foot. 

The above directions may be 
made general, almost without ex- 
ception. 

I am sorry to say that the vil- 
lainous custom of fitting the shoes 
red-hot, and of burning the crust 
of the foot to a level with the shoe, 
instead of hammering the iron to 
Vol. XVII. No. yd. 
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the shape of the foot, subsist in full 
force at this instant. The mischief 
done by this lazy custom, to ihe leet 
of horses, is incalculable; a preg- 
nant example of which, is the case 
of Hue-and-Cry, tile trotting stal- 
lion ; which horse lost both hi$ 
fore-hoofs by it: and,.as I have been 
informed by the owner, tne late 
Mr. Bevan, the liirrier sat up three 
nights with the horse, using his ut- 
most endeavours to prevent a mor- 
tification from seizing his feet. 

The hammers of the smiths are, 
in general, too large and heavy, 
that they cannot drive a nail with 
that truth and accuracy which the 
case requires, and where the smallest 
deviation may occasion disagreea- 
ble consequences. The brutal 
treatment also, which horses expe- 
rience from too many of the men of 
this description, ought here to be 
pressed upon the remembrance of 
proprietors. It is well known, and 
indeed every day seen, that the 
miserable animals, flinching under 
the torture inflicted by these Vnl- 
cans, are cruelly beat about the 
head and body with their massy 
hammers. There is also a gross 
abuse in the affair of twitching j 
when a horse is twitched to excess, 
the mark is over shot, and the in- 
tention of thereby holding a horse 
in a quiet slate is destroyed. I 
once satv a mare in foal twitched 
to such excess, by a stupid, heavy- 
•handed fellow, that her lip burst 
asunder, and the mare threw her- 
self on the ground in a state of 
desperation, and would not rise un- 
"til the cord, was loosened. 

It is here necessary to give the 
reader a caution against the too 
usual error of precipitate measure* 
of improvement. A gentleman 
finds his horse constantly tender- 
footed, flinching and stumbling. 
The farrier is applied to, he makes 
great promises, and every- shoeing 
the horse goes .worse. The owner 
L pow 
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now, with his favourite author in 
his hand, takes up the foot of his 
horse, ami perceives with indigna- 
tion that he is shod rigid wrong, 
in the Very teeth oi orthodoxy. 
The farrier is again sent tor, and 
damn’d for a thick-headed son of a 
bitch, not worthy to shoe Balaam’s 
ass; and in tine, ordered, at Iris 
peril, to shoe immediately and 
strictly according to tire given pat- 
tern. The fellow shakes Iris wise 
noddle, grins, and makes his bow, 
The nag being shod, according to 
order, is mounted by his sanguine 
and delighted master, who now 
supposes all his troubles at an end; 

' but, alas! he has only made an ex- 
change of errors, his horse goes 
like a cal in pattens, he can’t trot 
a yard. The poor animal, as if lie 
■ were in fault, is now checked with 
the curb, spurred, cursed, abused, 
and rode home again. Another 
meeting takes place with the far- 
rier, who now assumes airs of con- 
sequence, on account of his supe- 
rior skill and fore-knowledge of 
what had happened. They botii 
join in ridiculing book-knowledge 
in the art of shoeing, and the lol- 
ly of authors who pretend to 
shoe all horses by one common standard 
The nag is shod again in the old 
way, goes better immediately in 
uonsequence of the change; but in 
a very short time, having no leet 
to go upon, is sold ibr a lew pounds 
to the mail roaches, where they are 
■lade to go, whether they can or 
no!. 

The error lies in supposing a 
horse abie to go well in proper 
shoes, or indeed any shoes at all, 
whose soles, frogs, and heels are so 
reduced, as to be scarce able to 
bear his own weight. In such 
ease, tjie only remedy is to turn 
him instantly to grass, with narrow 
plates upou the walls of his hoofs, 
to prevent their being_ broken, un- 
.til his heels and frogs- shall have 


grown to their natural state, and 
then to put him into the hands of a 
skilful furrier, who may always pie- 
serve them in that state, by strictly 
following die rules of Osruer and 
Clarke, supposing the hoofs to be 
naturally sound; if otherwise, I 
have nothing belter to propose, 
tiian to repeat my own favourite 
method of die bar-shoe. But of 
all things in the world, let no man 
put faiih in farriers, or their pre- 
tended cures by shoeing, in cases 
like these. There Is only one 
farrier equal to the task, which is 
Nature; and she always performs 
her operations subjove, abroad. 

1 think I cannot too much recom- 
mend the practice, hinted at in the 
beginning of this chapter, of ham- 
mering die external surface of th« 
shoe somewhat concave; its great 
use in securing a horses footing 
over convex stones, must strike 
everyone, and it is unattended by 
any countervailing disadvantage. 
On a reference, 1 tind it mentioned 
by Soliysel, as well as that ancient 
author whom 1 quoted. It must 
be of infinite use to town cart- 
horses more particularly, but 1 think 
it a practice which merits universal 
adoplion. 

Respecting the single calkin, ot 
usual turning up of the hinder shoe 
of die sidtile horse, 1 must ac? 
know ledge I see nothing in it either 
of prejudice or utility. If the 
horse have the use of ins f rogs upon 
die ground, he will want nothing 
else to preserve him from slipping ; 
and if o herwise, lie slips with his 
toe not his hteh As to cidkins upon 
. tlie fore heels, I :tm convinced no- 
thing results from them hut mischief 
and danger in any case. In frosty 
weather, or ujkju a chalky or slip- 
pery country, sharp-headed, fout- 
edged ice nails, made of the 
hardest stuff, are die only security ; 
unless, as uu additional one, it b« 
thought proper to indent the welt* 
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and toes of the shoes, which may 
have considerable effect. In this 
affair, there is certainly an excep- 
tion to be made with regard to 
eart-horses, which are obliged to 
back with heavy loads, an exertion 
in which the stress materially lies 
i! pon the heels, and most of all the 
hinder ones. The case is the same i 
with tile shaft-horse, in going down 
hill, it is a question, whether 
their frogs would, in those respects 
be sufficient; if not, calkins be- 
hind might, as usual be aaopteu, 
but not at any rate before 

To recapitulate, all hones with 
good feet should, and well and 
safely may, be shod with flat, light, 
narrow- webbed shoes, made ot the 
hardest irou; these shoes should 
be formed thickest at the toe, and 
thinnest and narrowest at the heel, 
that the animal may have that equal 
and steady base, which nature in- 
tended imn. 

. I shall conclude this chapter, 
with the Lest professional advice I 
ha. e been abre to procure upon 
certain practical and operative 
parts of the subject 

St. Bel proposes the following 
weights, each shoe, for the respec- 
tive descriptions of lrorses, which, 
at any rate, form a good general 
outline, to be varied according to 
circumstances, at the discretion of 
the operator. 

For the heaviest cart-horses 2 lb. 

1 2 02 . 

For the lighter ditto, 1 lb. l2oz. 

For the heaviest coach-horses 
1 lb. 12 oz. 

For the lighter ditto, 1 lb. 4 oz. 

For the saddle-horses in general, 
from t lb. 2oz to 10 oz. 

For racers j oz. to 4 oz. 

The fairest opportunity of mak- 
ing trial of tire true principles of 
the art, is that presented by the 
colt at his first shoeing, when his 
hoofs are in a state of natural per- 
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fection, and previous to his being 
habituated to any particular custom. 
This occasion ought to be zea- 
lously embraced, in particular if the 
present owner means to keep the 
horse for his own use; and. indeed, 
if it were possible lo diffuse such 
ideas among our breeders, that eir- 
i curnstance alone would have a most 
powerful tendency inwards lire ne- 
cessary reformation. As the mat- 
ter stands, the fool even of our four 
and five year old-, are too generally 
pul out oi asrate oi speedy amend- 
ment. 

I have given ray opinion as to 
the dependence which ought to bo 
placed on the operations of far- 
riery, for tire recovery of thin, 
weak, and damaged feet: I have 
not a whit more respect lor the va- 
rious manreuvres practised with tiio 
intent of curing convex or pomiced 
feel — of tire different modes of 
shoeing in use to prevent inter- 
fering —or of the operation of un- 
soling, and of various others which 
might be named. As to any tarn-' 
penng with pomiced feet, or those 
where the soles belly out, and the 
horse is obliged to walk upon them, 
it is attended with constant pain, 
witiiout liope of amendment, to th? 
animal : the shortest and cheapest, 
way is lo knock him on the head, 
or suffer him to lake his chanc? 
abroad. I have no reverence at 
all lor the memory of the inventor* 
of the different kinds of shoes, the 
use of which, in different cases, 
has been so ostentatiously set Ibrtli 
by writers ; they appear to mo 
ingenious contrivances, witiiout 
use, an i generally full of cruelty. 
The usual methods of shoeing, 
taken to prevent a horse from cut- 
ting, generally give him an une- 
ven, and consequently unsafe posi- 
tion upon tlie ground; and alter all, 
he continues to interfere. Draw- 
; ing the sole, 1 look upon to be an 
abominable, 
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abominable, and to the best of my 
knowledge, ever an useless opera- 
tion I speak not on my own ex- 
perience, lor although fairiers have 
more than once proposed it to nte, 
I never would permit it; but 1 liave 
made it my business to enquire for 
Ilians years past, and I have never 
yet heard of a horse which was 
worth nine pence after it. 

The general directions are, never 
to paie the sole, frog, or binoers, 
any more than to cut them level, 
and strip them of rotten and scaly 
parts; but I must confess I have 
seen feet so exceedingly luxuriant 
in growth, and so tough, that they 
would bear, nay perhaps require 
some little paring ; but the danger 
' to be apprehended f,om the want 
of paring, was ever a feather when 
weighed against that of trusting a 
smith to perorm it at discretion, 
buttress in hand. — In this case, I 
have generally stood over the ope- 
rator my seif, ready to cry out — No 
more doctor. Tl e directions, how- 
ever, do not extend to the crust or 
wall, which in deep, concave, hard 
feet, must be at any rate taken 
down because its growth continu- 
ally binds and conti acts the quar- 
ters, dries up the hogs, and pre- 
vents their necessary contact with 
the ground. The size and strength 
©t the feet, and the situation of 
the frogs, are the best measure for 
the due performance of this. 

Whenever it becomes absolutely 
necessary to ent the bats or frogs, 
never suffer it to be prefo.med m 
the usuai way oi blacksmiths, that 
is to say, inwards or downwards, 
one of the most destructive of all 
their manoeuvres, but always let 
them be shaved horizontally, or 
flat; and it is so dangetous to cut 
too near in the frog, that in case of 
a considerable bulk in that part, it 
is even better to thicken the shoe- 
heels a trifle and so to bring them 
an d the frog upon a level and even 


bearing. For a foot in a sound 
and natural state, the breadth of the 
shoe at the heels, should be one- 
ha.f of its breadth at the toe, and 
its substance decrease by degrees 
from the toe, so as to be one-half 
thinner or weaker at the extremity 
of the heels; notwithstanding this 
decrease of width at the heel of 
the shoe, it will be still wide 
enough to stand out somewhat be- 
yond the crust , and thereby be pre- 
vented irom getting within the 
heel as it glows. 

(To be continued.) 


Real Origin of Cropping 
Hair in England. 


A Very ancient writer has as- 
serted, that when Henry the 
Eighth took it into ns head to crop 
his hair short at the solicitation of 
Anna Bulien, the nobility and yeo- 
manry of England instantly fol- 
lowed his exampie, and continued 
it for some months, till the Barbers 
Company, being sorely aggrie'ed 
at the measure, went in a body to 
that inflexible monarch, and peti- 
tioned him, in terms of the utmost 
humiliation, to desist from the adop- 
tion of a custon that was fraught 
with the entire ruin of so respecta- 
ble a company. The King was 
melted by their prayer, took their 
unfortunate case into his princely 
consideration, ordered a new flaxen 
w ig from one of the wardens of 
the company, and issued his royal 
mandate, that no man should be en- 
titled to the benefit of the clergy 
that did not make his prostration 
at the altar in a wig of British ma- 
nufacture. 

During the Civil wars between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, it is 
well known, that cropped heads 
were introduced to distinguish the 
Republican from tire Court party ; 

nor 
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nor is it less remarkable, that the 
name destruction has subsisted" be- 
tween the Royal and tire Republi- 
can parties since the French Revo- 
lution, botli in France and Ireland. 


American Longevity. 

PL. RE is now living at Knoy- 
dart, in Ulst, Long Island, a 
poor man of the name of Macdo- 
nald, who lias attained the great 
age of 111 years. 

He served in all the wars of the 
House of Hanover — was in Flan- 
ders under the great Marlborough 
— fought two weeks in the present 
war on the Continent — has had 
five wives, of whom the last is a 
young woman of singular beauty, 
and affectionately devoted to her 
.hoary husband. 

The children of the first mar- 
riage consisted m all of 13, six 
were sons. By his three ‘succeed- 
ing vvivet he had eleven children; 
one of the sons by the last of these 
is an admirable player on lire bag- 
pipe, and was some years ago 
among the successful candidates tor 
the annual prizes of the society at 
Edinburgh, tor encouraging that 
ancient Highland music. His pre- 
sent wise (vi ary) is the mother of 
two line £bo s and a girl; the 
youngest of the lads is in his sixth 
year, and the oid man assures his 
neighbours, that “ neither is the 
soil fallow, nor the seed unfit to 
sow.” 

Hufeland, a German writer has 
published a work, entitled The Art 
rf Prolonging Life, in which he gives 
the following description of a man, 
who, from physical and moral 
causes, is most iikeiy to live to a 
great age : — u He should be of the 
middle size, well proportioned, hair 
chesiiux-colour, head rather large 
than small, veins strong, shoulders 


round, breast large, voice manly, 
sense exquisite, pu.se slow and um- 
loim, stomach excellent, appetite 
keen, fond (it the table, without 
giving himself up too much to its 
pleasures, eating spatingiy, rarely 
thirsty ; an ardent thirst being a 
sign ol a rapid consumption; coun- 
tenance serene, eye quick; heart 
accessible to love, to hope, and to 
jov, but inaccessible to hate, to 
choler, and to envy; very fond 
of business, meditation, and agree- 
able reveries: an optimist, in tha 
full force of the term; friend of 
nature, and of domestic happiness, 
without ambition, without avarice, 
without inquietude- a man thus 
formed, will live fiom 110 to 140 
years.” 


Hekaidic Costo*. 

TTOWELL apEinionap Grit 

-*■ tith, commonly caifed Sir 
Howell y fvvyali (». e. Mr Howell, 
with the bailie axe) dismounted the 
French Ring at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, cutting off his horse’s head 
with his battle axe, and after that 
he took him prisoner. In comme- 
moration of this exploit, it is said 
that he bore the arms of France, 
witii a battle axe in bend sinister 
argent. Moreover he received of 
the black Prince, by gift, the Con- 
stablesiiip of Chester and Crickett 
Castles, and also the rent of the 
' Dee Mills and a mess of meat to 
be served before his battle axe for 
ever, in memory of his good ser- 
vices. I his mess of meat was afr 
ter wards given to the poor, and had 
eight yeomen attendants found at 
the King’s charge, which were 
called Yeomen of the Crown, ai d 
they had eightpence a day. Th.» 
establishment was continued to the 
beginning cf Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

— . FEAS^ 
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A PUN, — Some persons broke 
inlo the stables of a troop of 
Eght horse, and cut oft' their tails. 
A brother officer advised the troop 
to sell them by wholesale, for, says 
be, you can never re-tail them. 

It was said of a poor fellow who 
banged himself lately, from Ji s ap- 
point mer.t in lo-.e , that he was very 
approp; iafely buried in cross roads! 

Mr. Sturt’s singing “ Cease rude 
Boreas” at the moment he expected 
to be swallowed up by the billows, 
was a very pretty r.cau-liie idea, 
and it seems was not without its 
effect upon that ** blustering railer,” 
who, in the end was so complaisant, 
as not to put tire singer quite out of 
tune. 

A theatrical correspondent at 
Dublin, says, we are surprised to 
hear of a scarcity of Actors in this 
city; but to this we reply, where 
are the Gentlemen who acted the 
He roes t the Patriots , Sic. on those 
nights when the Union drew such 
Clouded houses in that city? 

The art of transmutation, says a 
wit, is likely to be revived in the 
new invention of manufacturing 
paper from flrerw. In time, there- 
fore, we shall not be surprised to 
find a' kdy’s bonnet very consist- 
ently converted into fools-cap 

The following curious descrip- 
tion of an heroine, occurs in one 
of the sentimental productions of 
the day: “Vivacity in her manners; 
a •voluptuous grace; fulness in her 
figure; a soul-darting expression in 
her eye; a wild luxuriance in her 
hair; an impassioned sensibility in 
her smile; and an exquisite fervor 
in her more meditative expression 
of countenance.” 

Of all the stars in the firmament , 
the most northern is the only on? that 


never changes its place; but, re- 
specting tire Russian Sovereign, the 
most northern Monarch — under the fir- 
mament— he is observed to be the 
most changeable of all. 

Repartee.— M. de la Farre had 
been long an admirer of Madame 
de la Sablicre. Upon a visit one 
morning, as he approached her, lie 
exclaimed: — “ My G — d! Ma- 
dame, what ails your eye?’’ — “ All L 
La Farre,” answered the lady, 
“ you no longer love me — I have 
had this defect my whole life, and 
you never perceived it until this 
day.” 

The following curious bill was 
lately delivered to the represen- 
tatives of the Radnor family, for 
repairs performed by a tradesman 
(a statuary we suppose) of Truro, 
in Cornwall, on a monument of that 
family, in Truro church. The pub- 
lic may depend on the authenticity 
of it : — 

Miss H , Dr. to W L — — . 

To putting one new foot to Mr. 

John Roberts - 026 

Mending his ether - 006 

Putting seven new buttons to 

his ifoat - - 00 8J 

A new string to his breeches 

knee - - 003 

Two new feet to Philippa, his 

wife - - 066 

Mending her eyes, and putting 

a nosegay in her hand 026 

Two new hands and a nose to 

the Captain - 0 5 9 

To two new hands,and mending 

the nose of his wife 0410 

Repairing her eyes, and putting 

a new cuff to her gown o 1 I 

To making and fixing two new 

wings on Time’s shoulders 0 3 9 
Making a new great toe 010 

Mending the handle of his scythe, 

and putting a ntw blade to it 01 6} 

1116 
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The numerous company necessary 
to form a fashionable rout, render 
It also necessary to make some al- 
teration in the house of the re- 
ceiver. One nobleman, we find, 
has built three street-doors to his 
mansion, to correspond, we presume, 
with pit, box, and gallery! 

The fat bishop of Lverevix tra- 
velling from Falaisc to Caen, in 
Normandy, was benighted, and 
calling to a peasant who v\ as yet 
at plough, asking him if he could 
get into the town that night. Why, 
it may be so, says the peasant, un- 
less they have narrowed the gates, 
for 1 come through with a load of 
hay this morning, and I think you 
may get through without one ! 

The letters Irom the army in the 
Mediterranean, mention the troops 
to be in excellent health. This, says 
a wit, surely is not to be ascribed 
to the loss of all the medicines, which 
fell into the hands of the Spa- 
niards ! 

During the civil war between the 
Catholics and the French Pro- 
testants, a Huguenot Chief took a 
castle belonging to the Catholics, 
and condemned the soldiers that 
had defended it, to jump from the 
top of one of the towers to the 
ground. One of the soldiers ad- 
vanced to the edge of the preci- 
pice twice, and retired, which the 
Chief observing, said, if you do 
not do it this time without hesita- 
tion, 1 shall give you a much harder 
task. Sir, replied the soldier, if 
you will undertake thejump, i will 
give you four times to do it in. This 
repartee pleased him so well, that 
he immediately desisted from his 
resolution. 

A few years ago, a mountebank 
happening to be at a village in the 
west, a'farmer’s servant maid in a 
neighbouring village, hewing much 
talk of the merry pranks of Mr. | 
Andrew, had a vast desire to sec j 
him, but never could obtain an op- 1 


portunity. Happening, however 
to be at church on Sunday, she 
heard the minister utter the follow- 
ing words — “ Thursday next being the 
feast of Saint Andrew, is appointed to 
be kept holy.” — Home goes the girl, 
with a heart full of joy, arid sure^ 
at length, of has ing the pleasure ot 
seeing Mr. Andrew — Nancy,” 
says she, to her young unstress, 
“what do you think? the Audraa 
is a coming here next Thursday.’’ — 
“ No, that he is not, ’ says Nancy, 
“ lor lie goes to S every Thurs- 

day.” — “ Well, but I am sure lie 
is a coming here next Thursday,’* 
replies the girl, “ vor the parson 
zed z 0 at church; and as how be 
has appointed to keep a least 
to." 

A Florentine having caught a 
prodigious large pike, was resolved' 
to present it to the Grand Duke o i 
Tuscany, who had a great taste ibc 
extraordinary curiosities: he wen* 
to the gates of the palace with his 
pike, and demanded admittance to 
speak to the Duke, which he could 
not gain, unless he promised one 
of the guards the half of what the 
Duke should make him a present 
of. To this he consented, and 
was accordingly admitted. The 
Prince and tne whole Court ad- 
mired the pike, and ordered th< 
man that "brought it one hundred 
ducats: The man overhearing tha 
order, said, no, my lord, one hun- 
dred stripes of the stick, and not 
one hundred ducats ! — The Duke, 
asiiniished at such an extraordinary 
answer, dem.indedtor what reason! 
— It is, my Lord, replied the man, 
that I have not been able to gain 
admittance, without promising one 
of your highness's guards, the half 
of what you should give rue. fo, 
I pray you give nr; fifty , and him 
the remainder: — No, replied the 
Duke, it shall not be so; you shall 
have the hundred ducats, and he 
fine bastinado. 

A French 
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A French preacher preaching on 
<ha Feast of Mary Magdalen, en- 
larged so much upon the bad life 
of that woman, and threw out 
some fine things upon her conver- 
sion — Then directing his discourse 
to the ladies, there are many, said 
he, among you, that come here 
more for diversion, than devotion ; 
«nd of all the women that are here 
present, I do not know whether 
there could be found one only, who 
Would repent like the Magdalen. 
What do I say? Who would re-' 
pent like her? No! but who may 
have the least remorse for their 
sins. I do not speak of all the 
ladies present, but of one in parti- 
lar, who is unworthy to be round 
along with virtuous women — t he 
is the most wicked and most impu- 
dent woman in the world. It is 
not a great while ago, since she 
renewed her every year’s promise 
to her confessor, to live like an 
honest woman: however, she still 
goes on in the same way, always 
the same ! — Since, then, her sin 
docs not tend to make her ashamed, 
it is right that we should: it is said 
in the scripture, if thy brother com- 
mit a fault, reprove him once, or 
twice ; but if he does not amend 
the third time, tell it to the church. 
Since, therefore, exhortations are 
not capable of bringing back this 
female sinner, it is not right lo 
cover her shame, but publicly ex- 
ose her infamy, and even name 
er before this assembly. Yes, Sirs, 
I am going; — I am going to name 
her — It is — (here he stopped) and 
•then began again. I shall name 
her, I ought to do it; but, however, 
— No, I ought not — But why not? 
This salutary exposure may reclaim 
her from her wickedness — I shall 
name her — It is — ■ — However, I 
•hall not name her — her name is so 
infamous, that it is a shame even to 
pronounce it. — Still it is necessary 


Sportsman s Hall. 

to make her known : there she is, 
right opposite to me, making up a 
sanctified face! I am going to 
throw my prayer-book at her — 
Take good care — it will fall upon 
her. — Then raising his arm. and 
making believe to throw it, alt the 
women popped down their heads — . 
O times, O manners ! said tha 
preacher ; I thought among you 
there was only one of that sort, but 
now 1 find the number to be great 
indeed ! 


ECCENTRICITIES. 

A Sailor's demand upon a Slop- 
seller — 

A Sluppo — Hu 
A Mappo — Wig 

A Flying Gib — Handkerchief 
An In-defendcr — Shirr 
An Out-defendcr — Small Jacket 
A Cold defender — Flushing Coat 
Up-haulers — Trowsers 

Down trampers — Shoes 
Trappings Gaskets ; Shoestrings and 

for the same £ Gaiters 

An Irish mate of a West- India- 
man now lying in the river, having 
been many years at sea, had his 
Captain’s leave for a few days 
cruize upon the town. On his re- 
turn on board, being questioned 
by the Captain what he had seen, 
he mentioned the Play-houses, 
amongst certain other houses, as the 
scene of his amusements. He said 
he had made two successful voyages. 
to the Flay-house, and at first saw 
Bob Scrauhcm and Solomon's Razor; 
and the next night. Gimlet Prince 
of Dunkirk, and Daffy's Elixir ! 
The reader scarcely need he in- 
formed, that honest Patrick meant 
no other than the Beaux itratagem, 
with Seliraa and Azor; and, Ham- 
let, Prirsec of Denmark, with 
Daphne and Amvntor. Related by 
Capt. B. 

SPORTING 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


DIARY OF A BRIGHTON BLOOD. 


R OSE at nine — Rumpled my 
wig, and stood before the 
glass an hour endeavouring to give 
myself a sloven-like appearance — 
Having at length succeeded in 
making myself a complete’ black- 
guard, walked to the Bathing 
Place — Lady Dashaway told me 
I had been up all night — Smiled 
assent — Memorandum, always af- 
fect the Rake; its stylish, and the 
women like it — Took my position 
on the cliffs so as to prevent the 
Ladies bathing — Damned good 
fun ! though the other morning got 
my nose pulled by a crusty old Gen 
tleman, mealy for asking to bathe in 
the machine with his daughter — 
Dull Dog — Not one of us could 
take such a joke, so passed it over, 
though a shameful report was cir- 
culated at the Libraries that 1 de- 
clined, because the old man was a 
notorious fighting character — A 11 a 
hum ! can hit a card at ten paces 
when my nerves are steady, and 
an’t frightened. 

At twelve o’clock, knowing the 
Libraries and the Steine crowded, 
went with a party of spirited witty 
Dogs and bathed in view of the 
Ladies ! though a damned un- 
Juckly accident happened, for a 
party of Wags having seized on 
our cloaths bribed the old Bathing 
Woman to follow us into the 
water — W$ made for shore, could 
not find our cloaths — What the 
devil was to be done ? — Boys 
pelted us — Women hissed us — 
Dogs balked, children shouted, 
men swore — At last bearing a sour 
feljoyv talk of the pillory, made a 
precipitate retreat, and, covered 
Vol. XVII. No. 98. 


with mud, rotter, eggs , and olhet 
sweet scented accompaniments, ar» 
rived at home, departed quick lor 
London, and left my bills unpaid, 
and my character behind me ! 

Sir William Lowther’s hunter* 
have been sold at Tattersali's for 
two thousand three hundred gui- 
neas. 

In the mortuary of a provinc ial 
paper we read the following death : 
— u At the great age of 31, Young 
Marske, the sire of so many capi- 
tal horses.’’ 

The Surrey fox-hounds have had 
some sharp runs, and repeatedly 
blooded the pack in good stile. — 
These frequently boast a large field, 
to which the Cross, the Lane , and 
the Acre , contribute a snug and 
friendly little party. Lotions, rollons, 
and Patent Coffins may not unfre- 
quently be seen at a Dea h. 

A wager for five hundred guineas! 
was decided a few days s.nce at 
Norlhleach, in Gloucestershire, as 
follows: — A Mr. John Spencer of 
that place, betted a Mr. Richard 
Bolting, from London, that he 
(Spencer) would walk blindfoled 
Irom the middle of a certain field, 
across some ir.c iosures, to a barn 
about half a mile distance, in twelve 
hours, which he performed with 
ease in three, to the great discom- 
fiture of the Londoner and his 
friends, who were completely taken 
in ; e ery considerable sums over 
and above the orig nal wager hav- 
ing been laid. 

On the morning of the 10th, a 
heavy read mare started from the 
Town-hall, at Lewes, iu a gig, car- 
rying two persons, to' go io th* 
M Golden 
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Golden Cross, Charing Cross, in 
ten hours, for a bet of iivent v gui- 
neas, on her performance of which 
many Other bets were depending. 
Bets of live guineas to two were al- 
so repeatedly taken : she performed 
the journey in nine hours. 

Another race occurred in /the 
same place in the course of the 
month ; viz. the Duchess of Limbs, 
and Miscreant , two valuable racing 
fillies, in foal, by capital horses, the 
property of for F. Poole, were 
mounted and rode from their pas- 
t'.Tige near Lewes, by jockeys 
svho, though at present unknown 
to the i.aronet, may hereafter re- 
ceive from him, the reward of their 
voluntary services, at the gaol of 
Horsham, if not at the goal at 
lx’ ewfnarket. 

,• The Duchess of Limbs and Mis- 
creant, in their last race from 
Lewes, owing to the skilful ma- 
nagement o( their riders, proved 
much too fleet for their pursuers, 
who are all returned, ol course, 
much mortified, at being double 
distanced. 

An account from Lewes, of the 
#th, says, the business of horse- 
stealing was never more brisk in 
this neighbourhood at the height of 
the career of the notorious Jigg 
than it is at present It therefoie 
behoves persons who have valuable 
horses, and who wish to keep them, 
to shut them up al night. 

A singular c. arge of swindling 
wns exhibited within these last few 
days, before the silting Alderman, 
«t Guildhall, by a gentleman, 
against a woman of the name of 
Leicester, whom he charged with 
defrauding him ot I Ol. 1 he ac- 
count given hy the gentleman was 
to the loHnwmgeffcdl: — That about 
ten or twelve years ago, he had a 
son, whose cat. duct was of so irre- 
gular a nature, as rendered it ne- 
cessary that he should be sent out 
qf the kingdom, to avoid worse 


consequences. Of the fate of this 
son, he had since heard nothing; 
but some time since received a let- 
ter, purporting to be from the long- 
lost prodigal. The letter stated, 
that he had been many years a slave 
amongst the Algerines, where he 
underwent all the hardships attend- 
ant on that vile and degraded con- 
dition that he afterwards escaped 
to Malta, and after that island nad 
surrendered to the English, he was 
permitted to take his passage home, 
and was just landed at Portsmouth. - 
He expressed his contrition for those 
former irregularities, which he hoped 
he had expiated by long scenes of 
misery and begged his father to 
remit him 101. that he may be ena- 
bled to equip himself in a suitable 
manner, 1 to appear amongst hi* 
fr,ends. The father very joyfully 
complied with the request, remit- 
ting the 1 Ol. in the manner directed; 
but after some time, the prodigal 
not making his appearance, the 
disappointed father proceeded to 
make further enquiry. The result 
was, that the letter was discovered 
to have been forged on board one 
ot the convict ships at Portsmouth, 
on board of which \v;u the husband 
of Mrs Leicester, into whose pos- 
session it was traced. 

Mrs. Leicester said, she receive^ 
the letter lrom the convict, her 
husband, and was committed for 
further examination. 

One morning lately, about seven 
o’clock, a young man entered s 
gentleman’s bouse through the area, 
inChatham place, Blackfriars, w ent 
to ihe pantry, fed himself, and 
filled his pockets, when be was ob 1 
served by a servant just risen out 
of bed, who questioning him about 
so early and unexpected a visit, he 
replied, that extreiiie want impelled 
him to come over the iron raib to 
get a good meal; the servant for- 
gave this species of" tiieft, but on 
searching him, found he had stolen 
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a silver spoon. He was secured, one of the largest sharks ever seen 
and conveyed to the Compter to in that part of the world, which at- 
be examined. tacked the Malay as he was swim- 

On tlie fi. st dull day we have had raing round the head of his prow 
this month, five Bond street Beaux , to clear his tackle, and was killed 
who diued together, cast dice which by the man’s dexterity. It mea- 
of diem should sjicot himself, each sured near nine lee.t in length, and 
binding himself on his honour to was an old shark, which had been 
abide by the cast. The lot hap remarked by. the fishermen. The 

pening to tall on a well-known Malays, when provided with their 
■tvetegering Lobby - Lounger, he blub- weapons, are so fearless, from being 
bered and wept, and actually pro- inured to the water in their in- 
nused a rump and dozen to be let fancy, that some of them will vo ■ 
oil'! luntarny attack this formidable 

On Saturday, November 8, died, creature, and seldom fail to subdue 
at die Upper Hare Park, near him in his own element. 

Newmarket, aged 27 years, the A Yorkshneman.a 1 . 0 ! ed poacher, 

celebrated stallion PotSo's, the pro- was carried belore a meeting of 
pert y of Mr. Win. Golding. He Justices in that county, on a charge 
was got by Eclipse, out of Sports- of seditious words, in saying, that 
mistress, and was unquestionably be wished the Fiench would land 
one of the best-bred sons of that in Filey Bay. The chairman asked 
memorable horse. His performances the fellow in an angry tone, bow 
•n the turf’ are too well known he could be so wicked as to wish 
to amateurs, to need a repetition for the landing of the enemy, and 
here. particularly in a place where he 

Ilis with much concern, we an- had himself a family and relations, 
Bounce the death of Mr. Thomas to be sacrificed to Uteir fury — - 
Carter, 011 Saturday, November 8, “ No,” said the culprit, scratching 

•this house in Tnornhaugh street — his head, “ I did not mean tha., 
a victim in early life to the fatal your worship; all the reason I had 
ravages of the liver complaint, tor wishing the French to land was, 

"T iiis gentleman, in whom the heir- that your worship might take their guns 
monists, and various musical soci- . from them, as your worship knows you 
eties, have lost the “ choicest fea- have dene to me more than once.” 
liter of their wing,” was, perhaps, The poet Kotzebue, though now 
belter known as the inseparable flattered by the Emperor of Russia, 
companion of Sam Muynard, of seems not inclined to trust himself 
Doctor’s Commons. Those who in his dominions. — This reminds 
have had the good fortune to hear one of the monkey belonging to a 
their ducts, may weli boast of hav- King of Spi in, and a great jfatwr- 
ing been regaled not only with the ite, that had his head broke lor 
Jttrw tf soul, but the perfection of har- ; beating his master at a game of 
piotey. Mr. Carter, who had only ' chess — The wise beast would ne- 
•ttained his S2d year, has left an ver after venture to beat his m -ster, 
amiable widow to lament his loss, j who felt himself much mortified at 
A letter lately received from a i not being abie to obtain a confi- 
gentleman in the East-India Com- | deuce which he had deservedly 
pany’s Civil service at Bencoolen, forfeited. 

contains a remarkable account of I Cloak- dropping at the theatres is 

* Malay fisherman hiving brought ' become the fashionable divertiiemeitt 
in bis prow, tioru Buffalps Point, 1 between the acts, in the upper. 

■ i M 2 boxes. 
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fcoxes. It is an admirable device The soi-disant Captain , the terror 
for drawing the attention of the of the Nursery Maids and young 

hbuse, and displaying the female Misses of Brighton, has taken the 

form in a new attitude. A loose fish hint given him by Mrs. Smvakcr and 

at Drury-htne, lately observing a Co. the bathing nymphs, at hit 

lady angling in this new style, with t last public exhibition, and has 
a rod composed of a long arm, and a 1 fallen in love with retirement; alias, 
line of handkerchiefs, exclaimed, “ I I does not shew his face. • 
wish I could catch my cloak so On the night of November I, as 
easily, which I dropped last night th ree of the King’s keepers were 
at the Three Blue Balls. traversing the New Forest, in the 

A young man going into a place neighbourhood of Lyndhurst, as is 
of public entertainment, was told 1 customary, they discovered two 
that his dog could not be permitted dogs pursuing a deer, both of which 
to enter, and the latter was accord- they shot, when immediately five 
ingly left with the guard at the door- men, armed with fire-arms, came 
The young man had scarcely en- up within a short distance, and, 
tered the lobby, when his watch after discharging their pieces, ran 
was stolen. He returned to the away. They were pursued, and 
guard, and prayed that his dog one of the miscreants was taken, 
might be admitted, as through his Mr. Allen, one of the keepers, 
means he might discover the thief, received two slugs in the middle 
The dog was suffered to accom- part of his thigh 
pany his master, w ho intimated to A ludicrous incident is related ih 
the faithful animal that he had lost the last Paris Papers, of a citizen 
something : the dog set out ironic- of some respectability being taken 
diately in quest of the strayed ar- up by the patrole, rather intoxi- 
ticle, and fastened on (he thief, catcd, and conveyed tolheguard- 
whose guilt on searching him was house, having been found whist - 
made apparent. The lellow had ling at the corner of a street, at 
no less than six watches in his pock- two o’clock in the morning, and 
et, which being laid before the calling violently, Bacchanal! Bac - 
dog, lie distinguished his master’s, chaneu! These were deemed suf- 
took it up by the string, and bore it ficient proofs that he was a house- 
to him in safety. breaker, found in the act of in- 

They were audacious rogues vising his accomplices. The cifi- 
who robbed the butteries of a col- zen was held in close custody, and 
lege at Oxford, and it is wonderful even treated with contumely, until 
how they lound their opportunity — his dog Bacchanal , who was rather 
Had thev broke into the library, or more sober than his master, found 
the cha|>ol, one would not have his way into the corps de garde co- 
wondered ! vered with mud, and, by exptain- 

The King has declared his de- ing the circumstances, effected thy 
termination not to hunt (lie tigers release of his master, 
sent by the Marquis of Wellcsly, At a village near the metropolis, 
tor fear of their attacking his sub- on Sunday, the banns of marriage 
jeets. * were published ; but as soon as 

A Cork Paper informs us, that prayers were over, the couple, who 
horse-stealing in the neighbourhood were in church, marched up to the 
of that city, is become a common altar, and desired to be married- 
practice among the light-fingered The clergyman assented, and the 
gentry. iuiant wasjust born in wedlock. 

POETRY. 
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THE HIGH COURT OF DIANA. 


A SONG amd RECIPE, for KIL- 
LING a WIFE. 

By J. Bissit, Museum, Birmingham. 

O H ! now botheration to all your fine 
singing, 

Yqiir Fortes, Pianos, your quick time and 
slow, 

Attend to my Song, and IM after be 
• bringing 

A grand secret out — for the Bon Publico . 

'Tit a secret so great, that a patent should 
follow, 

That after you’re dead, will make blessed 
your life : 

For I swear by the beard — of the beard- I 
less Apodo, 

I’ve found out the secret— of killing a 
* wife. 

Of Rumford's fam’d stovei, with 
his pater.t prevention, 

For curing of chimnies that us’d for to 
smoke. 

It cannot come up to my famous inven- 
tion — 

Oh, no, bother ition — ’tis all a mere joke. 
Smoky houses, they say, is a cursed 
vexation ; 

But that’s a mere flea-bite to conjugal 
strife, 

And can’t be compar’d to that cursed 
taxation, 

A man surely finds with a shrew of a 
wife. 

* A house that is smoky, with ease you 
may cure it j 

Ai easy as twisting a bit of thin wire ; 
Because do ye sec— if you cannot endure 
it, 

Yju’ve not’ ing to do, but to set it on 
fire ! 

But wives that love scolding— oh bless 
the dear creatures — 

They make you unhappy the whole of ’ 
your lives. 


But I've found out a secret — wTll a’.**, 
their natures, 

A Grand Panacea— for killing of wives* 

Thro’ all parts of Europe, I’il send my 
prescription ; 

East, West, North, and South — round the 
world shall it sail : 

All mortals shall know it — I’ll have m 
restriction — 

I’m sure *tis an antidote— never can faiL 

My name, soon will top all the famous 
empyrics, 

Your Solomons, Brodurns, Chings,Leakc«, 
Hills, and Clives ; 

Their Lotions and Potions, may cause 
them hysterics, 

But a dose of my secret, will kill all youiv. 
wives. 

My secret is this then, not founded on 
fiction ; 

For deep penetration, of this makes me 
sure, 

That women can’t live long, without ns*- 
tradt ition . 

Give your wives then their way, fa* 
their life there’s no cure. 

If you thick they have faults, sure ic 
must be your blindness ; 

The sweet lovely creatures know better 
than you. 

If you wish to kill wives, let it be by your 
kindness ; 

This Is the grand secret: you all should 
pursue* 


PICCADILLY’S COMPLAINT. 

N O more the wheels quick rattle thro* 
my street, 

No move pedestrian’s blaring fLmbea* 
meet s 

Fled is all fashion, spiiit, life, and ton, 
Since their great leader, lovely Gordon’# 
gone; 

Oh i 
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II. 

For the forest* afford. 

Both to Peasant and Lord, 

All food of roost exquisite flavour i 
AnJ 'twill plainly appear, 

Thar woodcocks and deer, 

Smt boni with sauce of rich savour. 

III. 

But Poacher shew thy sense ; 

And take out a licence, 

And lei honour reign in thy mind ; 

For the Law has much force, 

Man’s schemes to divorce, 

And with fetters all villains to bind. 
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Oh ! then, ye World of Fish ion mourn, 
And prjy for Cordon's quick return. 

No more smart Jehu’s smack the sound- 
ing thong, 

And now the hack moves undisturb'd 
along : * 

No more do powder’d footmen crowd the 
stairs, 

No more’s the street blockaded up with 
chairs. 

Oh ! then, ye World of Fashion, mourn, 
And pray for Gordon’s quick return 

No more the drawing-room’s strew’d o’er 
with flow'is, 

No more the vase it’s od’rous incense 
show'rs ; 

No more the patent lamp sheds dazzling 
light, 

And Piccadilly's wrapt in sombrous night. 
Oh ! then, ye World of Fashion,mourn, 
And pray for Gordon's quick return. 

The hall which echo’d with the footman’s 
knock, 

Witnesses now the ticking of the clock ; 

The moaning cricket chirps the night 
away, 

And rats, and mice, have now free room 
to play. 

Oh ! then, ye World of Fashion, mourn, 
And pray for Gordon’s quick return. 

Clos'd is each window ; in sepulchral 
gloom 

Are wrapt the splendours of each gorgeous 
room ; 

And to keep out th’ effects of sun and air, 

Each chair and sofa’s cover’d o’er with 
care. 

Oh ! then, ye World of Fashion, mourn, 
And pray for Gordon’s quick return. 

When shall I hear the rattling sounding 
noise, 

The harbinger of wit and sportive joys ? 

When will the steeds with dirt all cover’d 
o’er. 

Dash thro’ Hyde Park, and stop at Gor- 
don’s door? 

Oh 1 then, ye World of Fashion, mourn, 
And pray for Gordon’s quick rerurr. 

PICCADILLY. 

STANZAS ON POACHING. 

I. 

O Ye Poachers beware, 

How in catching an hare, 

Te offend the irascible Squire 5 
For if you are caught, 

O then you’ll be taught, 
fFbathi. to lay snares made of wire» 


OLLA PODRIDA. 

A If ENIGMATICAL EPITAPH. 

HERE lie entomb’d 
the ashes, earthly parts, and remains 
of a bright and aspiring genius ; 

who, 

ir. his youth, it must be confessed, 
discovered some sparks 
of a light and volatile nature ; 

but was, in maturity, 
of a steady, grateful disposition, 
and diffusive benevolence. 
Though naturally 
of a warm temper, 
and easily stirred up , 
yet was he a moit shining example 
of a fervent and unreserved benignity. 
For though he might have been 
the most dangerous and dreadful 
of enemies ; 

yet was he the best and kindest 
of friends. 

Nor did he ever look ccd, 
even upon his enemies ; 

Though his friends too often, 
(And shamefully indeed !) 
Turned their backs upon him. 

Oh ! undiscerning and inccndious timesj 
when such illustrious examples, ' 
such resplendent virtues, 
arc thus wantonly made light ef t 
thus basely blcwrt upon ! 
Though rather the promoter 
of a clicarful glass in others, 
and somewhat given to smtaking t 
yet was he himself never seen 
in liquor, 

which was his utter abhorrence. 
Raking, which ruins most constitution^ 
was far from spoiling his; 
Though it often threw him into 
infl ammato ry disorders. 
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Hi* days* which were short, 
were endt-d by a gentle gradual decay. 
Hi* strength wasted, Sc his substance spent, 
a temporal period was put 
to his finite existence; 
which wns more immediately effected 
by his being seised with a severe cold, 
and no help administered, 
in some of the warm days 
in the fatal month of May. 

His loss and chearing influence 
is often feelingly regretted, 
by his sincere admirers; 
who 

in grateful remembrance , 
of the benefits received 
from his endearing virtues, 
have elected this monument 
to his memo y, 

*■ — *» — — 

A CAMBRIDGE SONG. 

C OME ye good college lads, and attend 
to my Jays, 

X*H shew you the folly of poring o'er 
books ; 

For all ye get by it is mere empty praise, 
Or a jxjor meagre fellowship and sallow 

looks! 

CHOJLUS. 

Then lay by your books, lads, and never 
repine; 

And cram not your attics 
With dry Mathematics — 

Blit moisten your ciay with a bumper of 
wine ! 

The first of mechanics was old Archi- 
medes, 

Who play’d with Rome’s ships as he’d 
play cup and ball s 

Tp play the same game I can’t see where 
the need is— 

Or why we should fag Mathematics at 
all. 

Chorus — Then lay by your books, ^cc. 

Great Newton found out the Binomial 
Law, 

To raise x — y to the power of b j 
Found the distance of Planets that he ne- 
ver saw, 

And which we most probably never 
shall see. 

CtoruM — -Then lay by your books, Ac, 
Let W his ton and Djtton star-gazing en- 

j 

And ta>re nil the sweets Mathematics 
c-n give ; 

us for ot*» time find a better employ ; 
And, knot* *ng Life’s sweets, let us learn 
bow to live l «■ 

Cborm — Then lay fcy your books, Ac. 


9 * 

These men ex aicurJe conclusion, maty 
draw ; 

Perpetual Motion they never conk) 
find : 

Not ’one of the set, lads, could balance > 
straw — i 

And Longitude seeking is hunting the 
wind ! 

Chorus — Then lay by your books. Sc c. 

If we study at all, let us study the meant 
To make ourselves fiiends, and to keep 
them when made j 

Learn to value the blessings kind Heavetl 
ordains — 

To make other men happy, let that be 
Cntr trade. 

CHORDS. 

Let each day be better than each da, 
before | 

Without pain or sorrow 
To day or to mot row. 

May we live, my good lads, to see many 
days more ! 


BLESS MY HEART I HOW HOT 
IT IS! 

L ET the Sage look around him, he’ll 
speedily trace, 

W ith the folks of our isle, a rude mur- 
muring race, 

Discontented and peesith, and always 
incin’d, 

Whatever falls out, to receive it unkind j 
They pine at our Winters, too cold and 
too long, 

And when Summer revives us (attend !• 
the song) 

Then in courts and cottages. 

With low and high, 

This is the ciy, 

Bless my hcait ! How hot it is 1 

When Sirius attends on the Chariot of 
Day, 

And the earth yields its tribute to mak. 
the heart gay j 

When beneath the deep shad., by tj>e 
spring in the grove, 

Young Damon leantt Phillis the lessons ad 

Lose ; 

When the Wren o’er the stream tings h*r 

lay on the reed, 

And tlie rest of Creation is charming 
indeed. 

Then in couits and cottages. 

With ;ow and higlv 
This is the cry, 

Bless my heart 1 How hot it H ! 

When 
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When Imllaon-belly'd Cit» about noon get 
astride. 

And the fam’d Cuckold’s. round *, for 
fresh appetites ride, 

While the pigs and the poultry fly out of 
their wav. 

Like fear, apprehensive of falling a prey ; 
At this brow-tanning time, while a las- 
situde veigns. 

Over cities, farms, bamlers, vales, moun- 
tains, and plains. 

Then in courts and cottages. 

With low and high, 

This is the cry. 

Bless my heart! How hot it is 1 . 

When the lady in lawn, that out.silvers 
the swan, 

Sits incessantly courting the zephyrs to 

fan ; 

When windows are open, and fires are put 
out, 

And green rushes thick, scatter'd the 
chWnnies about j 

When the wasp hunts for sweets, gnd in 
every room 

The bow-pot refreshes with matchless 
perfume, 

Then in courts andcottagcsj 
This is the cry, 

With low and high, 

Bless my heart I How hot it is ! 
When the Kine stand breast high in the 
slow gliding brook, 

Where the Angler all indolent hangs o'er 
his hook ; 

When the stream tempts the Schoolboy all 
haaards to run, 

And Epliemeron rises and dies with the 
• Sun ; 

When the ripe clust’ring vine tempts each 
lip that it meets, 

And the lap of Pomona runs over with 
sweets. 

Then in courts and cottages, 

This is the ciy, 

With low and high, 

Bless my heart ! How hat it is ! 

In this sultry season, Fate, be it my lot, 
While the woodbine and jessamine shelter 

my cot. 

No comfort to lack, and be lib’ral to yield 
To the wants of the rustic that toils in 
the field ; 

May the bounty of Heaven still add to 
my store, 

To cherish the stranger that faints at my 
door, 

* From London to Higl gate through 
Hampste.d to Lundop again, so Culled 
time immemorial. 


All in courts and cottages. 

Should cool the lip, » 

Of such a trip. 

When ere they cry, How hot it is t 
May my mind be resign'd to tbe fortune 
thar’s sent, 

Be it good let me smile, be it evil content; 
Tho’ Summer assails with the heat of the 
line, 

Or the Winters be long, let me never re- 
P' ne > 

But rail at impatience, and teach it in song. 
That gratitude ever should govern the 
throng — 

Hence in courts and cottages, 

Go take what’s sent, - 
And live content, 

Nor murmur once,— How hot it is ! 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE HODGES, 
A viell known Sportsman, 

O N Virtue, Birth, and Fame, this 
marble’s dumb ; 

Ot Wealth, he’d more than you by half 
a plumb. 

All days, e’en Sabbath he profan’d, save 
one day, 

This selfish care was to provide for Mon- 
day* : ' 

In riches great, ungrateful to mankind. 
One mark (if gratitude in grav'd, we find. 
By Turf maintain’ rf, he courteously rt't ar sj; 
And Atlas like, he now the Turf sup. 
ports. 

On friends be call’d, to ward Death’s fa- 
tal blow, 

Crying, Bar Eb-i then sinking, ctj’d. 
Bar Obf. 

* His name was, Munday Hodges. 

-j- He was a well-known E O Table- 
keeper, and spoken of as a man that i* 
called (in the dash way) a known sinker. 



On tbe Death of tbe FLYING BARBER. 

W EEP, Barbers, weep, your mutual 
loss deplore, 

The good, the skilful Foster shaves ns 
more : 

Neglected now the silver bason lies, 

To worth like his, a just, a well-earn’d 
prize. 

Men of Clare-hall, your chins with sor- 
row tell 

That Peers and Briggs will ne’er shave 
half so well, 

Though they the Razors use, so often tried 
By Biiibtr-Su; gcou Foster^ e’er he died, 
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The Carrier’s Shop. 

tAn Engraving by Scott, from a 
Drawing of Sartorious.J 

T HIS Plate requires not a word 
of explanation ; it is a subject 
of fancy, and speaks for itself. As, 
however, it is customary to an- 
nounce the plates of the month in 
some part of the Magazine, we 
here do it in respect to the Far- 
rier’s Shop, and which, when 
our volume is bound, is to be 
placed opposite this page. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
\ 

Journal of the Royal ChasF.. 

O N Monday the 8th, the Berke- 
ley hounds threw off at Bear 
Grove; after drawing which, and a 
considerable scope of country with- 
out success, they at length unken- 
neled within halfan hour of’sun-set, 
at Shottesbrook Great Wood, and 
went off in high stile to Billingbear, 
Binfield, the Hazes, Brick-bridge, 
White and Lawrence Waltham, to 
Kiln Green, where they killed, 
though so dark, that no one man in 
the held could see to ride up to the 
hounds. 

On Tuesday the 9th, a deer 
was turned out at Maidenhead 
Thicket, before his Majesty, and 
upwards of one hundred horsemen : 
looking with the utmost contemp- 
tuous indifference upon so fbrmi- 
tiable an aggregate, lie for a long 


time seemed to refuse Ihe least 
compliance with the eager expec- 
tation and anxious wishes of the 
multitude ; when having at length 
irritated the patience of some, and 
excited the curses of others, by 
taking to a pond in Birches Green, 
he bid them adieu; and, with tha 
pack close at him, led them through, 
the beechen woods of Assey-Hill, 
Hurley Park,, on to Bear Grove j 
to the right over the open country 
to Lord Malmsbury’s ) leaving this 
to the left, he afforded some excel- 
lent racing to the seasoned horses, 
and more seasoned sportsmen, tiH 
reaching the Thames, he crossed 
it at Medenham, to the great re- 
gret and. disappointment of num- 
bers, for, as the ferry-boat could 
contain but eight with safety, it 
was- in vain for more than two 
freights to pursue, when the hounds 
were rising the hills, of Oxford- 
shire, more than a mile on the other 
side. In this dilemma, the seen? 
may be better conceived than de- 
scribed ; numbers of the unfortu- 
nate were obliged to return in dud- 
geon to different parts of the coun- 
try, while the more happy few con- 
tinued the chase, till the deer was 
taken at Henley, after a most 
capital run of two hours and a 
half. 

On Saturday, the stag-hounds 
hunted at Ascot Race-ground; and 
on the same day, the Berkeley 
hounds, during a five hours incessant 
rain, drew Bear Grove. Scarlet’s 
Copse, Lord Braybrooke’s, and 
N 2 Colonel 
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Colonel Vansitlart’s coverts, with- of the Guards, narrowly escaper! 
out a single note of preparation j the loss of a valuable hunter, which 
but, throwing, into Bisham Park on was near being drowned in crossing 
their way home, the challenge , the tire river Colne, 
grand crash , and a view, instantly The Duke of York’s hounds, 
succeeded each other : disdaining kept at Oatlands, w ere lately 
an early shelter from his “ native drafted from the Earl of Egremont’s, 
lodging place,” he boldly crossed and at first amused the neighbour- 
the open common to Cookham hood with hunting hare : but plenty 
Deane, and Aldridge’s woods, till of loses being found in the environs 

Dearly reaching the Thames at they constantly hunt Tox, and are 

Stonehouse, where, finding the improving rapidly; they have had 

hounds gain fast upon him, he head- at Walton, Oekhain, and Ripley, 
ed, re. crossed Cookham Deane, some good runs, and frequently 
and reached Bisham great woods, kill. His Highness hunts as often 
where, affording a circle of breast- 1 as the extent of his official engage- 
high running, he availed himself of 1 mcnls will permit: this sporting 
the stoppers nocturnal negligence, I department is under the superin- 
and reached his earth, after a brisk I tending management of G. Lake, 
and uninterrupted gallop of three- 1 Esq. 

quarters of an hour. I Wc hear from Kinross, that the. 

TheDuke of Cumberland hunted 1 late coursing meeting there, was 
with the Berkeley hounds at East 1 well attended, and that there was 
Burnham beeches, on Monday, I much good sport. The two silver 
Dec. 15, where the first lox was I cups arid the purse were won by a 
lost in a very little time after being j dog called Spring, the property of 
unkenneled ; this disappointment j Robert Wellwood, Esq. 
was however soon obliterated by a 1 On T uesday the ‘23d, Mr. Houn- 
fresh fox, who, when found, had 1 som’s bay mare Carnation, by Ra- 
the pack so close upon him, that j venge, out of Superior’s dam, by 
he had no alternative but to break I Highflyer, beat easy Mr. Sawyer’s 
covert with the whole body of I brown mare, two miles over Epsom, 
hounds at his brush, which proved for 100 guineas, play or pay. The 
his almost immediate destruction, j odds at starting were in favour of 
being run into and killed, after Mr. Sawyer, who had retained; 
about a ten minutes racing burst, and brought from Newmarket the 
the most of it in view. I celebrated Westlake, to insure a 

On Friday the 12th inst. Mr. I superiority of jockey ship ; notvvith- 
Hanbury’s hounds, attended by a J standing which step of sjiorting 
great number of respectable sports- I prudence. Carnation (in the lan- 
men, turned out a fqx, had an guage of the Duke of Queens- 
excellent day’s running, and killed 1 berry) “ took tlie lead and kept 
at Lady Wood, in great stile. — j it,” to the great credit of Fenwick's 
Monday following, met at Casllc J subordinate, who officiated as jockey 
Hedingham, when, if possible, their in a most masterly manner upon 
sport exceeded that of the preced- I the occasion. 

ing meeting: after an hour, ran I The match of Tunbridge against 
one fox to ground; found again, I time (from Westminster bridge to 
and ran very hard for two hours, I Rochester, in two hours) ran on 
killing one horse in the pursuit; j the 1st of October, is not yet set- 
found a third fox, which ran them I tied, but will go to the Jockey 
very hard till dark.— Capt. Towers, I Club for decision, upon a mere- 

point 
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point of punctilio, respecting some 
informality in the precise time, or 
hour, of starting only, as the owner 
of tiie horse brings ample proof of 
his having performed the engage- 
ment. 

A match was lately to have been 
run over Doncaster Course for 100 
guineas, but one of the horses hav- 
ing been drawn, the other started 
alone to make good the bet, and 
after having gone about a mile, a 
greyhound bitch ran with her the 
other three miles, keeping nearly 
head to head, which produced a 
singular race ; and when they ar- 
rived at the distance-post, 5 to + 
was betted on the greyhound, and 
even betting at the stand. The 
mare won by about a head. 


Anecdote. 

T HERE was a man, named 
Faulkener, who went • out 
about five years ago to Philadel- 
phia, having purchased ten thou- 
sand acres of land in the western 
territory. He was boasting a great 
deal of his purchase, and happened 
. to ask an old Quaker which was 
the way to his estates? — “ Right 
through that gate, Friend,” said 
the Quaker, “ that’s the way to 
. thy settlement.” " Why,” replied 
the other, “ that’s the workhouse.” 
— ■“ Thou art right, Friend,” re- 
plied the Quaker; and sure enough, 
the poor fellow found a home in 
that very house in less than twelve 
months after ! 


America. 


nPHE following is a very droll 
-1- specimen of Yankee wit ; 

TO BE SOLD BV 
NICHOLAS BRANCH, 


97 

At his Refectory, west-end of the! 
bridge, Providence, 

\ SOLID ARGUMENTS, 
CONSISTING OF 

Bread, Butter, Cheese, Hams, Eggs, 
Salmon, Neats Tongues, Oysters, 
&c. ready cooked. 

AGITATIONS. 

Cyder, Vinegar, Salt, Pickles, 
Sweet Oil, &rc. 
GRIEVANCES. 

Pepper, Sauce, Mustard, Black 
Pepper, Cayenne, &c. 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Wine, Brandy, Gin, Spirits, Bitters, 
Porter, &c. 
SUPERFLUITIES. 

Snuff, Tobacco, and Sugar. 

N. B. Any of the above articles 
to be exchanged for 

NECESSARIES, viz. 

French Crowns, Spanish Dollars, 
Pistareens, Cents, Mills, or Bank 
Bills 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR 
PAYMENTS, 

30, 60, and 90 Seconds, or as long 
as a man can hold his breath. 
RUDIMENTS, Gratis, viz. 
Those indebted for Argument; 

Must not be Agitated, 

Nor think it a Grievance, 

If they should meet Punishment 

For calling for such Superfluities, 

And supposing it not Necessary 

To make immediate Payment. 


Boxing Match. 


I N addition to the statement 
in page 1+2, we have to mention 
that Mr. C’ullington, of Totten- 
hain-court, was stake-holder to 
Gamble and Belcher, and also 
stake-holder for the majority of the 
adventurers in the ring, paying to 
several claimants in the field of 
battle on December 22, sums to the 
amount ofTOOl. He paid also in 
the evening to Dr. Moore, who 
advanced 
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advanced the fighting-money lor 
Bciciiejr, the victor, his demands., 
extending to nearly I'itXfl. 

Among tliose in the ring were, 
Lord ^a) and Scie, Colonel Ogle, 
Colonel Montgomery, F. Reed, 
Esq. Captain B. Captain Dermond, 
Squire Mountain, Culhngton and 
Lee (Umpires), Kelly of Lislc- 
slrdel, and also stake-holder in the 
ru g Mr. Aldridge, jun. ; also the 
following professors of the pugi- 
listic art Jackson, Bark, Padding- 
ton Jones (who lately fought Bel- 
cher), Brown, Bell, Whitecombe, 
G ibbon, Ike. 8lc. 

The lbllowing statement of the 
winnings is circulated among the 
knowing few. 

Two Great Personages ,£".3000 


Lord Say and Sele 100 

Lord F. - 500 

Dr. Moore - 600 

Captain Dermond 500 

Lord Y. - 200 

Mr. Mountain - 350 

Mr. Brown - 500 

Mr. Aldridge - 200 

Mr. H. - * 3oO 

The Pub. in St. Martin-street 200 
Jackson - 100 

Paddington Jones - 20 

Smaii belts paid on the spot £00 


Among the losefs were, Mr. 
Kelly, of Lisle-street ; a green- 
grocer of Covcnt-garden, to the 
amount of 70 guineas j a rabbit- 
m, r chant to the tune of 2(X), and 
most of the rabbit-merchants in 
London, who on that day ceased 
crying “ Rabbits'' but cried loudly 
lor their loss, as they were all 
broke ! 

On Sunday morning a desperate 
battle was (ought in the fields near 
Hoxlon, between tsvo ass-keepers ; 
who, if they did not display much 
skill, shewed an equal degree of 
obstinacy, and amused a very re- 
spectable assembly lor upwards of an 
hour, when victory declared ilseix 


in favour of the least of them, and 
he was conducted from the field ori 
his own ass, with every mark of 
honour ; while his unfortunate 
competitor, like blind Belisarius of 
old, was left, almost alone, to 
grope his way to the first public- 1 
house he cduid find. 


To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine, 

GENTLEMEN, 

B F1ING a subscriber to your 1 
Magazine, and knowing that 
ail sports (the turf and chase in 
particular) are enlarged upon in 
your publication, 1 shall take it as a 
particular favour if you will, in tha 
next Number, insert “ The Law* 
relative to Coursing.” My reason 
for writing to you is to oblige a 
friend of mine, who has made se- 
veral matches with a favourild 
young greyhound, which are to be 
run in January. If you should not 
be able to gratify me by acceding 
to my request, I shall takeit as a 
favour if you will publish this let- 
ter in the next Number, (making 
any alterations or additions which 
you may deem necessary) and per- 
iiaps some person will be so kind 
to answer it in a future Number. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your’s, very truly, 

Action* 


"Theatres. 


DRURY-LA'KE. 

r ~|"TIE Christmas holidays were 
•A preceded here, as usual, by a 
new pantomime, intitled Harlequin 
Amulet, of which we understand 
Mr. Johnson is the inventor. 

It opens with a well-executed 
view of a subterraneous temple, 
where several Welch Bards had 
taken refuge from their persecutors, 

having 
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having been informed that Morcar, 
the evil genius of their race, had 
mediated their destruction. Mar- 
car is seen through an aperture in 
the rock ; the affrighted bards dis- 
perse, except the Cliiefj who, 
prostrating himself, invokes the aid 
of his patron. The storm that 
raged abates, a beautiful rainbow 
appears, and his , descending on 
the arch alights on the stage, and 
promises aid to him who shall ven- 
ture to pursue her enemies, his 
then waves her scarf, a bright cloud 
appears, and Harlequin descends to 
the earth, accompanied by his at- 
tendant Punch, his gives a talis- 
man to Harlequin , and informs him 
that Columbine, on beholding him, 
will quit her lather’s mansion, and 
follow his fortunes. 

Morcar is apprised of the ap- 
proach of Harlequin. He lights his 
wand with magic fire, which Har- 
lequin soon extinguishes. Punch 
Trow discovers armour lor his mas- 
ter — a fantastical figure drops from 
its sleeve, illuminated with rays of 
blue flame, while snakes twine 
around Punch, which are soon sub- 
dued by the talisman of Harlequin. 
Pantaloon next introduces Punch to 
Columbine, who becomes enamoured 
oi his master’s mistress — the perse- 
verance of Punch, and the conse- 
quent defeats he endures from Har- 
lequin, gives rise to much pantomi- 
mic merriment, which ends in the 
penitence of Punch and his master’s 
forgiveness. Columbine being again 
at large, flics with Harlequin to a 
fisherman’s cottage, and reward 
their host-; who, in return, provides 
them with a vessel to make their 
escape. The departure of the 
lovers furnishes an opportunity for a 
most' beautiful view of the sea. — 
Pantaloon and his associates pursue 
the lovers, but fail ip navigating 
their vessel, in consequence of the 
magic power of Harlequin. He 
pest strikes a rock, a light-house 


springs out at the (op, and they 
gain the shore. 

Harlequin and Columbine are still 
closely pursued. He waves his 
wand, tw o beautiful figures rise out 
of another rock, w hich as soon as 
Pantaloon and his party approach, 
the latter become petrified. Tliey 
arc, however, released by Morcar. 
The piece then proceeds with the 
usual gambols of Harlequin, and the 
waggeries of Punch, with which 
are blended many striking and pic- 
turesque views of Wales, Castles, 
Sea Prospects, &c. Harlequin is 
again in jeopardy, but is released 
by the genius of the Talisman, who 
is discovered seated on a cloud, 
with a rainbow at a distance, and 
the enemies of the lovers are finally 
subdued. 

The last scene represents a Go- 
thic Hall, admirably well designed, 
and correctly executed. It is en- 
riched with wreaths of laurels, bau- 
ners, trophies, statues; the latter, 
by the magic of the Talisman, de- 
scend from llieir pedestal, and per- 
form a warlike dance. The dis- 
tance then opens, and discovers a 
correct and interesting view of- 
London, St. Paul’s, Carielon- 
House, &c. A brilliaut rainbow 
appears. A grand procession en- 
ters in celebration of St. David’s 
Day. Harlequin and Columbine are 
united, and the piece concludes. 

The construction of this piece 
differs jn some respects from the 
usual stile. There are very few 
metamorphoses, the variety and in- 
genuity of which generally consti- 
tute the leading ieature. ! he ar- 
tist has substituted in their room 
an imriiensily of scenes richly and 
beautifully coloured. The rapidity 
with which they succeed each 
other, some in motion scarcely af- 
fording time for the eye 10 iest upon 
them, assist very much the bustle 
and activity of the piece ; but, ow- 
ing to the great complexity of the 
mechanism, 
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mechanism, there were a few in- 
terruptions in the periormance — 
This seemed to be the principal 
cause of a slight degree of disap- 
probation which mai ked the con- 
clusion. There were also some 
parts, particularly the two Colossal 
figures, which pioduced a very in- 
different effect. There was also a 
further variety in the introduction 
of several songs, among which Mrs. 
Mountain was best infilled to 
praise. The music, though not 
new, was very lively and pleasing. 

COVENT GAKDEN. 

After the play of Jane Shore , a 
new pantomime was brought for- 
ward, entitled Harlequin's four, or 
the Dominion of Fancy. The sce- 
nery presented a great variety of 
icturescjue views, faithfully and 
eautifuily delineated. Among the 
principal are Margate, Duudelion, 
Charing Cross, Scarborough, Uls- 
water Lake, Bath, Tunbridge 
\\ ells, Weymouth, and many 
others of fashionable resort. 

The air-built palace of Fancy in 
the first scene, and the pavilion of 
•Jhe same Goddess at the conclu- 
sion, are not surpassed by any spe- 
cimens of scenic magnificence 
which we have ever witnessed — 
The most prominent of the me- 
chanical metamorphoses are, a 
Doctor’s Shop Window into his 
Chariot ; a pair of Lamps into 
two Chinese Giants; a Milliner’s 
House into a Caravan of Wild 
Beasts; a Military Target into an 
emblem of the Union ; two Spruce 
Beer Bottles into a Mop and a 
Pistol; a Sign-post into a House; 
a Washing-tub into an old Wo- 
man; a Chest of Tea into a 
Pump. 

The overture and most of the 
music are Moorhead’s, the remain- 
der Atwood’s. 

The Pantomime is the produc- 
tion of T. Dibdin, and got up with 


great effect by Bologna, jun. The 
managers have been most profusely 
liberal in every instance of expen- 
sive dress, mechanism, scenery, and 
elegant decorations. > 

Although not one of the most 
lively pieces of this class, it went 
off with much applause, except in 
one or two passages; the omission 
of which, with a tew other slight 
alterations, will render it perfectly 
unexceptionable. 

A compliment was paid to the 
Union by the introduction of vari- 
ous emblems appopriate to that 
approaching event; and Mr. Den- 
man came forward to give a song 
suited, we believe, to the occasion ■; 
but the audience passed a prema- 
ture sentence upon it, and demand- 
ed a substitute. 

Mrs. Mills was the Columbine of 
the night, and gave a new and suc- 
cessful proof of the versatility of 
her powers. 


The follrwing Inscription is literally 
taken f.om a Shew-Buard in a Country 
Village in Yorkshire. 

W RIGHTEN, and Readdelt 
and Tew Spcllen and AllsO 
Merchants Ackounts with dubble 
Enlery 

Post-skript Girlls and Buoys 
Boarded and good Youzilch lor 
Chillderen. 


Wild Cat and Spaniels. 

[ An Etching by Mr. limit. ] 

W E have not been furnished 
with any particulars of this 
subject of The Wild Cat and Spa- 
niels, but presume the artist means 
no other sort of Wild Cat, than 
those that occasionally breed in 
woods, and are of the same species 
as the House Cat. Of this, how- 
ever, we request information, that a 
more satislactory account may be 
laid before our readers in some fu- 
ture Number. 

Humourous 
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Humorous Suggestions of 

Medical and Surgical 

Punishments. 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

gentleman, 

r T''HE multiplication of penal 
-L statutes has given rise to many 
serious disquisitions on the wisdom 
of laws, their failure, and the diffi- 
culty of carrying them into exe- 
’cution ; and some gentlemen of 
profound habits of thinking, have 
sunk so deep in this subject, as to 
assert, almost in plain teims, that 
penal laws are good for nothing; 
because crimes are as frequent after 
they have been enacted, as before. 
Others have inquired, and 1 confess 
with some propriety, into the right 
of any community to inflict the 
punishment of death upon its mein- v 
ber; and, if I am not mistaken, 
this punishment is in America re- 
stricted to murderers of the worst 
class only. 

Meditating upon these subjects 
a few nights ago, it occurred Ij me 
that the fault of our laws might per- 
haps qonsist in the punishments we 
inflict, not being properly propor- 
tioned to the crimes ; or, in oilier 
word*, that rogues have been far 
more fertile in devising new crimes, 
than holiest men, or legislators 
(who, ipso facto, arc honest men), 
have been ingenious in varying 
their means of punishment. To 
enumerate all the crimes for which 
the law ordains punishment, would 
require a much larger proportion 
of your Magazine, than you might 
be disposed to allow to such a pur- 
pose ; put all the punishments in 
use may, I believe, be expressed 
in these few words, death, banish- 
ment. imprisonment, whipping, pillory , 
and fines. There are six punish- 
ments to at least six hundred spe- 
cie* of crimes; and, by the bye, to 
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save myself the trouble, I beg 
leave to refer the curious reads,' to 
Mr. Colquhoun’s tw>o volume on 
the London and Marine Po ice, 
where he will find the genera and 
\pecies of rogues classified in a truly 
Linnaan system, and often with 
.Linnsean names. 

Perhaps, therefore,- I sny, the 
failure of our penal laws may pro - „ 
ceed from the want of connection 
between the crime and the punish' 
merit. But it is not my intention 
at present to attempt to establish 
this connection: I leave that to • 
wiser heads, and proceed to inform 
you, that, in the course of my me- 
ditations aforesaid, I recollected a 
plan put into my hands some years 
ago, for commuting all punish- 
ments for operations of pharmacy and 
sf/rgry.” The worthy gentleman 
who proposed this scheme had 
principally in his eye the frequency 
of executions, whicii he thought 
disgraceful to a country boa-ling its 
humanity ; and his idea was, in- 
stead of hanging so many leions, 
lo make them submit to eertaffoi 
experiments and operations in phy- 
sic and surgery. Hereby, said fie 
to me, with ail the enthusiasm of 
a schemer, science will be pro- 
moted, as well as crimes punished, 
by rogues being obliged lo submit 
to operations, which, I am sorry to 
say, we can scarcely persuade 
honest men to undergo, although 
their lives are in 'danger; and T 
know so much of these operations, 
that I will venture to say, that, if 
my scheme be adopted, felons will 
understand what it is to suffer the 
pains of law better than ever they 
did. 

This plan of my learned friend, 
however, did not succeed at the 
time it was proposed, and I know 
not why ; I am, however, hopeful 
that it may meet with a more gra- 
cious reception from the public at 
present, when the invention of sub- 
O stitute 
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stitutes is greatly the fashion, and 
when we have' ingenious men who 
undertake to find substitutes tor al- 
most every necessary of life, from 
a militia man to a joint of meat. 
Now, as it is notorious, that the 
punishment of felons is very expen- 
sive to government, and as govern- 
ment, like all other well-regulated 
families, must be sensible of the 
hardness of the times, I flatter 
myself I am performing an accep- 
table service, by proposing a cheap 
substitute tor punishments. 

It is almost needless to say, that 
the science of surgery is very much 
obstructed by the want of opportu- 
nities for operations and experi- 
ments, before the siudent arrives at 
actual practice upon his patients. 
It is a very awkward thing, and 
would Le very shocking if it were 
known, that a surgeon should be 
able to say to a patient, “ Sir, I 
am come to cut off your leg; but 
as this is the first time I ever per- 
formed the operation, you must 
excuse me, if 1 don’t go through 
it as I could wish.’’ This, Gen- 
tlemen, would surely be very 
shocking ar.d very unsate; whereas, 
it is obvious, that by the scheme I 
propose, at least twenty students 
may go through the w hole series of 
operations in the course ot one 
Old Bailey Sessions, greatly to their 
improvement, and to the iurlher- 
ance of the law. 

Another advantage would be, 
that, as the operations of surgery 
are veiy numerous, they might ai- 
fbrd tjiat variety of punishment, 
which seems very much wanted, in 
order to proportion punishments to 
crimes; and the antipathy of the 
lower classes to surgical operations 
is so sti ong. dial 1 ti ust 1 need r.ot 
expatiate on this as a powerful 
argument in favour of the scheme. 
The sight oi a case of instruments 
Vfould create more tcrroi, than the 
light of a cut-o uinc- tails, which I 


am told there arc various ways ttb, 
evade. For slight offences, or first 
offences, it may perhaps be neces- 
sary to order the felon to be put? 
under the hands of an apothecary’* " 
boy for a week or fortnight. Crime* 
of the next degree of atrocity, 
might be punished by a gentle dis- 
loeation; as we rise higher in of- 
lence, we ascend through the va- 
rious degrees of fractures, simple 
and compound, up to the trepan, 
or lithotomy. 

Methinks I hear the Recorder 
passing sentence at the conclusion 
of an Old Bailey Sessions, in this 
manner: 

“ You, John Glim, have been 
found guilty of house-breaking: it 
only remains for me, that I pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law* 
which is, that you be taken from 
thence to Surgeon’s-Hall, in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, in the city of 
Westminster, and county of Mid- 
dlesex, and there be cut for a fis* 
tula." 

“ You, Thomas Vagrant, have 
been found guilty of stealing pri- 
vately. The sentence of the law 
is, that your right hand should be 
cut off;, but the court, in considcf 
ration of your having a numeroui 
family, whom you maintain by your 
profession as a ballad-singer, hath 
been pleased to remit that part of 
your sentence, and orders that 
you be quaiijuJ for the O/atr- 
House.” 

'This, Sir, would alter the fact 
of tilings in Newgale; instead of 
rioting, drinking, and swearing, 
which are too much to be heard in 
all our jails, we should hear nothing 
but groans and screams, and the 
direful operation of boluses and 
juleps. The Newgate Calendar 
then would be a list of cases ip 
surgery ; and the keeper, it' h* 
found a prisoner refractory, might 
easily procure such advice from the 
Just surgeon^n tbp neighbourhood, 
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as would effectually prevent his 
running away. 

U pon highwaymen, footpads, 
and all such blood-thirsty fellows, 

1 would have the various kinds of 
styptics tried ; experiments might | 
also be made with gun-shot wounds, j 
a species of retaliation, which would j 
admirably serve the purposes of 
scienfcu and justice. As to crijnes 
committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion ; for the lesser species, a course 
of quack medicines might probably 
be severe enough ; but lor the more 
atrocious, it would be absolutely 
necessary to punish by tapping. 
Not that I mean that the sentence 
of the judge should be definitive. 
Alleviating circumstances ought 
still to appeal to the fountain of 
mercy, and in cases where the jury 
strongly recommended to' mercy, 
his Majesty would no doubt remit 
the trocar, or the bistoury, as might 1 
• seem fit. Very heinous offences 
committed by females, might be 
punished by operations incident to 
the sex, such as experiments on the 
nervous system, on the tongue, Ike. 
or perhaps the C cesarian operation 
might be ordered in lieu of hanging ; 
and, if we may believe some learned 
professional men, who have lately 
tried that operation, it would not 
amount to much more than a respite 
for a week ! 

As to petty offences, bleeding 
and tooth-drawing w ould in general 
be sufficient, and perhaps as good 
for the morals, as beating hemp and 
blaspheming ; or the apothecaries 
might be permitted to try the effect 
of some new-invented medicine. 
I fancy I shall some day or other, 
read in the newspapers a paragrapli 
like the Ibliovving: 

“ Yesterday three men and a 
woman were brought before the 
Lord Mayor, lor getting drunk, 
and making a riot in a public-house 
at unseasonable hours; but, on 
their making a handsome apology 


for their conduct, and promising 
to behave better in - future, his 
Lordship was pleased to order, that 
each should take a box of Dr. 
Humbug's Cathartic pills, and be 
discharged.” 

In this plan, I humbly presume, 
it is very obvious that various per- 
sons would be gratified. Men of 
science would be undoubtedly 
pleased with so extensive a range 
of experimental practice; and I 
, trust there is enough in the scheme 
to satisfy those, who think that our 
punishments are in general too le- 
nient. Executioners and jailors 
may be bribed, and there are va- 
rious ways of softening punishments 
ordered by the law ; but the gen- 
tlemen to be employed upon my 
plan, would have too much interest 
in its success to be swayed by any' 
considerations of another kind, or 
I to be prevailed upon to lay down 
j the knife or the lancet,, belore law 
I and justice had been fully satisfied. 
Besides, should a greater degree of 
severity be contended tor in the 
case of certain crimes, than an ex- 
pert ojierator might inflict, we have 
bungling surgeons and blundering 
apothecaries enough, whose handy 
work and prescriptions waiild a- 
mount to the full rigour of the law ; 
or the numerous tribe ot advertising 
doctors might be employed, and I 
hope none will say, that the pu- 
nishment in that case wdul;. not be 
perfectly adequate to the cv \ 

Having suggested these i.lr.ts. 
Gentlemen, 1 lee e them .mi die 
j whole scheme to the c xuitle.aticri 
J of your readers; l t.nst they will 
weigh it with imp;,, tin Iffy a. :! de- 
termine whether ;t is or .s not en- 
titled to a preference over me 
present system. i uni. Gentle- 
men, your most obedient. 

A Friend to Justice 
and Surgery. 

P. S. I have this moment read, 
that the Divorce Jiill has beer; 
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thrown out of the House of Com- 
mons. 1 am sorry for it. I think 
I could have recommended, in my 
plan, a trifling operation or two, 
winch would have effectually pre- 
vented the increase of Divorces. 
Subla/a causa, tollitur rjfcctus. 
jfusse L3, ISftO. 


Norwegian Corps of 

■bKAITERS. 

I T is well known, that Norway 
is, during lour or five months, 
covered with snow, which, at some 
distance from the sea-coast, is so 
deep, that it becomes impossible 
ior the traveller to quit the beaten 
load either on horseback or on foot. 
Even the mad itself must be new 
be 1 en after each new fall of snow ; 
and that operation is performed by 
nn ins of a machine somewhat re- 
sembling a plough, pointed belore, 
and giaduaily widening behind, 
which, being drawn by horses, cuts 
its way ititough, and levels at the 
same time. , 

Notwithstanding the difficulties 
which tne Norwegian winters thus 
nalurady present, the chase has ever 
been a favourite exercise with the 
inhabitants of the country, which 
formerly abounded with fierce ani- 
mais, besides deer and smaller 
game. 

To make the most of the short 
days in that climate, by traversing 
the tbies,$ with increased celerity, 
the Norwegians devised the use of 
skai s, very different, however, 
from those which we use in our 
southern lands for the purposes of 
amusement. 

The Norwegian skaits are a pair 
of boards, about four or five inches 
broad, from halfan inch to an inch 
thick, siightly holiowcd in the mid- 
dle underneath, to prevent ur,s!ea> 
diness, and to advance in a straight 
line. - The board for the left loot is 
ten feet long, the other only about 


six- They are both bent a little 
upward at the extremities, but 
higher before than behind. — They 
are tied to the feet with thongs 
fastened in tne middle, where they 
are leit higher and thicker than in 
the other parts. The skait for the 
right loot is often underlaid with 
rein deer skin or seal skin, which 
glides very smoothly along when 
the skailer moves forward in the 
direction agreeing with the grain 
of the hair, but which presents a 
resistance when he presses his foot 
in a backward direction, causing 
the hair to bristle. 

It is an ascertained fact, that a 
good skaiter, when the snow is to- 
lerably firm, can travel more ra- 
pidly over a level country, and 
continue his rapid march for a 
longer time, than the best hors® 
trotting on the finest road. 

If he has to descend a mountain, 
lie moves with such impetuosity, 
that he is obliged to moderate his 
first effort in springing forward, lest 
he should lose his breath in the 
descent. He ascends more slowly, 
and not without some difficulty, 
because he is obliged to mount in 
a zig-zag direction. Nevertheless, 
he reaches the summit in as short a 
time as would suffice lor the best 
foot-man. And if the snow lias 
acquired any small degree of con- 
sistency, he never sinks into it. 

Experience having proved, that 
in spite of the multiplied obstacles 
arising from the severity of the 
winter, Norway had been repeat- 
edly attacked by the enemy, during 
that season — and this mode of per- 
forming long excursions being in 
general use among the inhabitants 
— it was natural that the idea 
should occur, of forming a military 
corps of skaiters. 

Accordingly, such a plan has 
been adopted; and the corps, con- 
sisting of 960 men, is divided into 
two battalions, one for the northern 

part 
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part of the country, the other for 
the southern. 

Their present uniform consists of 
a short green jacket, a grey surtout 
with a yellow cape, pantaloons, 
and a black leathern cap. 

Their arms are a carbine hung 
with a sling, which passes ov er ttio 
shoulder, a broad cutlass, and a 
staff three yards and a ha.f long, 
an inch and qua. ter thick, having 
at the end an iron point, and at 
some distance from the extremity, 
a circular piece of iron. The 
principal use is to check the exces- 
sive rapidity of tiie skaiter’s mo- 
tion in descending heights. On 
these occasions, lie places it be- 
tween his legs, drags it alter him, 
or lie drags it by his side. On 
other occasions, e makes use of it 
to push himself forward in ascend- 
ing : in snort, he variously employs 
it according to circumstances. This 
staff serves him also as a. support 
tor his carbine, when he wishes to 
tire a shot; though, indeed, the 
Norwegian peasants in general 
shoot very wen without any such 
aid, and seldom miss their aim. 

To the exercise of skaiting, this 
corps unites also that of the ordi- 
nary chasseurs, or light troops, of 
which it is to be considered as con- 
stituting a part : it performs all the 
same functions as they, nor differs 
from them except in the circum- 
stance of marching on skaits, which 
gives it a great advantage over the 
others. The skaiters, moving with 
reat agility, and being secured by 
eptli of the snow Iroiu all pursuit, 
either by infantry or cavalry, may 
safely hover round a hostile army 
on its march, may watch ail its 
motions, harrass and gall it on each 
side of the road, without incurring 
any danger. Even discharges of 
cannon would produce little effect 
on a number of skaiters scattered 
at two or three hundred yards dis- 
tance from each otiier, and vVhose 
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movements besides -are so rapid, 
that at the moment while the can- 
noneers fancy they still have them 
in sight, they have already va- 
nished, to make their appearance 
anew when least expected. 

If the enemy halt, that is the 
time when" the skaiters enjoy their 
full supeiiority over them. VVuat- 
ever precautions the hostile arm y 
may have adopted, they are mo- 
mentarily exposed to the attacks of 
men, who do r.ot stand in need of 
roads or paths, but indiscriminately 
traverse morasses, lakes, and ri- 
vers, provided that they only be 
covered with snow: even though 
the ice beneath should be too weak 
to bear either man or horse, the 
skaiter is safely wafted over it by 
tiie rapidity of his motion. Indeed, 
there is not any corps better calcu- 
lated in the winter seasons for the 
service of reconnoitring, carrying 
intelligence respecting tiie enemy, 
or peribnning tiie office of couriers. 

It may. however, be supposed, 
that they find a difficulty in turning 
round, on account ol the great 
leu of their skaits: but that is 
not uie case. The skaiter draws 
back bis right foot, to which is 
fastened the shorter skait, places it 
vertically to the left, then raises 
the lelt, and, placing it parallel to 
the right, he is turned. -If he 
wishes to turn completely back, 
he has only to repeat the manecu- 
vres. 

In their ordinary winter exercises, 
the skaiters form themselves in three 
ranks, ami three between the tiles; 
and, unless when they designedly 
scatter themselves they exactly ob- 
serve those distances, that they 
may not impede each other in the 
use of their skaits. — When they 
have occasion to five, the middle 
and rear ranks advance close to the 
front ; each file thus forming a little 
body apart. 

The baggage and camp-equi- 
page 
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page of this corps, is conveyed in 
sledges placed oti the skaits. A 
single man easily draws one of these 
sledges by means of a leathern 
thong, which passes over his right 
shoulder, and crosses to his left 
side, like the sling for the carbine. 

An improvement on this plan has 
teen suggested — that of attaching 
to the corps a few pieces of light 
artillery, to be drawn upon skaits 
in the same manner as the bag- 
gage- 
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To the Editors of the Sfortino 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

S OME recent instances in the 
fashionable world, of Gaming , 
having ended in distress and selt- 
jnurder, and ti e too general pre- 
valence of that abominable vice 
among the higher orders, induce me 
to request you to republish the fol- 
lowing Extract trom Sir William 
Blackstone’s Commentaries the 
Laws of England. The information 
it contains may deter some, and the 
justice of the learned author's re- 
flections may reclaim others, from 
a pursuit which is equally inconsis- 
tent with their interest and their 
duty. A. B. 

“ Next to that of luxury, natu- 
rally follows the offence of Gaming, 
■which is generally introduced to 
supply. or retrieve the expcnccs oc- 
casioned ’by the former: it being a 
kind of tacit confession, that the 
company engaged therein do, in 
general, exceed the bounds of their 
respective fortunes ; and therefore 
they cast lots to determine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present tail, 
that the rest may be saved a little 
longer. But, taken in any light, 
ft E an offence t>f the most alarming 


nature ; tending, by necessary con- 
secfuencc, to promote public idle- 
ness, theft and debauchery, among 
those of a lower class ; and, among 
persons of a superior rank, it hath 
frequently been attended with the 
sudden ruin and desolation of an- 
cient and opulent families, an aban- 
doned prostitution ofevery principle 
of honour and virtue, and t<x> often 
hath ended in self-murder. To 
restrain this pernicious vice among 
the inferior sort of people, the 
statute .‘13 Hen. VI II. cap. 9. was 
made ; which prohibits to all, but 
gentlemen, the games of tennis, 
tables, cards, dice, bowls, and other 
unlawful diversions there specified, 
unless in the time of Christinas, 
under pecuniary [wins, and impri- 
sonment. A i\d the same law, and 
also the statute 30 Geo. II. cap. 2+j 
inflict pecuniary penalties, as well 
upon the master of any public-house 
wherein servants are permitted to 
game, as upon the servants them- 
selves who are found gaming there. 
But this is not the principal groiind 
of modern complaints : it is the 
gaming in high-lile that demands 
the attention of the Magistrate ; — 
a passion to which every valuable 
consideration is made a sacrifice, 
and which we seem to have inhe- 
rited from our ancestors, the ancient 
Germans, whom Tacitus describes 
to have been bewitched with a spi- 
rit of play to a most exorbitant 
degree. “ They addict themselves, “ 
says he, “ to dice (which is won- 
derful) when sober, and^as a serious 
employment ; with such a mad de- 
sire of winning or losing, that, when 
stript of every thing else, they will 
stake at last their liberty and their 
very selves. The loser goes into a 
a voluntary slavery; and, though 
younger and stronger than his an- 
tagonist, sutlers himself to be 
bound and sold. And this perse- 
verance, in so bad a cause, they 
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call the point of honour : ea est in re 
pravii pervicaria , ipsi fidem no. ant." 
— One would almost be tempted to 
think Tacitus was describing a 
modern Englishman. When men 
are thus intoxicated with so frantic 
a spirit, laws will be of little avail ; 
because the same false sense of 
honour, that prompts a man to sa- 
crifice himself) will deter him lrom 
appealing to the Magistrate. Yet 
it is proper that laws should be, 
and be known publicly, that gen- 
tlemen may consider what penalties 
they wilfully incur, and what a 
confidence they repose in sharpers; 
who, if successful in play, are cer- 
tain to be paid with honour; or, if 
unsuccessful, have it in their power 
to be still greater gainers by in- 
forming : for, by the statute 16 
Car. II. cap. 7. if any* person, by 
playing or betting, shall lose more 
than 1001. at one lime, he shall not 
be compellable to pay the same ; 
hnd the winner shall forfeit treble 
the value, one moiety to the 
King, the other to the informer. — 
The statute 9 .Anne, c I t, enacts, 
that ail bonds and other securities, 
given for money won at play, or 
money lent at the time to play 
withal, shall be utterly void ; that 
all mortgages and incumbrances of 
lands, made upon the same consi- 
deration, shall be, and ensure to the 
use of the heir to die moitgagcr: 
jthat if any person at one time loses 
101. at play, he may sue the win- 
ner, and recover it back by action 
of debt at law; and in case the 
loser does not, any other person 
may sue the winner for treble the 
sum so lost; and the plaintiff, in 
either case, may examine the de- 
fendant himself, upon oath : and 
that, in any of these suits, no pri- 
vilege of Parliament shall be al- 
lowed- The statute farther enacts, 
that if any person cheats at play, 
and at one time wins mote tl.au 1 cl. 


,or any valuable thing, he may 
indicted thereupon, and shall for- 
feit live times the value, shall be 
deemed infamous, and suffer such 
coqioral punishment as in case of 
wilful perjury. By several statutes 
of the reign of King G eorge II . all 
private lotteries by tickets, cards, or 
dice, ( and particularly the games of 
faro, basset, ace of hearts, hazard, 
passage , rolly-poly, and all other garnet 
with dice, except backgammon ) ar* 
prohibited, under a penalty of 2001, 
for him (hat shall erect such lotte- 
ries, and 30i. a time for the players, 
— Public lotteries, unless by autho- 
rity of Parliament, and all manner 
of ingenious devices under the de» 
nomination of sales or otherwise, 
which in the end are equivalent to 
lotteries, were belbre prohibited 
by a great variety of statutes, under 
heavy pecuniary penalties. But 
particular descriptions will ever Ixj 
lame and deficient, unless all game* 
of mere chance arc ut once prohi- 
bited ; the inventions of sharpers 
being swifter than the punishment 
of the law, which only hunts them 
from one device to another. Toe 
statute 13 Geo. If. cap. 19. topic-' 
vent the multiplicity of horse-races, 
another fund of gaming, directs 
that no plates or matches, under 
301. value, shall be run, upon pe- 
nalty of 200 1, to be paid by tht} 
owner of each horse running, and 
1001. by such as advertise the plate, 
— By statute 13 Geo. II. cap. 34-, 
the statute 9 Anne, is farther en- 
forced, and some deficiencies sup- 
plied: the forfeitures of that Act 
may now be recovered in a Court 
of Equity ; and, moreover, if any. 
man be convicted, upon information 
or indictment, of winning or losing 
at any sitting lol. or 201. witlnn 
twenty-four nours, he shall tbrtcit 
five times the sum. —Thus careful 
has the legislature been to prevent 
this destructive vice ; which may 

shew 
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shew that our laws against Gaming 
are not so deficient, as ourselves 
and our Magistrates in putting 
those laws in execution.” 


Some Account of Jerusalem 
Wha lley. 

r T , HOMAS WHALLEY, Esq. 

A well known by the journey 
which he, eight or ten years ago, 
for a considerable wager, under- 
took to Jerusalem, and which has 
since obtained to him this appella- 
tion, was the son of a gentleman 
of very considerable property in the 
north of Ireland. Hts father, when 
advanced in years, married a lady 
much younger than himself, and 
left her a widow with seven chil- 
dren. Three years after the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Whalley mar- 
ried Mr. Richardson, a gentleman 
of respectable character 'in Glou- 
cestershire, who is still living. 

Thomas was the eldest son of 
Mr. Whalley, and had a property 
of 10,0001. per aim. left him by his 
father. At the age of sixteen he 
was sent to Paris, to learn the 
French language, and to accom- 
plish himself in tile arts of dancing, 
fencing, &c. He was placed under 
the care of a gentleman who had 
formerly been in the army; and 
who, having spent a good part of 
his life on the continent, was sup- 
posed to be a fit person to under- 
take the direction of young Whal- 
ley’s studies. It soon, however, 
appeared that the tutor had not the 
ability to check the volatile dispo- 
sition of his pupil: Mr. Whalley 
purchased horses and hounds, took 
» house in Paris, and another in 
the country, each of which was 
open lor the reception of his friends. 
FI is finances, ample as they were, 
were found inadequate fo the sup- 
port ol his extraordinary expenccs ; 
and, with the hope of supplying his 
deficiencies, he Iiad recourse to the 


| gaaning-lable, which only encreased 
Ins embanassments. In one night 
he lost upwards of 14 0001. The 
bill which he drew upon his banker, 
j LaTouche in Dublin, for this sum, 
was sent back protested, and it 
: became necessary for him to quit 
Paris. He returned to England^ 
and his creditors (or ratlier the 
people who had swindled him out 
' ol' this money) were glad to com- 
pound for half the sum. 

After staying some time in Lon- 
don, he went back to Ireland, and 
took a house in Dublin, where lie 
lived in the mast expensive manner. 
Soon getting tired of the insipid 
sameness of the mode of life he was 
engaged in, he determined again 
j to visit the continent. While he 
1 was still hesitating as to the exact 
place of destination, some friends 
with whom he was dining, and who 
i had heard that he was intending to 
go abroad, made inquiry of him 
whither he was going. He hastily 
answered, “ Tojernsalem.” Be- 
ing convinced that he had no such 
intention, they offered to wager 
him any sum he did not go thither. 
Though, when he gave the answer 
to their enquiry, he had not the 
most distant idea of' such an expe- 
dition, yet, stimulated by the offers 
made him, he accepted them to the 
amount of 15,0001. and on the fol- 
lowing day he made preparations 
lor his journey. He set out in a 
few days after he had made his en- 
gagements, accomplished the jour- 
ney, and returned to Dublin within 
the time to which he was limited, 
claiming and receiving from his an- 
tagonists the, reward of his unex- 
pected exploits. 

After staying some time in Dub- 
lin, he again went to Paris, and 
was witness to those very interest- 
ing scenes which occurred iu the 
early part of the revolution in 
Franco. He staid in Paris till after 
the return of the King from Vk,- 
rennes ; 
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rennes; and, when it became no 
longer safe for a subject of the King 
of Great Britain to remain in 
France, he returned to Ireland — 
Soon afterwards he became con- 
nected with a young woman of 
amiable disposition, who lived with 
him till the time of her death ; and 
by whom he had four children, 
three of whom have survived him. 

Not having employment suffi- 
cient for his active mind, he came 
to England, and frequenting the 
fashionable gaming houses in Lon- 
don, at Newmarket, Brighton, &c. 
he soon dissipated a large part of 
his remaining fortune. He then 
retired to the Isle of Man, where 
he employed hitjiself in cultivating 
and improving an estate he pos- 
sessed there, and in educating his 
children. * He at the same time 
drew up Memoirs of his own Life, 
with a view to their publication, 
written for the express purpose of 
preventing other young men from 
being led into simil^ errors with 
himself j and containing some ex- 
cellent reflections on the folly of 
the life he had led, and on the 
small share of happiness he had, 
with the ample means he possessed, 
produced to himself or to others. 
— On the death of the lady above- 
mentioned, he married the Hon. 
Miss Lawless, sister to the present 
Lord Cloncurry. He died lately 
at Knutsford, while upon a journey, 
in the 33d year of his age. 
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To the Editors rj f the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, , 

G OOD news from a far country, 
they say, is always welcome; 
you will therefore accept the fol- 
lowing account of the present im- 
proved state of our Theatre. 

You must "know, then, that on 

Vol. XVII. No. 99. 


Saturday the 22d ult. I was present 
at the opening of our Theatre. 
— The company now introduced 
to us by the veteran manager, 

I Mr. Jackson, in conjunction with 
Mr. Aicken, is very strong and 
respectable. The Theatre has 
been improved and embellished, 
in a style equally creditable to the 
taste and liberality of the Manager. 
The side-doors are removed from 
the Stage, and the space thrown 
into elegant boxes : the pit is en- 
larged, and the whole house beau- 
tified with considerable -effect. 
The orchestra, under the manager 
ment of Bird, is creditable to the 
Theatre. “ Speed the Plough” and 
“ The Citizen,” were got up on the 
first night of representation. The 
merits of the Comedy it is not my 
intention to discuss : neither it, nor 
most of the other productions of 
our modern Dramatists, can be 
analysed by the established rules of 
the Drama. It is sufficient to the 
Manager that this piece is (as it 
will be during the continuance of 
the present taste) a favourite with 
the public ; and, as such, he judged 
rightly.in bringing it forward. My 
object, at present, is to give a 
few observations on the merits o£ 
the principal performers. 

Grant is considerably improved 
since his last appearance on this 
Stage. He is accused of a servilo 
imitation of a respectable actor. 
For this opinion I see no grounds, 
and may with more justice give 
this gentleman credit for close and 
successful application to improve- 
ment iti his profession. His figure 
is rather diminutive, and his voice 
limited ; his action is, however, 
chaste and correct, and his articu- 
lation distinct. Low comedy I 
conceive to be the line best adapted 
toMr. Grant’s talents: in the higher 
walks, however, he is by no means 
contemptible. Little energy can 
be shown by the actor in the part 
P of 
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©f Sir Philip Bkmdford, except in 
the last scene, where the emotions 
of horror ?nd remorse were de- 
picted With considerable feeling. 
Mr. Grant supported the part -of 
Young Philpot with great spirit; 
and displayed, in Lcuardo, last 
night, in M The Wonder,” a talent 
for broad humour that justities the 
opinion I have expressed. 

Mr. Toms performed Henry . — 
'This character is, like the former, 
excessively insipid, the last scene 
excepted, in which Mr. Toms’s 
powers were disclosed. He dis- 
played great spirit and feeling in 
his expressions of indignation at 
the supposed crime of Sir Philip, 
and of iove towards his beauteous 
daughter. 

Mr. Young was deservedly ap- 
plauded in Young Handy. He looks 
this character better than Mac- 
ready, and does not sutler by a 
comparison with that favourite 
actor in other respects. He might 
make more of the unfortunate 
Ploughing-match, but spoke the 
soliloquy in the fifth act with feel- 
ing and judgment. Mr Young 
was also very successful in Don 
Felix last night, and promises to be 
an acquisition. 

Mr. Rock’s acting is “ above all 
t praise.” 1 make no hesitation in 
pronouncing this deservedly popu- 
lar performer one of the best Co- 
medians on the British Stage. He 
Was loudly welcomed by the au- 
dience, and played the parts of 
Sir Abel Handy and Old Philpot 
with inimitable humour. During 
his extravagant joy atparting with 
dHldy Handy, the House was con- 
vulsed with laughter and applause. 

I had not the pleasure ot seeing 
Miss Walsteinin The Fair Penitent, 
«nd consequently lest the only op- 
portunity that lias yet occurred of 
appreciating this lady’s abilities. 
1 he part o \ hiia* Qlimdj'urd excites 


no interest, and affords no scope 
for the powers of a first-rate actress, 
which Miss Walslein is, and I 
doubt not justly, reported to be. 
She is one of the finest Stage figures 
I have seen, and is generally con- 
sidered to bear a strong resem- 
blance to Mrs. Siddons.-^-But, of 
this lady, who occupies a promi- 
nent situation in our company, I 
shall embrace the first opportunity 
to form such a judgment as 1 may 
venture to Communicate. 

Miss Duncan, from the York 
Theatre, has experienced a very 
flattering reception in die several 
parts attempted by her. She pos*- 
sesses an elegant person, a beauti- 
ful and expressive countenance, 
and a melodious rather than pow* 
erful voice. Her Maria was 
sprightly and interesting, and 
bears a strong resemblance to the 
acting of Mrs. Jordan. This lady 
exerts too much vivacity, even in 
those parts where most ot it is re- 
quired ; and the pruriency of her 
acting is its only fault. The truth 
of this observation was strongly 
exemplified in her performance of 
A ell, m The DevU to Pay. Neither 
the romp nor the ideot are the fea- 
tures ol this character, but a rustic 
simplicity, arising not from stupid 
dity but from ignorance. — I have 
a high opinion of Miss Duncan’s 
powers, and am prompted, bv a 
wish to see them always exercised 
with judgment, to make this ob- 
servation. 

The inferior parts were per- 
formed, without 'amy remarkable 
faults, by Mr. and Mrs. Turpin, 
Mrs. Ward,. Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Egan, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, 
Mr. Hallion, &c. of each of whoiqi 
{ shall speak on a future occar- 
sion. 

On the whole, the company is 
excellent, and more numerous tliaa- 
any we live had for several yean* 

‘ past. 
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past. The Managers deserve more 
than empty praise ” for (heir ar- 
rangements., and I have no doubt 
will lie amply rewarded. Several 
additions and alterations are want- 
ing in the scenery. 

I cannot close without reprobat- 
ing, in the strongest terms, those 
critics, as they are called, on the 
performers and performances at the 
Theatre, which have b^en of late 
with great industry obtruded on 
the public. It is absurd to expect 
that any company whatever should 
be composed entirely of first-rate 
Players ; and it is not to negligence 
or inaccuracy that these authors 
confine their invectives, but every 
Player is damned that is not abso- 
lutely perfect in every thing. A 
real lover of tbe Drama, desirous 
t© see the Edinburgh Theatre on a 
Tcspectable footing, would not, by 
these assassinations of character, 
attempt to deprive the industrious 
Actor of that encouragement and 
applause by which he is stimulated 
to fresh exertion, and modest merit 
is seen and rewarded — by which 
his abilities are gradually expanded, 
till, nursed by public favour and 
support, he becomes an ornament 
to his profession. 

“ These critics of the stage, 

Who, tike barbarians, spare nor sex nor 
a S e >” 

would do much injury to our dra- 
matic amusement, were not their 
writings so glaringly malicious as 
entirely to defeat their purpose, 
and so deficient in justice and true 
criticism as to have no weight with 
any discerning person. 

" Those censors in the pit. 

Who think good. nature shews a want of 
wit. 

Such malice ! O, what muse can undergo 
it I 

fo lave tbmsclvet, they always damn the 
poet." 

Tima**, Not., YERUS, 


A Flight o'er the Aljit. _ i 1 r 

NEW PANTOMIME! 

T HIS bastard species of thea- 
trical amusement has been 
criticised by our Dramatic Censors 
perhaps too severely, as being in- 
capable of gratifying tastes superior 
to those of T radesfolks. Aldermen, 
Common-Councilmeii, or children 
in the holidays. Exhibitions of 
this nature ought not, however, to 
be condemned in (oto. There are 
a few that merit exemption from 
so general a censure ; such, for 
instance, are those in which an in- 
teresting story may be expressed 
and understood by action only ; 
and among this kind may be reck© 
oned the Pantomime of “ Robinson 
Crusoe .” But that sort deserves 
the highest praise, which, to a story 
deeply interesting, adds the most 
wonderful feats of action, the most 
ingenious machinery, and the sub- 
liniest scenery. Of this last and 
most perfect species of Pantomime 
we never had it in our power to 
notice an example, before the pre- 
sent famous piece, intituled 

HARLEQUIN IN ITALY; 

OR, 

A Flight o’f.r the Ai-ps. 

Wc prococd to give our reader^ 
a brief sketch of the plot, charac- 
ters, and scenery, of this extraor- 
dinary representation. To impress 
a just idea of the merits and cele* 
brity of tire respective performers, 
collected as they have been from 
every nation in Europe, it is only 
necessary to present the following 
role of the Dramatis Persona; : 

Harlequin , by — Prestissimo Bonaparte, 
Tbe Magician > by Le Pere See-Eyes. 

auin'l Friend \ S '« n0r 
Columbine’s Father , M. La R.cvo!utionair.e f 
Columbine's Suitor , The Baron Franciscus, 
Pantaloon , — Count Paulo Pugivitz. 

Sceramoycfy, — The Chjev. SyjUowaUt 
P * 9U 
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n>Cl<mn, lytic fa- I pitt0< 

mous —y/ $ 

^hciiocacw”-, | MisterM , DunaertS . 

C ° l i:h ' by, * ce - 1 Donn a Victor ; a . 

This Pantomime, at the opening, 
does not very materially differ from 
Others. Columbine, wearied with 
the importunities of suitors, of 
whose addresses, notwithstanding 
the imperious commands of her, 
father, she cannot approve, chooses 
for herself, in the excursions of 
fancy, an imaginary lover, with 
whom she becomes enamoured, 
even before he has existence. The 
Magician, knowing the state of 
fier mind by his art magic, waves 
his wand, calls up his Familiars, 
and gives birth to a Harlequin ex- 
actly suited to her inclinations. — 
Here a variety of scenes are exhi- 
bited, en Ombres Chinoises, before 
the actual developement of the 
Drama. By these Harlequin is un- 
derstood to have obtained a tem- 
porary possession of Columbine. 
The fair fugitive becomes wanton 
and capricious, and longs for a 
Mamlouck ; upon which Harlequin 
begins his feats and adventures. — 
Harlequin performs his first spring 
from the feet of the Alps to the 
island of Malta, and from the island 
of Malta to the land of Egyt. This 
amazing jump reminds the classical 
reader of the hop, step, and leap, 
that Neptune makes, in the Jilt ad, 
from Samothracia, to Troy. 

realm to realm, three ample strides 

he took.*' , 

Harlequin's adventures in Egypt 
form a brilliant display of scenery 
and machinery. There, like his 
pre leccssor, St. George, he encoun- 
ters seve.al terrible Saracens, and 
sundry fiery Dragons. The ( 'town, 
however, (who, as in other Panto- 
mimes, is. the head and soul of 
Harlequin’s enemies and pursuers) 


finds a way, some how or other, 
hand passibus equis, to come up 
with him ; upon which the Clout u, 
who is himself a Conjurer, and 
very clever withal/ brings forward 
a trained Crocodile, which he sets 
at Harlequin, exactly as a Butcher 
sets his dog at a bull. The mon- 
ster is then seen to open his enor- 
mous jaws, to make a snap at 
Harlequin, and, in fine, to swallow 
him Up at a mouthful. The dozen 
then turns about to the audience 
and laughs, and all the audience 
laugh with him. — Poor Harlequin 
being thus disposed of, to all ap- 
pearance forever, the scenechanges 
to the Alps, and exhibits Colum- 
bine's adventures in the absence of 
Harlequin. There she is several 
times entrapped by the l.oxcr she 
detests ; but, by the assistance of 
Harlequin's sprightly friend, Stm- 
pervivo, she contrives to escape. 
The Lo-ccr, finding himself likely 
to be foiled, calls in Pantaloon, and 
his man, Scaramouch, to his assis- 
tance. Pantaloon makes his debut, 
mounted on a pair of stilts (con- 
cealed by his long pantaloons) in 
order to appear grand. Scaramouch , 

J however, is a much more formida- 
j ble personage : he is furnished with 
an immensely fierce pair of musta- 
choes, and flourishes in either hand 
a huge carving knife and fork, "with 
which he threatens to cut up, and 
eat, all the little children he can 
meet with. Sempercivo, no ways 
intimidated, performs a thousand 
astonishing capers : he skips about 
from Alp to Alp, like a Shamoy 
goat, and exceeds Harlequin him- 
self in some of his vaulting : in 
fine, he rescues Columbine from 
Pantaloon, sends him off with a 
flea in his ear, shaves the whiskers 
of Scaramouch, and drives him blub- 
bering after his master. At last, 
the Clown and the Lover lay their 
heads together : by the assistance 
of a black Knight, they once more 
recover 
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recover Columbine, and shut up Sem-, 
pcrvivo in an enchanted castle — 
Here, then, the audience at# led 
to suppose that the piece must con- 
clude, and that Columbine will be 
compelled to marry the lover of her J 
father’s choice. But now comes 
tiie denouement of the plot, which 
Strikingly evinces the superior ex- 
cellence of this Pantomime above 
every other ; inasmuch as super- j 
natural or miraculous methods are 1 
never employed, until nothing can 
be effected by ordinary means: the 
contriver thereby strictly adhering 
<0 the precept of Horace> 

“ Nec Deus intersii nisi dignus vindice 
, ■ nodus.” 

The stage represents a scene at 
once beautiful and sublime — of the 
Alpine Coast of the Mediterranean. 
Enter the Magician from- between 
tvyo rocks, solus , and in all his 
awful parapharnalia ; his San-Bo- 
nilo cap on his head : his white 
wand in his hand ; his sable robes, 
ancj his venerable beard “ stream- 
ing 1 like a meteor in the troubled 
air.” He waves his wand over 
the sea, and begins his magical 
incantations; when, behold! an 
immense and terrific sea-monster is 
seen swimming towards him. In 
short, this monster proses so be 
tiie identical crocodile that bad 
swallowed up Harlequin in Egypt; 
and lie now vomits him up, sale 
and sound, on the shore. — After 
all, this surprizing incident does 
not shock probability very much. 
We have the best precedent for it 
in Jonah and the Whale. By the 
bye, it might have been a croco- 
dile, and not a whole, that wns 
concerned in the allair of Jonah. 
The text simply mentions “ a great 
fish but of what genus, commen- 
tators have not yet been able to 
agree. Harlequin (like a fly escaped 
from a cobweb) having cleared 
himself from the gastric juice of 


the crocodile, prepares to take 
“ flight o’er the Alp,” to recover 
Columbine, and to release his friend 
ScmpervKo from the enchanted 
castle. — Here the scenery of the 
piece produces the most awful and, 
interesting effect. Harlequin ij 
seen, sometimes gliding like a me- 
teor among the glaciers, sometimes 
ascending the snowy pinnacles of 
the' mountains, and sometimes 
opening for himself a passage 
through the perpendicular rocks 
of granite by a stroke of his sword. 
I11 fine, he arrives at the scene of 
action in less time than would be 
required circumstantially to de- 
scribe the journey. He now be- 
comes invincible. He completely 
baffles the black Knight, the Lover, 
the Clown, and the Clown’s Man, 
releases his friend Scmpervho from 
the enchanted Castle, and carries 
off Columbine in triumph. 

Such is the general outline of 
this celebrated Pantomime, in 
which, however, many subordi- 
nate characters and interesting 
episodes are introduced; but these 
could not be conveniently notic ed 
without breaking the thread of the 
narrative. 

In this piece, the contrast of cha- 
racters, and the whimsicality of 
situations, are very remarkable.— 
In other Pantomimes, the /V lor 
who plays the part of the Clown is 
generally equal, it not superior, in 
agility to the Harlequin ; because, 
to perform these practical blunders, 
it requires more real address than 
the feats of mere activity. But the 
source of amusement, in this piece, 
arises from the downright and sin- 
cere' attempts of the Cioun to rival 
the, gambols of Harlequin, the said 
Clotin being crippled with the gout. 
For instance, when Harlequin takes 
his surprizing leap across the Me- 
diterranean, the Chun, in imita- 
tion, attempts a running leap over 
a ditch, but not knowing his ground 
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lie sinks up to his neck in a bog- 
hole, in which he would have been 
infallibly smothered, if Harlequin 
had not run to his assistance, and 
-dragged him out in a curious pickle. 
At another time, when Harlequin 
jumps on the top of the Alps, the 
Clown essays to leap out of a ferry- 
boat on a rock ; he jumps short, 
however, and breaks his nose and 
shins. But if the Clown be auk- 
ward on land, he is wonderfully 
active on water: put him in a 
wherry, with a sculler in each 
hand, and he’ll shoot the falls of 
Niagara. 

There is one remarkable droll 
incident in this Entertainment • 
Harlequin, at one time, wishing to 
accommodate differences, sends his 
proposals to the Clown on two scrolls 
of papyrus, by way of compliment. 
The Clown, however, to shew his 
contempt, converts them to a very 
eurious kind of use. Afterwards, 
Harlequin gets possession of the 
two scrolls, plentifully bedaubed, 
and makes the Clown eat them.— 
This laughable circumstance, not- 
withstanding, appears to have been 
borrowed either from the choleric 
FltweUin making ancient Pistol eat 
up the leek, in Henry the fifth, or 
from the Sieur Folliot's swallowing 
the enormous carrots, which so 
much delighted the galleries, in 
Harlequin and Obcron. 

Punchinello is a very amusing 
personage. There is a strain of 
shrewdness in all his blunders ; 
and, as your dramatic Draxicansirs 
“ Out-Herod Herod,” so Punchi- 
nello out-clowns the Gown. 

We regret to notice, that this 
Pantomime is likely to have but a 
short run. The principal Per- 
former has so well succeeded, that, 
like Iris predecessor. Rich, he is 
about to turn Manager : and the 
other Performers, though excellent 
in their w'ay, are all in embarrassed 
itircunjstances j so much 6o, that 


some of them must be contented t« 
take refuge in the Fleet. 


Curious Abstracts, 

From Original Wills, proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

W ILLIAM Williams, late of 
tlie island of Jamaica, Esq. 
deceased, proved Oct. 21, 1768. 

I give and bequeath to that most 
abandoned, wicked, vile detqstable 
rogue and impostor, who has as- 
sumed, and now does, or lately did 

go, by the name of » 

pretending to be a son of mine, 
one shilling only, to buy him a 
halter wherewith to hang himself, 
being what he hath tor a long, a 
very long while past, deserved from 
the law and hands of the hang- 
man, for his great and mam told 
villanies.” 

John Goss, late of the erty of 
Bristol, mariner, deceased, proved. 
May 19, 1796; ** My executrix to 
pay out of the first monies col- 
lected unto my beloved wile, Hes- 
ter Goss (if living) the sum of one 
shilling, which I give her as a 
token of my love, that she may 
buy hazel-nuts, as I know she i> 
better pleased with cracking them, 
than she is with mending the holes 
ill her stockings.” 

Stephen Church, late of the 
parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, Lon- 
don, lighterman, deceased, proved, 
Nov. 5, 1793: “ I give and devise 
to my son — — — , only on* 
shilling, and that is for him to hire 
a porter to carry away the next 
badge and frame he steals.’’ 

John Davis, late of Clapham, 
Surrey, woollen -manufacturer, de- 
ceased, proved, Jan. 24-, 1788. 
“ I give and bequeath to Mary 

(daughter of Peter Delaporte,) 

the sum of five shillings, which is 
sufficient to enable her to get drunk 
with, for the last time at my ex- 
pcace; and I give the like sum of 

fiw 
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five shillings to Charles Peter (the 
son of the said Mary,) who I am 
deputed to be the father of, but ne- 
ver had, nor never sliall have any 
reason so to believe." 

William Woddeson, late of 
Harlington, Middlesex, deceased, 
proved, Oct. 27, 1786. " Item. 

1 commit my body to the earth, to 
be buried in a plain collin, to be 
drawn, if not incoitvenient, on my 
own one-horse chaise to the church, 
and then to be carried on the 
shoulders of six poor men, without 
any pall, or any funeral pomp what- 
soever ; and I order, that the said 
poor men be paid two shillings and 
sixpence each for their trouble. 
Item. I desire my corpse to be 
dressed in my last new shirt, and 
muslin neckcloth and nightcap, and 
ihy plaid night-gown, and my old 
rusty sword, which always lay by 
m-y bedside, in my right hand, and 
my Latin Testament in my left 
hand, and my little pillow in die 
jpillow-case under my head." 


Magnificent Ruins in Ecvpt. 

Extract of a Let ter from Citizen 
Descotils. 

C ITIZEN Denon shewed us 
the numerous collections of 
drawings which he had made in 
his excursion. Those of Deuderah 
strongly increased the desire, which 
we previously entertained ot seeing 
these superb remains of the Egyp- 
tian arts, To gratify our curiosity, 
we had only to go about three- 
quarters of a league on the other 
side of the river. We repaired 
thither as soon as we procured an 
escort. We had formed a grand 
idea of those ruins; but their mag- 
nificence infinitely exceeded our 
expectations. The ruins ot Den- 
derah consist of three temples, and 
three detached gates; the grand 
item pies, which is the most ©n- 


gaging, and in the bfeit state of 
preservation, is 81 metres long, 
and very nearly 36 broad. It con- 
sists ot two parts; the outer is a 
portico supported by 2-t columns, 
which are ranged six in front and 
four in depth: the columns are 
nearly seventeen metres in height, 
and two in diameter above the ca- 
pitals ; they are conical ; the pe- 
destal is a cylinder of a larger dia-' 
meter than the base of a column* 
Above are two thin pediments, 
tlie lower of which projects a fewr 
centimetres beyond, tlic upper, 
which is of a cubical form, and 
having its four vertical faces covered 
with basso relievos. The second 
part of the temple, which is inferior 
in height and extent to the portico, 
contains several apartments com- 
municating with each other, and 
lighted only by very narrow loop- 
holes. Above these are several 
closets, which, with the complete 
building of the two other temples, 
and the three gates, are covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures. The 
most remarkable parts ol the hie- 
roglyplii’cs, almost all ot which 
project from their ground, are two 
zodiacs, one of which is sculptured 
on one of the upper closets, and 
the other on the deling of the 
portico. The.first is a circular belt, 
filled with figures of men, the in- 
ferior animals, &c. among which 
may be successively distinguished, 
a ram, a bull, two men close to 
each other, a crab-fisli, a lion, a 
husbandman holding an ear of 
corn, a balance, a scorpion; a two- 
winged centaur with a sort of mitre 
on his head, and in the act of shoot- 
ing an arrow from a bow ol the 
same form, as those still sold in 
Cairo; an animal with the head of 
a lie-goat and the body of a fish, 
a man having a vase in each hand, 
from whi'.'h he pours out water, 
which is represented by zig zag 
lines ; this figure resemble; that 

under 
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under which the sign Aquarius is 
still exhibited — and two fishes join- 
ed by the tails with a piece of rib - 
bon: the other figures in the belt 
are, for the most part, studded 
round with stars, disposed in various 
orders. Around the circle "are 
twelve figures, which seem to sup- 
>rt this sort of celestial Atlas, 
he grand zodiac is disposed in 
perpendicular bands, and in the 
same order as the former: the lion 
holds tl'.e first place on the right, 
and is followed by five of the signs. 
The six others are on the left, and 
exhibit nothing striking, except 
with respect to the position of 
Cancer, which is placed a little 
above the feet of a singular figure, 
the body of which embraces the six 
signs on the right : the feet, the 
head, and hands of this figure, are 
wanting, but the rest of the body 
is seen, and it presents the same 
*ig zag which indicates water: the 
sun is placed close by the side of 
Cancer. This hieroglyphic seems 
to have some reference to the inun- 
dation of the Nile. These signs 
do not stand alone in the zone 
which surrounds them; there are 
many of the figures surrounded with 
stars, which are doubtless constel- 
lations. These objects give us a 
high opinion of the astronomical 
science of the Egyptians, and aug- 
ment our regret lor the loss of the 
hieroglyphic language. I do not 
think that a more extensive reper- 
tory can be any where found of it 
than at Denderah. All the walls, 
the tidings, the columns of the 
three temples, and the three gates, 
are covered with figures and hie- 
roglvphics, frequently two or three 
Centimetres only in height. The 
surface occupied with sculpture 
may, without exaggeration, be es- 
timated at twelve thousand square 
metres: many of the figures have 
been destroyed with the chiezel. 
There is not a single figure on the 


capitals in an entire state; thosd 
on the walls have been to a great 
height destroyed with the same in- 
dustry. Designs on the walls, si- 
milar to those which we sometimes 
meet with in France, representing 
men with crosses in their hands, 
induce the supjjosition that it is to 
Christian fanaticism, we have to 
ascribe the mutilation of one of the 
finest monuments in the world. 
The figures which have escaped 
destruction give us very high proofs 
of the talents of the artists. They 
contain many architectural orna- 
ments, which were copied by the 
Greeks, such as the mascaron, 
palm-leaf, and that w.hich has since 
been denominated the Grecian 
volute. 


A Philosophical and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Horses, 
and on the moral Doties of 
Man towards the Brute Cre- 
ation. 

BY JOHN LAWRENCE. 


Upon Improvements in the 
Art of Shoeing _ Cakt- 
Hobses. 

(Concluded from page 80 .) 

T HE form of the shoe must 
exactly correspond with the 
outline of the foot, and ever be 
made thickest externally at the 
rim, and gradually thinner inter- 
nally next the horse’s sole, a form 
directly opposite to the common 
concave shoe; this will leave just 
room enough (and there ought to 
be no more) between the edge of 
the shoe and the sole, for the intro- 
duction of the pecker, which is 
used to remove small stones and 
gravel accidentally lodged. Mr. 
Clarke says, he has frequently ob- 
served a swelling of the legs im- 
mediately above the hoofs, attended 

with 
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With great pain and inflammation, 
and a discharge of thin ichorous 
and fetid matter, which he attri- 
buted to the compression made 
upon the internal parts of the feet, 
by the common concave, long, and 
heavy shoes; and that from the 
same cause chiefly proceed most of 
the diseases of the feet, founder, 
hoof-binding, narrow heels, loul 
thrushes, bleime, high soles, and 
the like. I have been long con- 
vinced of the truth of this obser- 
vation. 

As to the disposition of the nail- 
boles, every farrier knows that in 
the fore-feet, the toe is thickest 
and strongest; in the hinder feet, 
the heels; according to the French ' 
proverb, quoted by Blundeville, 
i/evant / terrier , denier devout — be- 
fore behind, behind before. 

There is a complaint of very 
ancient standing, against smiths, 
tor needlessly multiplying nail- 
holes, and making their nails too 
large; by which the crust is so 
torn, as scarce to leave sound space 
to drive a nail. It is the case, 
even now, with many of our coun- 
try shoers, who are not satisfied 
unless they skewer on the shoes. — 
Old Blundeville s directions herein 
are not amiss, who says, The 
nail-heads should be square, and 
not so broad beneath as above, but 
answerable to the pierced holes, 
which they should fill; and above 
which they should not appear more 
than the thickness of the back of a 
knife. — The shanks of the nails to 
be somewhat flat, stifTer towards 
the head than below, and the points 
Sharp, without hollowness or flaw. 
— As to the number of nails in a 
shoe, the following table is accord- 
ing to the direction of Professor 
Saint Bel : 

For Race-horses, six — three oil each side. 

Hacks, Hunters, &c. seven ; four on 
the outside, and three within ; the 
inside quarter being weakest. 
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For Mail-coachers, Post-horses, &c. sama 
number. 

— large Horses, four on eaeh side. 

— heavy Cart-horses, five on each side. 

Solleysel says, that common 
smiths, in order to prevent pricking 
the horse with their large nails, 
pierce the shoe too near the edge, 
which practice, in time, ruins the 
foot. 

The shoe being fast nailed, the 
less there remains to be rasped the 
better ; and that instrument should 
only be used as high as the rivets, 
but never above them, because, in 
the first place, it is unnecessary, 
and because the surface of the hoof 
is much injured, and disposed to 
dry, by being rasped. Farther- 
more, a heavy and careless hand is 
extremely apt to touch with tho 
tool the origin of the nail, just be- 
neath the coronet, where it is ex- 
tremely sensible ; the consequence 
of which is a small wound or 
bruise, ending frequently in a sand- 
crack. 

Every foot should be kept as 
short at the toe as is consistent with 
the safety of the crust, and the pro- 
per shape of the foot. My Lord 
Pembroke’s rule is, to cut the toe 
square, and afterwards round off 
the angles ; and Laurentius Rus- 
sius, who wrote some centuric* 
before the noble Earl, says, that a 
short toe, and a narrow, light and 
straight shoe, make a large and 
strong hoof, and a firm leg. In 
taking down the toe, Solleysel 
forbids the use of the buttress, di 
reeling it to be done with a paring- 
knife after the shoe is fixed, which 
is to be purposely set back as far as 
necessary. This, he says, will 
occasion a derivation of nourish- 
ment backward towards the heels, 
and in time greatly strengthen and 
enlarge them ; which salutary con- 
sequence is, indeed, well known 
to qs. If the rasp is at all used in 
Q this 
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this business, it ought to be con- 
fined to the toe, and laid on in 
«uch wise as to render it as 
thick as possible, in tender-footed 
horses. 

The only advantageous method 
that 1 could ever discover, of shoe- 
ing deep strong feet with contracted 
narrow keels, is that of La Fosse, 
with the half-moon shoes; the crust 
being previously taken down, as 
before directed. The horse being 
presumed already lame, will travel 
very little more so from his quarters 
being exposed ; and, as being to- 
tally unfit, at any rate, for expe- 
ditious riding, a little tenderness 
and flinching may well be borne in 
a slow pace, since the short shoes 
will be daily contributing towards 
ljis cure, whilst large, hollow, and 
long ones, would only be aggravat- 
ing the disease. The smiths render 
these feet finally useless, by rasping 
them and paring the soles, under 
pretence of giving them ease, 
which, in fact, causes them to dry 
and contract still more : the only 
means whence they can possibly 
get ease is, by the expansion of 
the quarters, to be, attained from 
the animal's weight borne upon 
them ; the frog also, which appears 
dried and shrunk up, will expand 
and increase in bulk from the same 
cause. Some feet of this descrip- 
tion, will be thus rendered good, 
and the remedy is pleasant, from 
being void of trouble or expence; 
but if -the horn be of a certain pe- 
culiar hard and faulty contexture, 
or the bones and internal processes 
o'f the feet materially damaged, 
which will be discovered after a 
few times shoeing with the short 
shoes, all remedies hitherto pro- 
posed, from the days of Solleysel 
(the grand empiric tor feel) to the 
present, are worse than the dis- 
ease. 

For the tl at rooT, the author 
just mentioned advises the follow- 


ing treatment: — Forge a shoe as 
straight as possible from the toe to 
the spunges, that is to say, not so 
circular as usual, with holes pierced 
very near the edge : after this shoe 
is nailed fast, there should be about 
half an inch of horn left to be cut 
with the knife from the toe, and in 
proportion round the sides. The 
shoe is, on no account, to be made 
concave next the foot, although ft 
may rather touch the sole, but to 
be hammered hollow externally. 
The horse may be expected to 
flinch a little, from the shoe setting 
somewhat upon the sole ; but be- 
ware he be not pricked. Every 
time of change, the shoes are to be 
made still straighter at the toe, 
which is to be kept short, but not 
at the quarters ; and in three or 
tour times changing, the author 
promises an amendment in the 
shape of the feet. I have never 
experienced this, nor have I much 
opinion of its utility, or of any mea- 
sures tending to throw nature out 
of her destined course by violence. 
A foot naturally flat and thin, will 
be so still, or rendered worse by 
forcible attempts at amendment. — 
The only practice to be depended 
upon, I believe, in this case, is to 
keep the toe as short as possible* 
never to diminish the substance of 
the crust, sole, or binders, and to 
shoe alw ays in bars, making use of 
the smallest nails. Our modern 
English bar-shoe is a'judicious im- 
provement of the ancient plancht g 
or pancelet, of which Blundeville 
and others had so high an opinion, 
for strengthening and giving sub- 
stance to weak feet. The late 
Doctor Snape, farrier to his Ma- 
jesty, had a very ingenious hand at 
lorging this kind of shoe, as I have 
often experienced. 

Joint-shoes for all feet, vaulted 
shoes for promiced or convex soles, 
patten-shoes, lunettesjorhalf-moons, 
thick at heel, those with a button or 
shouldering 
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shouldering on the inside, to stand 
clear of a false quarter, and those 
formed thickest on the inside, to 
prevent interfering, are very an- 
cieut inventions, and sufficiently 
known to farriers. 

I have said, that interfering is 
Usually occasioned by a preternatu- 
ral turn or twist of the pastern 
joint, which gives the, toe an ob- 
lique direction, either inward or 
outward j or, perhaps, the defect 
may not lie in the lower, but in the 
upper extremity of the leg : in this 
case, it ought to be considered, 
that those measures of shoeing, the 
aim of which is to give the toot a 
straight position upon the ground, 
must at the same time inevitably 
expose the ligaments to unusual 
straining ; the consequences ot 
which may be much worse than 
those of cutting or knocking. — 
Here follow, however, the best 
direction for shoeing a horse which 
interferes 

A careful farrier always examines 
and notes which branch of the old 
shoe is most worn, afid acts ac- 
cordingly. When the toe is turned 
outward, the stress lies chiefly upon 
4 hc inward quarter; of course, the 
inward quarter must be left un 
touched, and the thickness of the 
shoe on that side increased, the ex- 
, ternal branch of the shoe being 
made tliin, and that quarter of the 
hoof also reduced in proportion. 
The whole operation ought to be 
perlbrmed to such a nicety, that 
the foot may bear equally upon all 
parts of its circumference. To 
amend this position, farriers have 
formerly made the inner branch of 
the shoe excessive thick, and even 
raised it upon cramps ; which must 
always have very ill consequences, 
particularly as the horse interferes 
with the heel, and the mischief is 
done with the foot lifted up ; 
whence it follows, that the forced 
straight position on the ground is at 
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last of no consequence to the main 
end. 

' When the horse is pigeon-toed, 
that is, turns his toes inwards, the 
mode of shoeing usually adopted is 
just the reverse of the above. Af- 
ter all, if any good can possibly be 
done in these cases, it must be from 
leaving nothing on the inner side, 
with which a horse can strike him- 
self; but, with this view, an inju- 
dicious operator frequently reduces ( 
the hoof till it is irrecoverably weak- 
ened, the horse has an uneven po- 
sition upon the ground, and still 
interferes. 

For HAMMER AND PINCHERS, 

or over-reaching, short fore-shoes, 
and a reduction of the toes of the 
hinder-feet, is the method directed ; 
after which, and supposing the 
horse can go with his quarters ex- 
pose 1, he will most proliably still 
strike his fore-heels with what you 
have left of his hinder toes. 

I have never seen, nor indeed at 
all considered, the form of the ox’s 
shoe, so am unable to judge of the 
propriety of the following methods 
given by Saint Bel : — The ox ia 
either shod with a flat plate ot iron, 
having six or seven nail-holes on 
the outer edge, accontpanied with 
a projection of four or five inches 
of iron at the toe, which, passing 
the cleft of the foot, is bent over 
the hoof; or with eight shoes, one 
under each nail ; otherwise with 
four, one ujider each external nail; 
or only two„onp under the external 
nail of each fbre- foot. 


’ * 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

G ENTLEMEN, 

Y OUR correspondent Nimrod 
is mistaken about the pedi- 
gree of Warter. I have copied it 
from Mr. Wetherby’s Stud-Book, 
and sent it you. If you think it, 
Q 2 with 
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Pedigree and Performances of Warier. 


■with his performances, worth in- 
serting, you will oblige, 

R. B. 

Grantham, Dec. 5, 1800. 


PEDIGREE OF WARTER. 

Wakter was bred by the late 
Sir Joseph Pennington, Bart, of 
Warter-Hall, Pocklington, York- 
shire, and foaled in 1794. He 
was got by King Fergus : his dam 
(the dam of Sir H. T. Vane's 
Rolla, &c.) by 'Highflyer; his 
grand-dam, Platina, (the dam of 
Pavia, Magdalena, Recruit, Ca- 
vendish, TomTring, Hautboy,&c. 
and sister to Gnaw-post) by Snap; 
her dam (Miss Cranbourne) by the 
Godolphin Arabian, out of Miss 
Western by Sedbury; her dam, 
Mother Western, (the grand-dam 
cf Eclipse) by Smith’s Son of Snake, 
Montagu, Hautboy, and Brimmer. 


HIS PERFORMANCES. 

Warter, when two years old, 
was sold by Mrs. Pennington to 
Gilbert Crompton, Esq. of Nun- 
monkton, near Boroughtnor, York- 
shire ; and at three years old ( 1 797) 
at York Spring Meeting, he won a 
sweepstakes of 20 guineas each, 
for three-year olds, colts 8st. fil- 
lies 7st. 12lb. last Mile-and-Half, 
(6 subscribers) beating Mr. G. 
Compton’s Telegraph (afterwards 
Mr. Wentworth’s Tartar) and Mr. 
Fenton’s Dapple. — 7 to 4 on Tele- 
graph; 2 to 1 against Dapple; and 
3 to 1 against Warter. 

At Doncaster, Warter won 1 OOl. 
in specie: for three-year olds, 7st. 
Sib. and four-year olds, 8st. 7lb.; 
maiden colts allowed 21b. and mai- 
den fillies 3lb.; a winner of any 
subscription or sweepstakes carry- 
ing 4lb. extra; two-mile heats; 
beating, at six heats, the following 
horses ; 


Mr. G. Crompton’s 
bay c. Warter, by 
K. Fergus, 3 yrs 
old - - o 0 3 ] 0 1 

Sir C. Turner’s ch. 
c. Pepperpot, 4 
yrs old - - 3 0 1 5 0 ? 

Sir F. Standish’s br. 
c. Stamford, 3 yrs 
old - - I 3 6 2 dr. 

Mr. Wentworth’s b. 
c. Cardinal, 4 yrs 
old - * 2 5 2 3 dr. 

Lord A. Hamilton’s 
b. c. by T rumpn- 
tor, 4 yrs old 7 4 4 4 dr. 
Mr.T. Hutchinson’s 
br. c. Hipswell, 

3 yrs old - 6 6 3 dr. 

Mr, Sitwell’s ch. c. 

Commodore, 3 
yrs old - 4 dr 

5 to 2 agt Stamford, 3 to I agt 
Cardinal, and 5 to 1 agt Warter, 

After the different heats, the bets 
varied very much. 

In J798, at Preston, Mr. G. 
Crompton’s Warter, 4 yrs old, won 
50l. for 3 yrs old 7st. 2lb. and 
4 yrs old 8st. 4lb. (a winner thaf 
year carrying 3lb extra, and for 
winning two, or more, 5lb. extra) 
beating, at two heats. Sir R. Winn’s 
bay filly by Phenomenon, out of 
Ann of the Forest, 3 yrs old : Lord 
Derby's ch. colt by Diomed, and 
Lord Darlington’s Ratz, 4 yrs old, 
- — The same meeting he won 50l. 
for all ages, at four heats, each 
heat four miles, carrying 7 st. 3lb. 
beating Sir H. T. Vane’s Patriot, 
aged, 8st. 101b. and Mr. Harrison’s 
Trumpator, 5 yrs old, 8st. 3lb. 

At Doncaster, Warter won 50l. 
carrying 8st. Alb. beating ex- 
tremely easy, at two heats, three 
miles each. Sir R. Winn’s bay filly 
by Phenomenon, 3 yrs old, 5st. 
and Mr. Artley’s Duchess, 3 yrs 
old, 5st. 4lb.— 10 to 1, and after 

tho 
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the first heat 20 to t, on Warter. 
He was then sold to J. Heathcote, 
Esq. 

In 1799, at Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting, he w on the Main 
of the Oatlands Stakes, of 100 gs 
each, D. I. (four subscribers) car- 
rying Sst. beating 

Mr- Turner’s Oscar, 3 yrs old, 

6.4. 91b. - - - 2 

Rlr. Cookson’s Diamond, 6 yrs 

old, 9st. 7 lb.. 3 

4 to 1 agt Warter. 

At Stamford, carrying Sst. 7lb. 
he won the Gold Cup, value 10Q 
guineas, and 80 guineas in specie, 
beating Crusade, Telegraph, and 
L’Abbe, all 4 yrs old, 7st. 7 lb. 
each, four miles. — liven betting on 
Warter. 

At Oxford, he won 50l. carry- 
ing Sst. 7 lb. boating, at two .Simile 
•heats, Mr. Lade’s grey horse Will, 
6 yrs old, 9st. 

At Burford, he w'alked over for 
the King’s Plate of 100 gs, for 5 
yr olds, 9st. each, 3-mile heals. 

At Litchfield, he won the King’s 
100 gs, for 5 yr olds, Sst, 71b. each, 
3-miie heats, beating, at two heats, 
Mr. Bailey’s Conon, Lord Sack- 
vi lie’s Magic, and Lord Donegal’s 
bay colt by PotSos, out of Trifle, 
4 yrs old. — 7 to 4; after the heat, 
4 to I on Warter. 

At Newmarket First October 
Meeting, Mr.Hcathcotc’s Warter, 
carrying Sst. 5lb. won50gs, B.C. 
beating Mr. Durand’s Johnny, 5 yrs 
old, Sst. 5lb. and Mr. Hallett’s 
Stickler, 6 yrs old, Sst. 1 lib. — 
6 to 4 on Warter. 

In 1 800. — On Monday, in the 
First Spring Meeting, Mr. Heath- 
cote’s Warter, 6 yrs old, received 
forfeit from Mr. Cookson’s Am- 
brosio, aged, Sst. 7 lb. each, B. C. 
500 gs each, h. ft. 

On Monday in the Second Spring 
Meeting, Warter, 6 yrs old, Sst. 5 lb. 
received forfeit from Mr. Cassans’s 


ch. horse Spoliator, aged, 8st. two 
middle miles of B. C. 200 gs each, 
h. ft. 

In 1800. — At Newmarket Cra- 
ven Meeting, on Monday, Mr. 
Heathcote’s Warter, 6 yrs old, 
Sst. 7 lb. agt Sir H. T. Vane’s 
Cockfighter, 4 yrs old, 8st. two 
middle miles of B. C. for 1000 gs 
each, h. ft. 

In July Meeting, on Mondav, 
Mr Heathcote’s Warter, Sst. agt 
Major Rooke’s Jack Andrews, 
Sst. 13lb. both aged, first three 
miles of B. C. for 200 gs each, 
h.ft. 


Swt pte an Advice to thu 
Cohegians op Dubbin. 

H AVING been educated in 
this University, and having 
been a scholar of that house, are 
the reasons why I address my self 
to you, Gentlemen, as you are best 
known to me; but what I have to 
say to you wiil equally apply to the 
sages of Oxford and l atnbridge, 
with this difference that after yon 
have obtained your situations by 
long reading and a hard exami- 
nation, you think yourselves inli- 
tled to great indulgence, conse- 
quently' you fit down, “ like the 
fat weed that roots itself in ease on 
Lethe’s wharf,” thinking, in your 
own opinion, that you have ac- 
quired the tie plus ultra of learning, 
the very acme of perfection ; your 
learned brethren in England, ob- 
taining their fellowships much 
easier, and not having received 
that crop-full surfeit (hat you have, 
and not being so much of that jovial, 
iv arm, amorous, toping disposition as 
you, they generally creep on, like 
Shakspeare’s school - boy, “ like a 
snail, unwillingly to school,” and 
■publish something to benefit so- 
ciety. But when you obtain your 

Junior 
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Junior Fellowship, for all other 
academic honours follow of course, 
as '* day the night,” you become 
new men, you have your heads 
sufficiently crammed with Greek, 
Latin, and Logic ; and, as this is 
the only learning requisite, toge- 
ther with a smattering of that ele- 
gant, polite, and accomplished lan- 
guage which is spoken by the Old 
Clothes Men in Rag Fair, y ou have 
nothing more to do but retail it 
out at your quarterly examinations, 
to the great astonishment of the 
Gibs and Freshmen , w ho look upon 
every thing you utter as delivered 
by the Oracle of Apollo, lie sure 
you teach your pupils enough of 
Greek and Latin ; nay, more than 
enough ; the living languages are 
nothing to the dead, and, as y ou 
have learned nothing else yourself, 
it could not be expected you would 
teach them any other. Logic you 
must not forget; you know how 
necessary it is to prove that tux 
contradtflories cannot be true ; that a 
man is not an ass ; that the inferences 
of one is the negation of the other ; that 
a man can laugh and an ass cannot ; 
and such other learned and necessary 
questions, which have occupied 
philosophers ever since the time of 
Socrates and Aristotle to the pre- 
sent day. As lor German , French , 
Italian , &c. you have nominal pro- 
fessors of them ; and that is enough ; 
and though one might as well send 
a goose from Dover to Calais as you, 
still you may keep at home and 
live well, for which purpose you 
are learned enough', and notwith- 
standing your ignorance of the 
French, you can tell good claret 
from bad, as well as if you spoke 
the language equal to Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, or Rousseau. At 
the quarterly examinations, if you 
have any spite to any of the Stu- 
dents for not taking off his cap to you, 
or for throwing any thing at you at 
dinner , or such like offence, you 


have a fine opportunity to be re- 
venged : put some of your jaw- 
breaking questions to him, which you 
are sure he cannot answer ; you 
will thus pass him off as a great 
blockhead, write to his father, and 
should he be one of your public 
pupils, you may get him as a pri- 
vate one, with something snug fof 
imparting to him some of your great 
learning. Be sure in all your stu- 
dies, not to forget your devotions 
to the bottle: you know Horace 
was a great poet and a great 
drinker, so was Aristotle, who drank 
till he fell down dead, because he 
could not find out the cause of the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea ; 
and should the like befall you, it 
will be attributed to abstruse study. 
Having no more time at present 
you will excuse me until some fu- 
ture occasion, when you, perhaps, 
may hear farther from me. I ain, 
learned Gentleman, truly yours, 

Academicus. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


Court of King's Bench, December 4. 

CRIM. CON. 

HOAKE, ESQ. V. ALLEN, ESQ. 

T HIS was an action for criminal 
conversation with the plain- 
tiffs wife; and the damages were 
laid at Twenty Thousand founds. 

Mr. Erskine, as Counsel for the 
plaintiff, commented by soliciting 
that attention front the jury which 
their sense of justice, and the me- 
lancholy history lie had to unfold, 
demanded. Before he proceeded 
to observe either generally, or with 
reference to this cause, he would 
adopt that course which had cha- 
racterised his professional life. He 
was of opinion, and ever should 
be, there was something which pe- 
culiarly distinguished these causes, 
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and that the damages a jury ought j 
to give the injure^ party, depended ; 
on his sense of the injury; it was ! 
therefore the duty of a husband, : 
when he presented himself before a 
Court, to have nothing to conceal, 
but to come forth in the face of ] 
God and his country ; and if there 
were any circumstances from which 
his adversary might hope for a mi- 
tigation of damages, not to impose 
the proof of them ujion that adver- 
sary, but to give them at once to 
the Court. Having premised thus 
much, he stated that the plaintiff, 
Mr. Hoare, a gentleman of for- 
tune, character, and respectability, 
in the year 17S7 married Miss Eli- 
zabeth Cook, a niece of Major 
Cook’s. She was a lady, who, at 
her marriage, was without fortune, 
but possessed of unspotted morals; 
her mind was pure, her manners 
amiable, and her person beautiful ; 
the disparity of their ages was in- 
considerable — she was twenty- 
three, and the plaintiff a few years 
older. In April 1790, he w'as ap- 
pointed Paymaster- General of the 
British forces in India, and went 
over to that country, taking his 
lady with him. There he became 
acquainted with the defendant, who 
was then a Captain, but had since 
been advanced, by his merits, to 
the rank of Major. He should 
not prove to thejury the obligations 
the defendant owed to the plaintiff, 
nor how he had conducted himself 
towards him and his family ; the 
defendant should speak for himself, 
and in the terms in which he had 
pleaded his own cause before the 
injured husband. In 1793, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoare returned to Eng- 
land, and tliat thejury might form 
-an idea of the intimacy and strict 
friendship between them, he should 
shew them the letters transmitted 
by the defendant to the plaintiff in 
England. In the year 1800 Major 
Allen ret urged to this country, the 
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whole period between that time 
and the plaintiff’s previous depar- 
ture from India having been filled 
up with a correspondence, in which, 
the friendship of the defendant ap- 
peared to have been identified with 
the mutual affection of the plaintiff 
and his lady. He apprehended 
that honourable and moral men 
could entertain no suspicion of the 
intention of the defendant, during 
that period, to dishonour his friend. 
It was not his purpose to say when 
the unhappy connection touk place 
— but he was to maintain this, that 
if any case deserved more the con- 
sideration of a jury in point of da- 
mages, it was one in which the in- 
jury a husband received in the dis- 
honour of his will- was aggravated 
by its having been committed un- 
der the mask of friendship. No 
man could deny' the power of 
beauty; but Heaven had wisely 
placed guards in the breast of man 
to operate against the effects of hi* 
passions, and prevent their destroy - 
ing the peace and becoming tne 
source ol misery to others. Next 
to the prohibition of incestuous in- 
tercourse, stood the obligations of 
friendship, which dictated to a man 
to suppress and nip his rising pas- 
sions in the bud, when the object 
of them was the wile of his friend. 
Were it otherwise, what misery 
would pervade social life? A man 
who was married could not con- 
template his friend, seated at his 
hospitable board, without suspect- 
ing he was carrying on a secret 
corres]x>ndence to seduce his wife. 
It was a duty imposed by the laws 
of religion and morality, for a man 
to resist temptation, and it was not 
to be endured that any one siiouid 
say he had been drawn in by the 
confidence of friendship to gratify 
his passions, at the expence of his 
friend’s peace. When the defend- 
ant returned to England, the plain- 
tilf invited him to visit 'him at his 
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house at Twy ford Lodge, in Hants; 
but his visits had not long conti- 
nued, ere he observed a coolness in 
the behaviour of his wife towards 
him ; he was conscious he had not 
deserved the change. What then 
must have been his feelings, when 
this beautiful woman, in whose so- 
ciety he had traversed the globe, 
slnd explored the remote corners of 
the earth, no longer return his af- 
fection? What must have been 
the torture that rent his soul, when 
addressing her in the language of 
the most tender love, jtnd ashing 
her whether her behaviour was 
ever to be thus? she replied — 
“ Yes! 1 can no longer attempt 
to conceal from you that I have 
fixed my affections on Major Al- 
ien.” He recoiled, and was at a 
loss to know in what manner to act 
with a woman who was capable of 
making such a declaration. Upon 
expressing that concern and resent- 
ment he must naturally be supposed 
to have felt upon such an occasion, 
•he took out a bottle of laudanum, 
which she held towards him, threat- 
ening to destroy her life ; she de- 
clared her resolution not to live, at 
the same time appealing to Heaven 
that she never had dishonoured his 
bed ; that her affection was an af- 
fection ot the mind ; and that she 
had resolved, it God would give 
her strength, to tear it from her 
breast, and atone by her future 
conduct. This communication 
Mrs. Hoare, no doubt, told after- 
wards to the defendant, who had 
written a letter, which the plaintiff 
had received notice to produce. 
H e .was not bound to do so, but, as 
he wished to keep nothing back, he 
would produce it. At this time 
the defendant was on a visit at the 
plaintiff’s at T wyford Lodge ; lie 
left the le :er the morning of his 
departure; it was dated midnight, 
and was partly to this effect : — 
“ that if *vas die first time lie had 


ever sat down to write to the plain-, 
tiff except with pleasure, and Goa 
knew how much pain he felt at 
that moment : that the plaintiff 

could not be ignorant Mrs. Hoare 
had acquainted him w ith what she 
had communicated to the plaintiff'; 
that lie would not be so ungenerous 
as to add to his feelings if he could 
avoid it ; that it would have been 
happy if they had never known 
each other, for that soon after Mrs. 
Hoare saw him, she conceived an 
attachment, which, pleased with 
her preference, he did not discou- 
rage ; that unfortunately they were 
thrown too much in each other’s 
way in India, but that he had never 
harboured , a thought towards her 
he need to have been ashamed of 
communicating to her husband ; 
that, after their departure, he had 
retained his friendship and affection 
for both of them , that, after his 
Arrival in England, many weeks 
had elapsed before he came to the 
Plaintiff ’s house, notwithstanding 
the most pressing invitations; that 
judging from Mrs Hoare’s letters 
she was unhappy, he had 'there- 
upon visited her ; that he was con- 
cerned to find she still preserved 
her affection, and equally so to 
perceive her declining health, while 
he was conscious he was the inno- 
cent cause; that it was to be la- 
mented she had ever come to his 
mother’s, where they had but too 
many opportunities of being with 
each other. The letter added, that 
although lie would not use any 
means to persuade her to leave her 
husband's house, yet, if she should 
take that step, he should think him- 
self bound, by every principle of 
love and honour, to make her hap- 
py.” — Still, observed Mr. Erskine, 
the Defendant had an opportunity 
of redeeming himself; he had never 
touched the person of the lady— he 
might have endeavoured to have- 
rooted out her passion, and to have 
persuaded 
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persuaded her to return with chear- 
tulness to the society of her hus- 
band, who would have forgotten 
and forgiven her unhappy lapse, 
bhe soon after did leave her hus- 
band’s house, and threw herself 
into the arms of the defendant, and 
their platonic passion was con- 
verted into enjoyment. Mr. 1 r- 
skine having pronounced a bcauti- 
lul eulogium on the institute of 
marriage, and addressed, the jury 
upon the subject of damages, 
which, he conceived, whatever 
might be their amount, would in- 
adequately compensate for the in- 
jury, proceeded to call evidence. 

The marriage was proved to > 
have taken place at the parish 
church of St. Andrew, Holborn, in 
tire year 1787. 

William Cook, Escj. Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Sir Thomas Musgiave, 
and the Rev. Mr. Newbold, bore 
testimony of the harmony and af- 
fection that ever appeared to have 
subsisted between Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoare; they stated, Mr. Allen 
frequently had visited at T wyford 
Lodge, but that there was nothing 
in his conduct calculated to excite 
alarm : he frequently diove Mrs. 
Hoar e out in his curricle. 

The letters referred to by Mr. 
Erskine were proved, and read in 
evidence. 

Miles Wallace, waiter at the' 
Ship inn, Dover, said, that on Sa- 
turday the 18th of October last, 
two Ladies and a Gentleman came 
to his master’s in the esening. and 
continued there the whole night, 
and lor several nights afterwards ; 
the Gentleman passed lor Major 
Allen, and the Lady with whom he 
slept for his wife; they went away 
on the 23d, and returned again on 
the 27 th. 

Sophia Golding, the maid at the 
Ship, remembered the Gentleman 
and two Ladies coming to the inn. 
She took tea up to the Lady and 
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Gentleman next morning ; they 
were in bed. 

George Graham, butler to Mr. 
Hoare, said, he was sent to Dover 
to identify Major Allen and Mrs. 
Hoare; they were the persons 
mentioned by the last witnesses. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gmrvzo. ' 

Had lived two years with Mr. 
Hoare, at T wyford Lodge; was 
there on the lOlli of October last;' 
when Mrs. Hoare went away ; 
Major Allen had been some time at 
the Lodge ; he had left it four days 
on the Sunday. On the Tuesday 
after his departure, Mr. Charles 
Hoare, the plaintiff's brother ar- 
rived, and dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoare; the witness waited 
at table, but did not recollect Mr. 
Charles Hoare presenting the Lady 
with a glass of wine, and using this 
remarkable expression, “ When 
shall we three meet again?” He 
remembered a Mr. John Clarke 
calling the day before Mrs. Hoare 
left the house, and believed he 
went away on horseback. Mrs. 
Hoare quitted the Lodge before 
six in the morning in a post-chaise; 
he did not know whether the 
chaise had been brought from Win- 
chester by Mr. Clarke’s servant. 
Mr. Hoare and his brother were 
up ; they breakfasted together, 
and accompanied her to the chaise. 
Mr. Hoare himself handed her in, 
and took an affectionate leave of 
her; she was attended by her 
maid ; he did not know where the 
chaise was ordered to drive, but had 
had no reason to expect she was 
not to return ; she had a trunk with 
her ; her maid had been busy the 
day before getting her things 
ready. Mr. and Mrs. Hoare had 
passed the preceding day amicably, 
and had slept together. He did 
not observe any thing remarkable 
on the Sunday when Major Allen 
went away ; the evening before 
R his 
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his mistress and the Major had re- 
tired from the tea-table to the 
drawing-room, and passed a consi- 
derable time in conversation. 

'Re-examined by Mr. Ersiine. 

He never saw any tiling that ge- 
nerated the least suspicion of the 
catastrophe; he supposed, when 
his mistress went away, she was 
going to her uncle’s, Major Cook's; 
the whole family thought the 
Same. 

Hall, Mrs. Hoare’s wait- 
ing-maid, said, she had lived seven 
years in the family. On the 10th 
of October last, at five in the morn- 
ing, they left Twyford Lodge in a 
chaise ; she thought they were go- 
ing to Enfield, to Major Cook’s; 
when they came to London, they 
proceeded to a hotel in the west 
end of the town, and arrived there 
alx>ut three in the afternoon. Ma- 
jor Allen came in about half an 
hour, dined, and staid till ten 
o'clock. The witness asked her 
mistress’s leave to go and see her 
friends, and during her absence she 
left the hotel. Major Allen came 
in a post chaise, and took the wit- 
ness to Acton, telling her on the 
way, that Mrs. Hoare was at his 
mother’s house ; she asked him for 
an explanation, tor things had a 
very odd appearance ; he said her 
mistress would give her an expla- 
nation, When they reached his 
mothers at Acton, he told the wit- 
ness, as she supposed, by Mrs. 
Hoare’s desire, that an attachment 
had for some time subsisted be- 
tween them, and that she had left 
her husband’s house, never to re- 
turn. The witness expressed her 
regret, and declined remaining any 
longer with her mistress. She re- 
turned to Twyford Lodge. On 
her cross-examination she said, 
Major Cook had a house in Or- 
mond-streeL It appeared the 
Major was at that time confined by 


the gout, and had received no in* 
formation of a visit from his 
niece. 

Mr. Clarke, brother in-law to 
Sir Henry Miidmay,was acquaint- 
ed with Mr. and Mrs. Hoare in 
India; he never knew man and 
wile live on better terms; it was 
on the 8th October last he first 
knew of her attachment to Major 
Allen; he was sent for by Mr. 
Hoare, and found him in the deep- 
est distress; he went by his desire 
to Mrs. Hoare ; she was walking 
about (he room, apparently in the 
greatest agitation ; he remained - 
about two hours at the house ; a 
servant and horse were sent for 
him, and he understood the same 
servant WaS to order a post- 
chaise. 

It was admitted that the defend- 
ant was a man of fortune. 

Mr. Law commenced by saying, 
that his learned friend had most 
honourably and ably conducted the 
present cause — no observation had 
escaped him, yet he had not exag- 
gerated in one iota, the affliction of 
the respectable person for whom he 
stood forward the advocate; in- 
deed his affliction, he had no doubt, 
was incapable of exaggeration. 
The law was watchful to protect 
the rights of husbands, but it was 
not watchful to protect those who 
owed their misfortune to their own 
negligence, or inattention. If the 
jury would carry back their minds 
to that period when the seeds of 
this calamity were ready to burst 
forth, they would perceive how easy 
they might base been destroyed, 
had the plaintiff displayed that 
manly firmness which it was incum- 
bent on him to have shewn ; he 
was himself answerable for the 
consequences of his infatuated 
wife’s conduct ; had he done that; 
which, as an affectionate husband, 
jealous of his honour, he was called 
upon to do, this day would not have 

been 
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been occupied in unfolding the mi- 
series of his unfortunate house. 
He had received horn the defend- 
ant, Major Allen, a correct and 
candid representation of the ante- 
cedent conduct of his wile ; had he, 
upon receiving that intimation, con- 
sulted the dictates of prudence — 
had he interfered, not with rigour 
or by harsh coercion, but had he 
used only common prudence, means 
might have been used by the friends 
of the lady, she might have had 
time to have recovered from that 
delirium ol passion by which she was 
hurried away, and then what ruin 
and misery to all parties might have 
been prevented ! The defendant 
was a gentleman, who bad the ad- 
vantage of one of the most prepos- 
sessing figures nature ever bestow- 
ed; his character the breath of 
calumny had never dared to sully, 
and his manners were characterised 
by extreme delicacy. Upon his 
arrival in England he was concern- 
ed to find that, after a separation 
of seven years, the same passion 
was lurking in the breast of Mrs. 
Hoare ; he abstained from visiting 
her; it would have been betraying 
the cause of his absence had he re- 
sisted the pressing invitations he 
received. He visited the lady, 
found her health declining, and 
knew himself to be the cause. 
After such a scene as that in which 
Mrs. Hoare presented the lauda- 
num, had taken place, what should 
Mr. Hoare have done? and what 
did Major Allen do? The latter 
bad not departed by secret night — 
he had not left the house of his 
friend till he had apprised hitn of 
his danger, and calleu upon him ten 
avert it. Had the husband acted 
as a wise and firm man ought to 
have done ? Was a curricle a place 
in which he ought to have allowed 
his wife to sit in close and danger- 
ous contact with her lover ? Know- 
ing that a man was within his walls 


who was the object of his wife' * 
infuriated passion, he should have 
followed the communication of that 
pas *on by an immediate admoni - 
tion to the defendant to depart ; 
after his departure, and when he 
had collected his friends about him, 
should he not have checked her in 
quitting his house? By not doing 
so he had acceded to the act of se- 
paration, and it was an admitted 
proposition of law, that where an 
husband voluntarily parted with his 
wife for any adultery, afterwards he 
had no right to damages. Could 
there be any doubt of what was in 
agitation after that melancholy and 
ill-omened toast d. ank by Mr. 
Charles Hoare? Why did he 
suffer her to leave his house in a 
hired post-chaise at five o’clock in 
the morning in the month of Oc- 
tober ? Had she really been going 
to her uncle's, would he not have 
sent her in his own carriage? 
would he not have dispatched his 
brother with her, and under Ins' 
protection have delivered her safe 
and immaculate into her uncle’fr 
hand? Besides, would he not 
have written to Major Cook to in- 
sure her reception? Under such 
circumstances, no husband had ever 
presented himself in a Court of 
Justice and obtained damages*. If 
the plaintiff - had not thought proper 
to have confined his wife to her 
house, at least he need not have 
found wings for her flight; he 
could not but know, after what had 
passed, she would hasten to the 
arms of the defendant. He had 
abandoned his rights, thrown her 
on the world at large, and for what 
had happened in consequence of 
his own ill-advised conduct, the de- 
fendant stood before the jury more 
an object of pity than of censure. 

Lord Kenyon spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect:— “ Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I Cannot say that I am 
prepared to follow the learned 
K £ Gentleman 
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Gentleman who has addressed you, i since it has enabled me to employ 
on behalf of the defendant, in the ' those faculties of mind, which God 
observations with which lie closed ] has been pleased to bestow upon 
his otherwise very proper, and cer- [ me, in reviewing that opinion as 
tainly, most able address to you. the case proceetled. 1 have done 
I am not prepared to be the pane- j so ; 1 have looked at it, and esa- 
«yrist of Major Alien; but we are ; mined that opinion, over and over 
here enquiring into the right which again; and, by the best use I have 
the plaintiff, in this cause, has to been able to make of my under- 
ask for damages at your hands. I standing, I have not found it possi- 
am afraid we are in a condition, j ble to change that opinion. When 
state, and temper of society, which ! the learned counsel for the plaintiff 
in many respects forbodes ill ; '■ opened the case, it came before us 
whether any clouds are hanging j with great strength, feeling, and 
over this kingdom, 1 will not pre- j effect ; such, indeed, as must be the 
seme to say, but if our moral and s effect of so much eloquence ; it 
religions duties are neglected, pu- j laid strong hold of my mind, and 
nishment must fall, and fall heavily j up to a certain stage, the evidence ,* 
some day on us ; and certain it is, I tended to confirm that effect, and 
that great is our neglect of many of I my opinion then was, that the da- 
our moral and religious duties, and I mages could not be too large ; but 
perhaps the most melancholy part j we should examine the case to the 
will be, that we shall find men, , end of it; and the material ques- 
within and without doors, of certain | tions for you to ask yourselves are, 
well-known character and condi- i Who the person who complains is ? 
tion, vibrating between two ex- What his conduct has been ? What - 
tremes of opinion, of what our I arc the circumstances of his case 
moral and religious duties are. I j who calls for damages at your 
think it is happy for those, whose | hands? I wish to speak tencierly 
minds have taken up early habits of Mr. Hoare; I feel for him iit 
which prepare them lor their jour- his unhappy situation. I believe 
ncy through life, to pursue a con- ! him to be a virtuous and an honour- 
duct tbunded on our moral and re- j able, but mistaken man. The 
ligious duties, such as by the laws cases which have been alluded to 
<>i God and man, we are com- by the learned Counsel for tlje de- 
manded to observe. If other doc- fendant, were all decided upon the 
trines meet with advocates any broad principles of common sense 
where, such advocates, whoever and plain justice. The first of 
they may be, appear to be the them, however, had a different de- 
worst enemies of mankind, pests of termination Horn the rest; it was 
society, and a disgrace to human the case of Theophilus Cibber, 
nature. But every person who against, I think. Colonel Sloper, 
comes here before us, has a right tor criminal conversation with his 
to have his cause fully discussed, to * wife, and upon that action, it ap- 
have every thing urged, fro and am, ’ peared that the plaintiff had pro- 
and to have the case completely cured two pillows, and laid them 
sifted. An opinion which took on the bed where he knew the par- 
possession of my mind some time ties were going. — It was tried, I 
ago, in the progress of this cause, believe, before lxiid Mansfield, 

I took care not to utter, and one and he, we ail know, was a great 
good has resulted, to myself at ornament of our profession, be 
least, by my observing silence, thought that a case for the smallest 

damages j 
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damages ; he did not think the evi- 
dence took from under the plaintiff 
his very ground of action. He 
was taken by surprise; it was in- 
deed extraordinary that a mind so 
illuminated as his should be taken 
by surprise at any thing, but so it 
was; but from that time the ]x»int 
has been uniformly settled, that the 
party himself, complaining, may 
either, by misguided judgment, or 
other means and conduct towards 
his wife, take away his own right of 
action. 1 have certainly so held, 
but my opinion I should not think 
worth quoting, if other Judges had 
not confirmed it, and therefore I 
may quote that opinion. 1 held 
that opinion in the case of the 
Duke of Hamilton at the suit of a 
Mr. Eslcn,.and I do not find that 
any body has reprobated that opi- 
nion, which was, when the parties 
had separated by mutual consent, 
the action for subsequent adultery 
would not lie How stands this 
case? We see that down to' the 
month of October last, however, 
this unfortunate lady may hAe 
been Kiscinated by the sight of the 
defendant, it stands confessed by 
both parties there was no ground 
for the present action But at that 
time- we find the lady determined 
to leave her husband, communicates 
this to her husband ; communicates 
it also to Major Allen, the defend- 
ant ; he again communicates the 
same tiling to the plaintiff, and 
upon that occasion he writes a let- 
ter to the plaintiff, which has been 
read to you, and which I will not 
read over again, the substance of it 
I take to amount to this: “ I have 
fiot dishonoured you, I have an af- 
fection for you, i am sorry to find 
your wife's affection alienated troni 
you, but by no fault of mine, for I 
give you my honour I have not dis- 
graced you to this moment; but 
s? she should separate from you, and 
be cast upon the world, and dc- 
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serted, I feel myself bound in ho- 
nour to receive her.” I will not 
stop here to discuss the principles 
of honour here laid down ; 1 hope 
my principles of religion, the sense 
I have or what I owe to Society, 
and my neighbour ; but above all, 
of mv duty to my God, would have 
taught me, I could learn no useful 
lesson in this School of modem 
Honour. But to return to the fact* 
here : the Lady lives with her hus- 
band after these communications, 
were made to him, both by her an4 
by the defendant; she sits at the 
head of the table doing the honour* 
of it in the usual way ; she partake* 
of the same bed with him, and the 
domestics observ e no alteration in 
either of them, every thing seem* 
to go on in the usual train me day 
before she departs; it is true, Mr. 
Clark, the plaintiff’s friend, finds 
both of them in great agitation, 
but that is a species ofjcvidcnce 
which could net be allowed lo be 
pursued. What then ought to 
have been the conduct of Mr. 
Hoare in this case? — Not to have 
allowed his wife to go out of hi* 
house, when he could not but know 
that the place of her destination 
was the house of the defendant, 
and could be no other, for fhe de- 
fendant told him she would lo-e 
the countenance of the world ; 
and if she came away from the 
plaintiff, the defendant must re- 
ceive and protcc t her. .This the 
plaintiff lyid notice of four da)s 
before his wile’s departure. The 
morning comes, a chaise is ordered, 
the plaintiff’ gets up at five in the 
morning of the 6th of October be- 
fore day light; lie and his b, other, 
Mr. Charles Hoare, break last 
with litis lady, and when she is about 
to depart, the plaintiff' hintscif 

hands her into the chaise! O ! 

but she was then thought to be go- 
ing to her uncle, Major Cook! 
Was the uncle prepareu to receiv e 

her? 
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her? Nothing like it; for the uncle 
bad heard nothing of the business. 
To whom then was this lady to 
go? No man upon earth could 
terra any other conclusion, than 
that she must be going to the de- 
fendant. 1 will not add affliction 
to affliction. 1 will not bruize the 
broken reed. In a word, it is ray 
opinion, that \1 r. Hoare does not 
come here in the situation of a per- 
son, who has a right to a verdict, 
because she was not seduced from 
him, but he has suffered her to quit 
him, he knowing whither siie was 
going; he has acted under some 
misguided judgment, by somemeans 
or other ; he lias contributed, I 
will not say to his disgrace, but his 
own misfortune. I cannot, how- 
ever, do otherwise than reprobate 
the conduct of Mr. Allen. I 
should desert a main part of my 
duty, as a judge, if I were to as- 
* sent to any panegyric on him, I 
think his conduct unjustifiable. I 
know reports are going forth among 
some persons in this country, of my 
sentiments being too rigid on these 
subjects. I do my duty, God 
knows, without great abilities, but 
as well as I can, and I ipust not be 
deterred from doing so by any con- 
sideration on earth. I think that 
on this case, thus disclosed, the 
plaintiff is not, entitled toa verdict.” 
—Verdict for the Defendant. 
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Guildhall, Dec. 18 . 
Sittings before Mr. Justice Le Blanc , 
and a Special Jury of Merchants. 

DUCKWORTH V. BOTT. 

M R. Wood opened the plead- 
ings, from which it appeared, 
that this was an action for criminal 
conversation with the Plaintiff’s 
wife. 

Mr. Erskine, in the course of an 


eloquent speech, stated to the Jury, 
that his client, Mr. Duckworth* 
was an eminent attorney in the 
northern parts of this island, resi- 
ding at Manchester; a man, he 
understood, of irreproachable cha- 
racter, greatly esteemed, not only 
in his profession, but in his neigh- 
bourhood, and a span of conside- 
rable property. He had been 
married to this wife many years, 
and had by her, living, three 
daughters and two sons, and no 
man living could have conducted 
himself more honourably in every 
thing that was connected with his. 
domestic character and life. — He 
had been a most indulgent husband, 
and an honourable parent, attend- 
ing assiduously to the education of 
bis offspring ; the defendant w'as a 
dentist, resident at Nottingham, 
but occasionally going to remoter 
parts of the country, in the exercise 
of his profession. He paid a visit; 
to Manchester, where he was in- 
troduced to the Plaintiff, and em- 
ployed in the way of his profession 
by him, and who also recommended 
him to his acquaintance. The 
recommendation of Mr. Duck- 
worth, was mast undoubtedly va- 
luable to a person of that descrip- 
tion, from the character he had long 
sustained in the neighbourhood, 
and from his acquaintance being 
almost universal. The Plaintiff, 
in order to shew his indulgence to 
his wife, and also to the Defendant, 
who was then in the exercise of his 
profession, had disbursed 1501. so 
that it was not at all wonderful 
that Mr. Bolt had frequently de- 
scribed the Plaintiff, Mr. Duck- 
worth, as his best friend. Mr. Bott 
was only introduced into the Plain- 
tiff’s family, in consequence of Mrs, 
Duckworth having bad teeth, which 
had been neglected in her youth, 
and required a great deal of care 
and attention ; it was necessary also 
to haye a number of artificial teeth 

juada 
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made for her. He not only attended uniformly behaved to her as a kind, 

the Plaintiff's lady in the character generous husband. On cross- exa- 
of his profession, but as his appear- mination, he thought Mrs. Duck- 

stncc was that of a plain, fair, and worth might be about 44 or 45, 

candid man, and perhaps his reli- and Mr. Duckworth about 40. 

gious persuasions which contributed The next witness was John 
to give him the air and character of Wade, who said, l»e was at present 

simplicity, (he being a Quaker), in the Plaintiffs service, in the 

tended to impose on Mr. Duck- character of a groom: he bad 

worth. He was therefore received lived wit!; him near six years. He 

in the double character of a person recollected having seen Mr. Bott, 

exercising his profession, and also the defendant, at his master’s coun- 

' in the character of a friend. This try-house, at Broomhill, about three 

lady had been married ten years, miles and a half from Manchester : 

and had five children as before his master was then from home. He 

stated, now living, and four that recollected a towel being put up 

had been still-born. This De- across a parlour-window, to pre- 

fendant also was a married man, vent any body who w as walking on 

and had a family of children. The foot from observing any thing that 

Counsel adverted next to the prin- passed in the parlour. He once 

ciple on which actions of this sort passed that window on horseback, 

ought to be tried, and to the nature and could see over the towel : he 

of the evidence which he should observed Mr Bott and Mrs. Duck- 

be able to produce in this case. It worth sitting together ; he had his 

was only circumstantial evidence, right hand round her neck, and 

but not the less convincing on that was giving her a kiss. The witoes# 

account. Where a great variety looked at her, and she at him; her 

of' circumstances went all to prove face w'as red, and she seemed to he 

the same point, it infallibly pro- very much flurried. 1 his was in 

tluced conviction on the mind. The September or October, 1799; he 

Defendant had conducted his cri- was performing no operation on her 

ininal intercourse with tlte Plain- teeth at that lime ; he had no in- 

titf s wife with so much address, strument with him. 
that he never suspected her, till Mary Elliott was next examined, 
the lady herself, in a fit of despon- She said she had lived about twelve 

dency, revealed it to him: and months in the Plaintiff’s servite, 

from that time he no longer co- and had left it about two years and 

habited with her. The Gentle- a half ago: during the lime she 

men of the Jury after hearing all lived with the Plaintiff, she recol- 

the evidence, would give to the lected that Mr. Bott was twice 

Plaintiff such damages as (hey there, and the first time he was 

thought the justice of the case re- there, her master was in London, 

quired. From something that passed in the 

Mr. Robinson was the first wit- morning of the day, when Mr. Boa 

ness called on the part of thePlain- came to thehouse, she knew Mrs. 

* tiff. He said, he was present at Duckworth expected him : there 

Mr. and Mrs. Duckworth’s mar- was no other company in the house 

riage, which was on the 25th of when he was there: she did not 

July, 1784. He knew Mr. Duck- hear any thing that passed between 

worth intimately, and had seen the them ; they conducted themselves 

manner in which he had conducted to each other like two loveis very 

himself towards his lady : he had freely. At that time there was j.o 

other 
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ether servant at all In the bouse but 
her : Mr Bott slept there that 
night ; Mr. Bott’s bed had been 

f rcpared for him a few days before 
e came ; she warmed, the bed for 
him about eleven o’clock at night : 
she went to bed before her mistress, 
and after she was in bed, she heard 
her mistress go into the back kit- 
chen and shut the front-kitchen 
door, which was an unusual thing, 
as it used to stand open, that her 
mistress might hear the clock strike 
that stood in that kitchen. In con- 
sequence of that door being shut, 
she could not hear any thing that 
passed between her mistress and 
the Defendant: the rooms in which 
her mistress and the defendant 
slept were opposite to each other, 
and only separated by the passage. 
She got up the ne>.l morning belore 
seven o’clock, and her mistress was 
up belore her : she prepared break- 
fast for her mistress and Mr. Bott, 
in the dining-room ; she then went 
up to her mistress’s room, and put 
up the windows, and. then went 
into Mr. Bott’s room : her mistress 
and Mr. holt were then below at 
breakfast. M hen she went into 
Mr. Bott’s room, and put up the 
windows, she then put two chairs 
at the loot of the bed to make it : 
when she pulled off tiie clothes, she 
perceived some marks upon the 
under 'sheet ; at that moment her 
mistress catne into the room, and 
snatched that sheet out of her 
hand, as if she had been afraid she 
might perceive the marks upon it : 
the bed had the appearance of two 
persons having slept in it, and it 
was furnished with two pillows : 
she had no doubt from the appear- 
ance of the bed, that two persons 
had slept in it ; and from the marks 
on the sheet, she had no doubt that 
■a man and a woman had slept in it. 
There was no man in the house but 
the Defendant, and no woman but 
bvr mistress and herself, and she 


said she slept in her own bet!. 
When her mistress snatched the 
sheet out of lier hand, she said, 
this will do for Mr. Duckworth at 
night to sleep in when he returns 
from London : that was quite an 
unusual thing for her mistress to 
put sheets that any visitor had slept 
in on her master’s bed : her mistress 
took the sheet from her, and car- 
ried it into the nursery. She then 
went down stairs; the curiosity of 
the witness led her to go into the 
nursery, and to examine (he sheet 
again : she found it not folded up, 
but lumped up in a tuck. After 
she had examined the marks upon 
it, she had no doubt that a man 
and woman had been in that bed ; 
she then went into her mistress’s 
bed room, the bed appeared just, 
as if somebody had crept into it 
and gone out agrfin; you could, 
scarcely tell that any body had laid 
down in it; she could safely say, 
that nobody had slept in that bed 
that night. The washing came 
round in about a week alter that, 
and her mistress gave her that pair 
of sheets, which she had formerly 
snatched out of her hands, obser- 
ving to her at the same time, that 
it had come off Mr. Duckworth’s 
bed : but the witness knew there 
was no truth in that, because she 
knew the sheet from the marks she 
had described : it was a finer sheet 
than that on Mr. Duckworth’s bed; 
and her curiosity led her to exa- 
mine the sheets on her master’s 
bed, and she found them both on 
it. She shewed that sheet to Do- 
rothy Wade, who was (he wife of 
the man servant, who lived in a 
farm-house near, and who assisted, 
her to wash. 

In about four or five months 
after that, Mr. Bott was agaiii at 
her master’s country-house : her 
master was not then at home, but 
she did not recollect where he was. 
Mr. Boit and her mistress were in 

the 
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the dining-room, and she went in 
unasked, with some coals, when 
she found the defendant standing 
behind her mistress’s chair, with 
his bands one on each side of her 
face : he appeared to be very much 
fluttered, and moved his hands away 
from that situation. He was not 
at that time performing any opera- 
tion on her mistress’s teein in the 
way of his profession. Mr. Bott 
and her mistress dined alone that 
day, but he did not sleep there: 
after dinner the bell rang, and on 
going up stairs she found the door 
Jocked ; her mistress asked who 
was there ? She answered, Molly : 
she desired her, without opening 
the door, to bring her a decanter 
and a tumbler. When she carried 
them up, she heard her mistress 
unlock the door in the inside, and 
the door would not open, because 
it had also been bolted : when it 
was unbolted, she opened it so far 
as to admit the decanter and tum- 
bler; the witness then perceived 
the defendant sitting by the fire; 
Mrs. Duckworth's head-dress, par- 
ticularly her cap, was very much 
tumbled : she communicated what 
she had observed to her fellow- 
servant. Her mistress had a com- 
plete set of artificial teetli ; she 
made no secret of it ; they were 
made by the defendant, and she 
frequently used to take them out, 
and the witness cleaned them : she 
was then without any teeth. She 
said, the plaintiff always conducted 
himself as a good husband, and a 
good parent; he was extremely 
fond of Ilia children. 

On cross-examination, she said, 
that Mr. Duckworth was a very 
kind affectionate husband. When 
he was at home, he slept in his 
own room, and his bed was always 
at Mrs. Duckworth’s service, but 
she was not always in a situation 
to sleep with him, when she was 
intoxicated with liquor, which she 
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often was during the whole time 
she was in her service ; and so in- 
toxicated, that she was not fit to 
come into her husband’s bed : that 
was frequently the case. Mrs. 
Duckworth was neither pleasing in 
her person, nor agreeable in her 
manners; Mr. Bott came there to 
look after her mistress’s artificial 
teeth. The witness had seen her 
without teeth while she was clean- 
ing them : Mr. Duckworth was » 
very handsome, well-looking man, 
As to the beauty of Mr. Bolt, he 
was a tall fat-looking man, well 
stricken in years, and not a bad- 
looking man; he had the external 
appearance of a Quaker, and had 
an agreeable way with him. 

Dorothy Wade confirmed the 
evidence of the last witness, as far 
as her evidence went. Shu had 
often seen Mrs. Duckworth intox- 
icated. 

Dr. Collier spoke to the obliga- 
tions the defendant was under to 
the plaintiff, for the kindness and 
friendship he had shewn him. 

The next witness was a female 
of the name of Shuttleworth, who 
entered into the plaintiffs service 
in December 1798, and she had 
seen her mistress and the defendant 
on a sofa in the parlour in an in- 
decent situation. When Mr. Bott 
was there, a towel used to be hung 
across the parlour window, and the 
reason assigned for it by her mistress 
was, that it was to keep out the 
sun, to prevent it from spoiling 
Mr. Bolt s work when he was per- 
forming an operation on her teeth, 
and also to prevent the splinters 
from coming against the glass. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker was ac- 
quainted with both these parties. 
The plaintifT was a most respect- 
able attorney, and, for the last ten 
or twelve years, was in the very 
first line of business at Manchester. 
When this gentleman lived at Not- 
tingham, Mr. Bolt had been era- 
t> ployed 
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ployed in his own family: he cer- 
tainly had an idea, that he was a 
man very eminent in his profession, 
and carrying it on to a very consi- 
derable extent as to emolument. 

• The evidence for the plaintiff 
being closed, Mr. Percival, on the 
‘part of the defendant, made a very 
able speech in mitigation of da- 
mages. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc told the 
Jury, this was an action brought by 
the plaintiff, who is an attorney of 
chai actor and credit at Manchester, 
against Mr. Bolt, a dentist, at 
Nottingham, to recover a compen- 
sation for an injury Mr. Duckworth 
■had sustained, in consequence of 
the misconduct of Mr. bott, who 
'had a criminal connection with his 
wife. Mr. Duckworth had re- 
ceived an injury in consequen'ce of 
that, being by that act deprived of 
the comfort and society of his wife. 
The injury was a considerable one, 
when taken in the abstract, inde- 
pendently of any particular case to 
which it might be applied: but the 
extent of the injury which a man 
received tiom an act of this sort, 
must always vary from the injury 
which another received, inasmuch 
as the domestic happiness and com- 
fort of one man varied from that 
of another ; and therefore, it was 
impossible that the injury in any 
one case could be precisely the 
game with tiiat in another ; but 
each case must depend upon its 
own circumstances. The present 
was a civ il action to recover a com- 
pensation for a civil injury : and, 
inasmuch as that compensation 
must be measured by money, the 
Jury r , from the evidence laid before 
them, must decide on the quantum 
of the injury which the plaintiff had 
suffered. It was not easy to cal- 
culate the compensation, but it 
could only be made by damages of 
a pecuniary nature ; and for that 
purpose the Jury would take into 


their consideration, in estimating 
these damages, all the circumstances 
of the parties: they would consider 
the situation in which tho plaintiff 
and his wife were, and that sort of 
comfort and domestic happiness 
they enjoyed before the act com- 
plained of: they would compare 
that likewise with the situation of 
the party, who had been the cause 
of the interruption of that comfort 
and happiness, tut, his Lordship 
said, he could not well consider the 
defendant in this case, as standing 
before them for a crime, and to an- 
swer for it by" a punishment ; he 
was not before them to answer for 
a criminal charge, but he stood 
before them as a defendant in a >■ 
court of civil jurisdiction, to answer 
for a civil injury. And when a 
party brought his action to recover 
a compensation for an injury, if, in 
such an action the Jury found the 
injury was slight, wliatever opinion 
they might entertain of the offence 
abstractedly considered, according 
to the best judgment he could form, 
a plaintiff, who had received but a 
slight injury, was not entitled, by 
way of punishment on the defend- 
ant, for an act generally immoral, 
to recover from him greater da- 
mages than he had actually sus- 
tained. These observations were 
meant to direct the attention of the 
Jury to this point — namely, what 
compensation Mr. Duckworth was 
entitled to receive, and that nurst 
depend on the opinion which they 
should form of the injury he had 
sustained. His Lordship took it 
for granted, the Jury, on the evi- 
dence, would find the fact of adul- 
tery ; and therefore the single ques- 
tion that remained, respected the 
amount of the damages. 

His Lordship next summed np 
the evidence with great correctness 
and accuracy. The Jury then 
withdrew, and brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff — damages 2001. 

An ecuotes 
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■Anecdotes of the Ilmperor* 
Paul. 


T HE following anecdotes are 
extracted from a Ministerial 
Paper. Our readers may recol- 
lect (sad experience and the evi- 
dence of facts prevent us from for- 
getting) that there was a time, 
when, to have published such an- 
ecdotes, might have procured an 
Editor some months residence in 
Banco Reps : — 

4 

Some time after his accession to 
the throne, Paul, going into the 
apartment of his daughters, began 
to joke with one of their maids of 
honour on the subject of her ap- 
proaching marriage. “ As to my 
daughter Alexandra (added he), 
she cannot be married, tor her lover 
has not yet learned to write.” The 
fact was, he had received a letter 
from the King of Sweden, whose 
Secretary had omitted in the ad- 
dress some of the Emperor’s titles 
— among others, the perfectly new 
one of the Duke of Courland, &c. 
That no one in future' might be 
guilty of this neglect, Paul issued a 
particular Ukase, in which he pre- 
scribed the manner in which he 
chose to be named : those by which 
it is his pleasure to be addressed, 
even in a petition, are sufficient to 
fill a good page. 

A whim, which caused no little 
surprise, was the Imperial prohi- 
bition of wearing round hats, or 
rather the sudden order of taking 
them away, or tearing them to 
pieces on the heads ot those who 
appeared in them. This occa- 
sioned some disgraceful scenes in 
the streets, and particularly near 
the Palace. The cossacks and 
soldiers of the Police fell on the 
passengers to uncover their heads, 
and beat those who, not knowing 
the reason, attempted to defend 
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themselves. An English merchant 
going through the street in a sledge, 
was thus stopped, and his hat 
snatched off. Supposing it to be 
a robbery, he leaped out of the 
sledge, knocked down tlie soldier, 
and called the guard. Instead of 
the guard arrived an officer, who 
overpowered and bound him ; but, 
as they were carrying him beiore 
the Police, he was fortunate enough 
to meet the coach of the English 
Minister, who was going to Court, 
and claimed his protection. Sir 
C. Whitworth made his complaint- 
to the Emperor, who, conjecturing 
that a round hat might be the na- 
tional dress of the English, as it is 
ot the Swedes, said, that his order 
had been .misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to 
Arkarof. The next day it was 
published in the streets and houses 
that strangers, who were not in the 
Emperor's service, or naturalised, 
were not comprised in the prohi-* 
bition. Round hats were no longer 
pulled off; but they who were met 
with this unlucky head-dress were 
condBcted to the Police to ascertain 
their country. If they were found 
to be Russians, they were sent for 
soldiers; and woe to a Frenchman 
who had been met in this dress, for 
he would have been condemned as 
a Jacobin. 

An officer walking the streets in 
a large pelisse, had given his ser- 
vant his sword, Which incommoded 
him, intending to put it on again, 
and to take off his pelisse when he 
got near the Palace. Unfortunate- 
ly, before this took place, the Em- 
peror met him, and, in conse- 
quence, he was reduced to the 
ranks, and his servant made an of- 
ficer in his place. 

Exercising his regiment of cuir- 
asseurs one day, the horse of an 
officer threw him. Paul ran furi- 
ously towards him, crying, ‘‘ Get 
up, rascal!” — ‘‘ Your Highness, I 
S 2 cannot. 
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cannot, I have broken my leg.” 
Paul spat upon him, and retired 
swearing. 

One Court day after the acces-. 
5 ion of Paul, Stanislaus, the deposed 
' King of Poland, who was in his 
train, bending under age and fa- 
tigue, was obliged to sit down in 
a comer, while three or four hun- 
dred courtiers were kissing the 
hand of Paul. The Emperor, per- 
ceiving that the old King had seat- 
ed himself during this ceremony, 
sent an Aide-de-Camp to him, to 
order him to keep on his legs. 

It is the order of Paul, that who- 
ever is permitted to kiss his hand 
is to make the floor resound, by 
striking it with his knee as loud 
as a soldier with the butt-end Of his 
fifelock. It is requisite too, tiiat 
the salute of the lips on his hand 
should be heard, to certify the re- 
ality of the kiss, as well as of the 
genu-flexion. 

One of Paul’s first regulations 
w&s, a strict injunction of all 
tradesmen to efface from the front 
of their shops the French word 
magassin, and substitute the Rus- 
sian word tavka, (shop) assigning 
as a reason, that the Emperor alone 
could liave magazines of wood, 
flour, corn, &c. while a tradesman 
ought not to be above his condition, 
but stick to his shop. 

The real cause of the disgrace of 
Suwarrow has never, we believe, 
been properly understood. The 
Emperor Paul, very soon after his 
accession to the Russian throne, 
ordered the dress of the Russian 
soldiers to be changed to lire Ger- 
man fashion. Suwarrow, when he 
received orders to establish these 
novelties, with little sticks for mo- 
dels for the soldiers tails and side- 
curls, said, “ hair- powder is not 
gunpowder, curls are not cannon, 
and tails are not bayonets This 
sarcasm, which is not destitute of 


wit, and forms in the Russian lan- 
guage a sort of apothegm in rhime, 
soon spread from mouth to mouth 
through the army, and was the true 
reason that induced Paul to recal 
Suwarrow, and dismiss him from 
the service. 

There is nothing so trifling to 
which Paul does not descend to 
shew disrespect to his mother’s 
memory. The persons belonging 
to her wore rings, on which the 
date of her decease was enamelled. 
The Emperor expressed his dissa- 
tisfaction at it, and they are obliged 
to wear rings with the motto of 
Paul consoles me. 

The person who has more imme- 
diate influence on his actions than 
his Ministers, or even his mistress 
will ever have, is a valet-de-cham- 
bre,by birth a Turk, made a slav« 
in his infancy, and brought up in 
his house. To this Turk, named 
Ivan Paukmtch, the Generals and 
great men aro eager to pay their 
court, as the real fountain of Paul’s 
private favour. This Ivan is at 
present Counseller of State, and 
has the title of Excellency. Many 
lackeys, Hof, or Kammtr-feuriers t 
Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber, 
are every day rising to the highest 
posts. 

Paul, in reviewing one of his 
regiments, one day, committed 
some blunder in the orders which 
he gave. Thinking that it ought 
lo be punished, he ordered a drum 
to be placed end-ways on the 
round. He then imposed upon 
imself the punishment of sitting 
upon it for half an hour without 
opening his lips, while the troops 
all the while marched round and 
round him. This ludicrous sen- 
tence upon himself was executed 
to the utmost. 

IHE.VT R Ey 
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■ Theatre, Drury-Lane. 

O N Saturday, December 12th, 
was performed, for the first 
time, a Tragedy called Antonio-, or, 
The Soldier's Return. The charac- 
ters were as follows : 

Pedro, King of Arragon, Mr. Wroughton 
Don Antonio d’Almama, Mr. Kemble 

® z °“ m “’ D -" ke ° f j Mr * hi "y mort 

Don Henry, brother to 7 Mf c Kcmble 
Antonio - ) 

Don Diego do Cordon a, Mr. Powell 
Alberto; • Mr. Holland 

Helena, - Mrs.Siddons. 

This Tragedy, we believe, will 
not again be brought forward, 
which is a pity, as it afforded abun- 
dance of mirth. The effect of it, 
indeed, (for it is a very deep tra- 
gedy), was to throw the audience 
into .a “ most humourous sadness.” 

/ The fable and plot are extremely 
simple : Helen, the daughter of Al- 
manza, a nobleman of the highest I 
rank, had been promised in marri- 
age by her father on his death-bed 
to Rodrigo , the friend of Antonio , her 
brother. During the absence of 
ihe latter, however, she marries 
Guzman , a man of the first family 
and merit, the object of her love, 
with the sanction of the King. 
Antonio returns, and finds his sister 
married. He had left Rodrigo , a 
prisoner at Milan, is pursuing 
means to procure his release, and 
had flattered himself with compen- 
sating his friend’s misfortunes by 
marriage wilh his sister. Enraged 
to find his scheme disappointed, he 
applies to the King to dissolve the 
marriage. Being refused, lie car- 
ries off his sister by force and stra- 
tagem, and places her in a convent. 
She is rescued from it; Antonio 
comes to Court, and insists on 
Helen's being sent back to the 
cloister. The King denies the re- 
quest, and again sanctions the mar- 
riage with Guzman. Antonio en- 


deavours to carry her off by force, 
but being prevented, he (to the 
utter astonishment and indignation 
of the audience at such an inci- 
dent) plunges his sword into her 
bosom ! ! ! * 

The whole interest of the piece 
is built upon the character of An- 
tonio ; but a more strange, uncouth, 
and unnatural combination -of op- 
posite sentiments and conduct ne- 
ver was patched together : It is a 
character with more than the high 
heroic madness of Don Quixotte, 
united to a degree of hardened 
villainy that would have disgraced 
a Cartouche. We suppose that 
the author meant to describe to 
what excess the proud, chivalrous 
honour of a Spanish grandee might 
be carried ; but he must be utterly 
ignorant of the spirit and temper of 
the romantic, chivalrous principle. 
No extravagance, no distortion of 
it could have produced such con- 
duct as that of Antonio, who, in 
other respects, is described as kind, 
humane, generous, and brave. — 
The honour of a Castilion, of a 
Knight, and a Soldier, might have 
been indignant at the breach of 
faith his sister had committed, aud 
he would have been inexorable to 
her supplications of forgiveness. 
But that a brother, a soldier, and a 
cavalier, should demand the disso- 
lution of an equal and an honourable 
marriage, sanctioned by love aud 
authority; that he should tear his 
sister from her husband by low and 
unmanly stratagems;^ that he 
should insist upon her condemna- 
tion to a cloister; that he should 
become her murderer when thwart- 
ed in his cruel design, is something' 
so incompatible with all virtue and 
honour; so irreconcileable with any 
thing noble or dignified, so absurd 
in the conception, so disgusting and 
odious in the representation, that 
we cannot but wonder how it en- 
tered into the heart of man to 
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form such a monster, or to exhibit 
him to the public The catastro- 
phe is so detestable, that a univer- 
sal cry of detestation burst from 
tire audience on seeing it. It 
had the effect of surprising, indeed, 
because it was violent and extra- 
vagant, even for the preceding ab- 
surdities ; it excited horror too, 
but not that sort of horror which 
is the legitimate province of the 
drama, when extraordinary scenes 
of difficulty are terminated by some 
awful crisis of distress, or when gi- 
gantic villainy crowns its career by 
some consistent act of atrocity. 
Unfortunately the principle of ho- 
nour, at least in modern times, ad- 
mits of an association with too 
many bad piinciples and too much 
bad conduct ; but there are actions 
with which it can never be joined. 
Particularly is the behaviour of An- 
tonio to a lady and his sister incon- 
sistent wilii the spirit of chivalry in 
any possible modification of it. It 
is an unpardonable outrage upon 
this respectable sentiment, thus to 
, describe it as capable of violating 
the curtesies due to the sex; ful- 
filling the dictates of honour by 
trampling on the tcndcrest rights of 
humanity and the fonde-t affections 
of nature; inspiring a conduct 
more unfeeling than that of the 
wildest barbarian ; changing a 
soldier into a sophistical cut-throat, 
converting cruelty into duty, and 
the murder of a woman into an act 
of magnanimity worthy of a noble 
mind. 

Upon this ridiculous personage, 
and the vagaries springing from all 
these inconsistencies, the whole 
piece depends. Of course the 
plot must be unnatural — the senti- 
ments imputed to Antonio extrava- 
gant and unjust. The cant of ho- 
nour and tlie conduct of a ruffian 
in the same man, afford some 
striking contrasts, or rather incon- 
(isleucies, because such they must 


Soldier's Return. 

appear in this instance. Contrast 
of opposite sentiments and conduct 
in the same person, may afford 
room for nice discrimination, and 
the display of great knowledge of 
the human heart. Yet, though 
they contrast, they should consist. 
But in Antonio, the difference be- 
tween what is good, and that which 
is bad, is so prodigious, that the 
whole character is improbable and 
offensive ; the two parts of it are 
so coarsely joined together, that it 
reminds, us of the old pictures of 
the Devil, when, lest the upper part 
might deceive the spectator, the 
monstrous cloven feet are sure to 
be conspicuous. Such character* 

violate every rule Desinct in 

fiicem , iAc. 

The character of Helm is not 
disfigured by such wildness as this. 
She is attached to her brotlier, en- 
deavours to smooth his resentment, 
and, when the victim of his injus- 
tice, assumes a becoming dignity. 
This, however, she does not mail - 
tain ; she fluctuates between her 
love to her husband, and obedience 
to Antonio's violent caprice, "so that 
she betrays her own cause, and 
weakens her claim to sympathy. 
The character of Henry is trifling 
and insignificant It seems as if 
the author intended to represent 
him ns an artful, intriguing v illain, 
but the sketch is very leeble. He 
does not appear to have any weight 
or influence in the contrivance or 
business of the plot, and in soma 
places this part was quite unintelli- 
gible or ridiculous. The rest of 
the characters are not worth no- 
ticing. 

The piece being destitute of in- 
cident, intrigue and bustle, abounds 
in declamatory speeches and sen- 
tentious dissertations. Tne lan- 
guage will not compensate for the 
delects of the construction and cha- 
racters. It is destitute of simpli- 
city and elegance. There is in it 
a. quaint - 
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« quaintness and affectation of style | 
much aimed at by some in the pre- j 
sent day. It is forced and unna- i 
tnral, and when intended to be 
energetic, deformed by harsh and 
uncouth turns. In some places, 
indeed, when the sentiment was 
just, the language possessed vigour, 
and occasionally there was a happy 
application, if not great novelty of 
metaphor. Upon tne whole, how- 
ever, we don’t think that good 
judges would consider the language 
pure and classical. 

Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Bar- 
rymore, did all which could be done 
tor their respective pans; but alter 
some marks of disapprobation in 
the progress of this play, the last 
act was received with shouts and 
laughter. 

The Prologue, spoken by Mr C. 
Kemble, we could not hear. The 
£piloguc, spoken by Miss Heard, 
was a trite and not Humourous de- 
scription of a tradesman, who ne- 
glects his shop to go to the Play, 
but it had no more connection with 
the Tragedy tnan with the battle 
»f Blenheim. 


'a proper blow up. 

[Extract of a Letter from the Cap- 
tain of the ship Clyde, (which 
sailed iiom Liverpool to Jamaica 
in March last), to his friend in 
Edinburgh, dated Liverpool, 
23d November.] 

“ T Have met with only one ex- 
1 traordinary accident since I 
saw you, which happened on the 
I!th of March last, at 2 A. M. 
My carpenter, (whom I had sus- 
pected of being deranged) two 
days after my leaving Martinico, 
with the convoy, being confined in 
the mate’s cabin, broke through 
it into the next state-room, loaded 
a musket, pul the iron rammer in. 


instead of a bullet, presented the 
piece close to my head, and blew 
'me out of my hammock. I was 
found on the cabin-deck, bleeding, 
and in a state of insensibility ; a 
few minutes, however, restored me, 
when I had him put on board the 
ship of war, our convoy. The 
rammer passed over the bridge of 
my nose and right eye-brow, cut- 
ting into the bone; the left side of 
my face was scorched, and a great 
quantity of powder yet remains 
never to be extracted, by which 
my countenance is somewhat al- 
tered.” «‘ J : 

- : ■■ In . c 


A Few days ago an Officer con- 
fined in the King’s Bench for 
debt, and a Gentleman in the same 
situation in N ewgatje, having each 
obtained a day-rule, met, and quar- 
relled in Drury-lane Theatre -A 
challenge was the consequence, 
and each obtained another day-rule 
to go and fight next day 1 

— 

Fox Hunting. 


F ROM the scarcity of hares in 
the neighbourhood of Putney 
and Wimbledon, as well as their 
speedy escape (when found) into 
the surrounding parks, the hounds 
of Mr. Chapman frequently hunt 
fox. Drawing Coombe Woods 
lately, they soon unkenneled, and 
after an excellent chase of three- 
quarters of an hour, ran to earth ; a 
circumstance of great mortification 
to those who were in anxious pur- 
suit, and eager expectation of the 
brush. Several coffes-liouscs were 
bored with a recital in the evening. 
The meeting place is the Obelisk, 
near the remains of Abershaw, 
every Monday morning at nine. 

FEAST 


A legal Duel. 
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* | 'HE papers have prognosticated 
■A a fall in the price of beef, trorn 
the expected large importations of 
tdibernian hulls. — This speculation 
does not appear well grounded ; 
for, in some parts of this country, 
an advance of price has been de- 
manded for the use of that animal. 

• — Poor John Bull! Some people 
seem to think they can never make 
enough of him. 

The alteration of the times has 
been felt at Bristol: — During the 
last twenty years, Mr. Weeks at 
the Bush tavern, in that city, has 
annually, at Christmas, provided a 
larder furnished more abundantly 
and with greater variety, than per- 
haps any other tavern in the king- 
dom could have shewn ; but this 
year, owing to the great pressure 
of the times, we understand, he 
prudently declines to make his ac- 
customed exhibition. — Hence one 
of our quizzical correspondents re- 
marks, that this is the age for pro- 
ducing fat beasts and lean men ! 

The officers of the 3d division of 
the East Middlesex regiment of 
militia, on their march through a 
country town, were wailed upon 
after dinner by a surgeon of the 
town, (who had the care of a sick 
soldier, on account of getting him 
his pay) he was asked by them to 
sit down and take a glass of wine: 
after he had taken a glass or two, 
upon being asked by the President 
to give a military gentleman for a 
toast, he gave “ The Shanh End of a 
Teg of Mutton.” Upon his being 
asked for air explanation, he said it 
meant General Boney-part ; on which 
the officers not chusing to drink to 
that toast, one of them gave the 
Woolley Part , alluding to General 
Wolfe. The doctor left his stick j 


behind him, and the officers the 
next day having amongst other 
things a Leg of Mutton for dinner, 
they sent the shank end of it to 
him tied to his stick. The doctor 
was in his shop at his pestle and 
mortar, when the stick was deli- 
vered to him by a soldier of the 
regiment, with the shank end of the 
leg of mutton tied to it ; and he 
was observed to look a little sheepish 
on the occasion. 

It has often been the Minister’s 
triumph over the French, that they 
have no money, and now the enemy 
retort on us, that we have no bread. 
It would be very beneficial to both 
countries to exchange some of their 
superfluities, could their rulers be 
brought to think so ! 

Says a Gentleman to a Lady, 
the Bench of Bishops is the ugliest 
I know, tor there is but one Pretty, 
man amongst them. — You forget, 
replied the Lady j surely there is 
one More ! 

A Bull. — O n a late trial in 
Westminstcr-hal], one of the wit- 
nesses, hearing the defendant very 
severely reprobated by the Judge 
and Counsel, said, with great nai- 
vette, “ Now, by G — , is the time 
for the defendant to shoot himself 
through the head , if he ever did so in 
his life.” 

LegalCriticism. — Not long 
ago, an eminent special pleader 
was at the theatre seeing the play 
of Macbeth. In the scene where 
Macbeth questions the Witches in 
the cavern, what they had been 
doing, they answer, “ a deed with- 
out a name.” This phrase struck 
the ears of the special pleader 
much more forcibly than the most 
energetic passages of the play, and 
he immediately remarked to a 

friend, 
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friend, who accompanied him, “ a 
tleed without a name” why ’tis 
•void. 

'file legal gentleman who ex- 
claimed the other night at Mac- 
beth, that a deed without a name was 
absolutely void, made a similar 
comment at the representation of 
Othello. When the General was 
so loudly crying out “ My handker- 
chief ,” — " My handkerchief,” he 
observed, that if it had been picked 
out of Desdemona’s pocket, Airs. 
Litchfield might be indicted lor a 
felony , and Cooke as a receiver of 
stolen goods. 

It seems that in the midst of hos- 
tilities raging around them, the 
Plenipotentiaries at Luneville are 
iving and receiving visits in the 
indest manner. This proves at 
least, that if the two nations are 
incapable of the relations of peace, 
the Plenipotentiaries are disposed 
to those of amity ! 

Since the discovery that straw 
could be manufactured into paper, 
a new connection is formed be- 
tween our agriculture and our life - i 
rature. The man who raises a fine 
crop of wheat, may bts furnishing 
the materials for a poem ! 

Thus, from the ingenuity of mo- 
dern times, an author, after thresh- 
ing his brains, may depend upon 
an allowance of straw , and the 
public will no doubt frequently be 
treated with mere chaff ! 

A wit observes, that if it be true 
that our late magnanimous ally, 
tl)e Emperor of Russia, toasts Bo- 
naparte’s health in his cups , it is well 
for him that he is an autocrat. A 
man here, who Would pledge the 
Emperor’s toast, would be left to 
recover his sober senses in Cold- 
Bath-Fields ! 

The Master of the Wrestler’s 
Inn, at Yarmouth, having solicited 
Lord Nelson to allow him to put 
up his arms, and change the name 
of his inn to the Nelson’s Hotel, 
Vol. XVII. No. 99. 


his Lordship returned for answer, 
that he was perfectly welcome to 
change the name of his inn ; but 
that he must be sensible he had no 
arms to spare. 

The route season is about to com- 
mence as well in this as in other 
countries, but with this difference, 
however, that in Germany and 
Italy, the routes will be given by 
the men , and in London by the 
ladies. 

In the crim. con. case, Hoare 

versus , a wag lately observed 

it was rather hard, as the husband 
himself was the cause of snaking his 
wife — a Hoare ! 

An artisan lately calling upon a 
dealer in hard-ware, and asking 
him if he had any of the metal 
called pinch-back — pinch-back! ex- 
claimed the other — No, no, I have 
nothing to do with pinch-back these 
pinch-belly times. > 

A wag has observed, that Mrs. 
Duckworth is certainly more to be; 
pitied than blamed, for a frailty into 
which she fell — in spite of her teeth: 
and that her gallant Nottingham 
Quaker resembles Cassio, He is 
“ framed to make women false” — 
tectl). 

A late trial for crim. con. proves, 
that the teething season is sometimes 
no less fatal to the old, than to the 
young, and shews, too, that false 
teeth and faux pas have formed *' a 
strange, uncouth, and unnatural 
connection 1 ” 

The whole fraternity of tooth- 
drawers are audesespoir at the -con- 
duct of one of the brotherhood. 
Not a beauty, they say, will visit 
one of them alone for the future, 
unless she has more regard for her 
teeth than her character. We 
think, however, it is a good trade 
still. 

It is not true, that his Serene 
Highness the Stadtholder, has 
hired the Parsonage-house at Sno- 
ring. 
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BOXING 

B EFORE ten o’clock on Mon- j 
day morning, December 22, 
above sixty post-chaises and hack- 
ney coaches, containing in the 
former two or three, 'and in the lat- 
ter, five or svx. ’well-dressed Gentlemen, 
passed Hyde Park T urnpike, to be 
resent at the pugilistical conflict 
etween two Gentlemen — not of 
Verona — but of England and Ire- 
land, by names Belcher , a noted 
pugilist from Bristol, and Gamble, 
an Irishman. The numbeiqf light 
carts, horsemen, and pedestrians, 
were, as a French General ob- 
serves, incalculable. The battle 
took place on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, lor one hundred guineas a 
side. 

Belcher was in the ring, walking 
about with his brother, for half an 
hour before Gamble made his ap- 
pearance. The latter entered 
about twenty minutes before twelve 
o’clock ; and, in the course of ten 
minutes, the champions stood for- 
ward in the middle of the ring, 
stript, and attended by their re- 
spective seconds and bottle-holders. 
Joe Ward was Belcher’s second — 
Belcher, jun. his bottle-holder — 
and Tom Tring their deputy; 
Mendoza was Gamble's second — 
Coady his bottle-holder, and Crab 
their deputy. As if with intention 
to honour lire manes of Abershaw, 
the tield of battle was a short dis- 
tance from his gibbet ! 

In the First Round — Gamble 
struck the first blow, which Belcher 
parried, and, quick as lightning, 
put in three in different parts of 
the face. '1 hey, then closed, and, 
from the Irishman’s (Gamble’s) 


MATCH. 

superior strength, Belcher had the 
caution to drop. This confirmed 
the friends of Gamble, and five to 
lour were betted with increased 
eagerness, though Belcher remained 
unhurt, whereas Gamble bad re- 
ceived three several blows. 

In the Second Round — Belcher 
advanced with great gallantry — 
Gamble retreated. Eelcher then 
made a feint with bis right hand ; 
Gamble immediately guarded that 
side- opposite, when the Bristolian 
hit him so severe a blow w ith his 
left band, over the right eye, as to. 
close it, and cause him to fall on 
die grouud with such violence, that 
lor a second or two he remained 
motionless. Bets were now two 
to one in favour of Belcher, and 
but cautiously accepted. 

In die Third Round— Gamble 
still kept retreating : he hit Bel- 
cher several times in the body ; 
but a severe blow on the nose drew 
the blood from Gamble. They 
then closed, when the latter threw 
Belcher with much violence on the 
ground, and fell across him. Bets 
were, however, four to one in fa- 
vour of Belcher. 

In die Fourth Round, vlvhich. 
was uncommonly severe, the Bris- 
tol Boy displayed great coolness, in- 
trepidity, and skill ; and. after se- 
veral very hard blows. Gamble, re- 
ceiving one on the neck, again fell. 
The odds were ten to fifteen, nay 
even twenty to one. 

The Filth Rouud decided the 
contest, for the Irishman received 
so desperate a blow, put in on the 
stomach, that he fell backwards 
on the ground, and had scarce 

breath 
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breath enough to give in to Bel- 
cher. 

The battle lasted nine minutes 
and three quarters. The umpire 
tlifen declared that Belcher had 
won. The Bristol Youth gave a 
spring in the air, and was carried 
on the shoulders of his friends 
round the ring in triumph. 

REMARKS. 

When they stript. Gamble ap- 
peared so much the heavier man, 
that his friends backed him llrree to 
two. The general opinion, how- 
ever, was against him, his bottom 
being suspected. 

Previous to the appearance of 
the combatants in the ring, bets 
were seven to five in favour of 
Belcher; and before setting to, 
Ward offered twenty-five guineas 
to twenty, that he won, which was 
not accepted. 

After the first round. Gamble 
was evidently afraid of Belcher, 
and constantly retreated from him. 

Belcher laughed his antagonist to 
scorn during tlie whole of the bat- 
tle ; and used several motions both 
with his head and hand, to irritate 
him. 

The opinion of the kntming-ones 
was decidedly in favour of Belcher. 
Gamble fought very badly, is 
a slow hitter, and shewed no cou- 
rage. 

Upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds was lost on the occasion. 
The landlord of the Crown and 
Punch Bowl, Se^cn Dials, won 
five hundred guineas by betting on 
Belcher. 

After this bloody contest, much 
iqjrth was excited in the ring, by 
the following dialogue between 
Belcher and Mupduza, whilst .the 
tonner was tying his shoes 1 

Belcher — Dun Mendoza! 

Mendozii — Well, what do you 
want ? 

Belcher — I say, these were the 


shoes I bought to give you a thrash- 
ing in Scotland. 

Mendoza — Well, well ! the time 
may come. 

Belcher — I wish you’d do it 
now. 

Soma friends interfered, and the 
contest was prevented. When 
Gamble was helped into the chaise 
he appeared to have a rib broken. 

ANOTHER BATTLE. ; 

Caleb Baldwin, a dealer in 
greens, and carman in Westmin- 
ster, fought a battle for fifteen mi- 
nutes with a shoemaker, of the 
name of Kelly, another Irishman, 
for twenty guineas a side. Bald- 
win was seconded by Ward, Crab, 
and Tring; Keily by Coady and 
Burke. After a severe engage- 
ment for fifteen minutes, twelve 
rounds, victory was declared in fa- 
vour of Baldwin, who gave his man 
a hearty drubbing. 

In this time of scarcity, one of 
our fashions is somewhat useful, 
that of having little or no supper. 
The ' convenience of dining late 
produces in this instance the same 
effect* which poverty did at the 
close of the last century. Cham- 
berlayne, in one of his editions, 
16S-f, says of the English gentry 
— ‘‘ In former times, their table 
was in many places covered four 
times a-day ; they had breakfasts , 
dinners , beverages, and suppers, un- 
til the late troubles, wherein many 
eminent families being much im- 
poverished by the prevailing revels, 
a custom was taken up by some of 
the Mobility and gentry of eating a 
more plentiful dinner, but little or 
no supper.” 

A few days ago a part of a co- 
vey of partridges, which had been 
pursued by a hawk, exhausted by 
fear and fatigue, dropped down, in 
the High-street of Dundee. Two 
of them took refuge in different 
shops. 

T 2 T uesday 
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Tuesday, as Mr, John Keene, 
who is totally blind, was going from 
Mear to Glastonbury, he heard the 
cries of a woman in the water, 
which was out to the edge of the 
road — he plunged into the water, 
and, directed by her screams, he 
waded to the spot, till he was up 
to his breast, when putting out his 
stick, she fortunately kid hold of 
it, and dragged her safe to the road. 
Tire woman was so exhausted, that 
she was unable to walk, and her 
poor blind deliverer absolutely car- 
ried her all the way to Glastonbury. 
Our readers must confess that Mr. 
K- bears a two-fold title to the at- 
tribute of “ feeling for another’s 
woe.” 

A dramatic society is about to 
be established in Sweden, under 
the protection of the King, and 
under the inspection of the Duke 
of jSudermania : it is to be com- 
posed of the youth of the Court, 
and ot other Nobles of both sexes. 
1 hey are to perform before persons 
w ho may be invited, at the theatre 
which is to be constructed, the best 
French and Swedish pieces. The 
expences are to be supported by 
the subscriptions of the Court, and 
the most distinguished persons in 
the kingdom. 

A swindler of great enterprize, 
and who like our celebrated high- 
wayman Duval, not contented with 
depriving gentlemen of their purses, 
stole the hearts also of the ladies, 
W’as lately apprehended at the 
Opera in Paris : it appeared upon 
examination, that there are few 
countries, whether in alliance or at 
war with the Republic, of which 
he had not adopted the costume, and 
- that in the disguise of a Dutch 
merchant, no dress very particu- 
. jarly adapted to the graces, he had 
been very successful in his amours. 
•He was on the point of being mar- 
h' et i!-ri 115 tlnrc * vv 'k when appre- 


An over-driven ox lately tossed 
a woman who was walking on the 
pavement near the Poultry five or 
six times from the ground. Fortu- 
nately her petticoats saved her 
from being gored ; and she was at 
length extricated from this danger 
by tier petticoats being lorn away, 
with which the ox ran off, carrying 
them in triumph on his horns. The 

woman was not materially hurt. 

Thus it still appears that clothes are 
of some use ! 

On Monday, the Stii, a coursing 
match was run on Newmarket- 
heatii, for ten guineas a side, be- 
tween a greyhound of John Mostly , 
Esq. and one of Mr. S. Brook s, 
which was won by (he former, af- 
ter a very good course. 

The farmers coursing meeting at 
Market Weighton, was well at- 
tended. Tlie bares above Londs- 
borough are not so plentiful as 
they used to be on the white grass 
there. It is supposed some very 
unfair means to destroy them have 
lately been practised. 

During the lale high wind, 'one 
of the chimnies at Horsham bar- 
racks fell through the roof, amongst 
four officers, who iiad just sat down 

to a comfortable rubbet at whist ! 

The party providentially received 
no material injury ; but were so 
alarmed by the sudden crash, that 
they '•11 voluntarily declared they 
woula never more touch the Devil’s 
Books on the Lord's Day! 

cusua natvr.*. 

The wife of Dominique Lcdru, 
io l uris, lias lately been delivered 
of a figure resembling ail ape, hav- 
ing the horns of a goat, the foot of 
an ox, the tongue of a serpent, and 
the tail of an ass. 

Mr. Cookson, well known on 
the turf, run his last race, and lost 
dead hollow, on the ”j(1i of Novem- 
ber. — Death took the whip-hand of 
him, and beat him completely 
out of the field. 

POETRY. 
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TIIE HIGH COURT OF DIANA. 


LINES, 

• VEIL THE DOOR. OF a PENNY BARBER. 

•> 

U NDER this louf, there lives a 
Barber, 

Who ne'er spares soap to raise a lather; 
Whether your beards be thin or thick, 

Or soft as down, or hard as brick — 
Whether your jaws be plump or shrunk, 
Or pimpled o’er from getting drunk ; 

With razor keen, 
lie’ll shave you clean ; 

And free from pain. 

Or bloody stairr : r 

And that in a trice. 

At a penny’s price. 

But if from home, he’s call’d to shave, 
Double the price he then must have. 

And thrice the sum if in his bed 
He lathers one that's sick or dead. 

These arc his terms he asks no more ; *7 

Bur he must have the brats before > 
The cloth's removed— be will not score! j 

TIM. TRIM. 


THE MOCK-BIRD and RED-BIRD ; 

AN AMERICAN FABLE. 

S OME birds (it is no news to tell) 

Can sing, and in their songs exeel ; 
Then, should we sometimes hear them 
speak, 

What need we any wonder make ? 

The Mock-bird on a time, 'tis said, 
Thus the sweet Red- bird did upbraid. 

€i Ah ! hapless bird ! with one poor 
note ; 

c < One, and no more to swell thy throat ; 
“ One, and no more, can’st thou re- 
peat, 

To charm the Woods, or cheer thy 
piate ; 


(t One, and no more, poor bird ! whilft I 
(i Abound in sweet variety. 
f( Nor is't thy voice, thy voice alone, 
t( Thou simpleton ! that I bemoan. 

(f Methinks your colour looks as mean*; 
t( All of one hue — all red in grain 
“ Your topping's something gay, # tii 
true, 

“ But that, even that, is red, poor you/* 

The Red-ki>d heard the taunting strain, 
And answer’d w ithout pride or pain. 

t( Poor me ! say’st thou, proud gaudy 
bird ! 

(C Thyself may better claim that word. 

“ They're poor who never are content* 
t( But still to steal from others bent. 

(( If all are poor that wear one hue, 

** (Your pretty taunting to pursue) 
il Then, po »r*s the lily, tho' so fair, 

•* Or red rose that embalms the air. 

il I wish not to grow pioud or vain, 

M By picking plumes of various grain ; 
t( Nor would * feign’d song, fry Rapine, 
raise, 

“ Content with my own native lays. 

(t My voyce, thou xnorttcr, 'lis well 
known, 

ft Such as it is, it is my own ; 
u And, if decided by lair votes, 

(t As sweet as alt your mimic notes. 

But your small eyes can only see 
“ The beauties in yourself that be ; 

“ And these, as little as ^hey arc, 

“ You magnify — and so prefer." 

The Mock -bird cry’d — H Ha! my small 
eyes — 

f< But eyes are not to win the Prize. 
il The question is of voice and colour, 

** And not, whose goggle eyes arc fuller. 

* The Mock -bird has no song of its 
own, but cau imitate every other bird it 
hcarsi 

4t Hark l 
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u Hark, have you ears?’* — Each strain it 
rry’d, 

And swell ’d with music, and with pride ; 
Then would have spoke again, bur 
(choak'd 

With spite and spleen) it rather croak’d. 

* ( My throat is hoarse/' — it scarce could 
utter. 

And yet seem’d something more to 
mutter , 

Then, taking flight, its weakness found, 
And, fluttering, fell upon the ground. 

The Red bird not insulting stood, 

But wing’d, and warbled thro’ the wood. 

The Moral, to be lcarn’d from hence, 
Ji pretty plain. — Let’s have the sense, 
Simplicity of life and heart 
To love, and scorn delusive art; 
iNever, thro’ pride or spite, in vain 
Our breasts to vex, or throats to strain; 
But shun all foolish ostentation, 

And be contented with our station. 


EPITAPH. 

H ERE lies that horse, PotSo’s, 
well yclept— 

For he in goodly case his owners kept ; 
Oh ! cou’d Potatoes at this time piocure 
Flesh on the bodies of the starving poor! 

CAPTAIN SNUG. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

A familiar Epistle to a Friend in the 
. Country, requesting the Author to bor- 
row him a few Hundreds from some 
advertising Ncgociator or Friend. 

H APPY, dear Frank, could I obey. 
And meet your wishes in the way 
Your letter points— but to be plain, 
Experience shews it is in vain ; 

For let vbcm promise what they will 
They seldom have the cash, or will 
To do the thing they advertise, 

But fill you with amusing lies: 

Unless indeed you are content 
To yield them profits — cent, per cent. 
And as for friends— e’en they ycu’ll 
find. 

To self and usury inclin’d. 

In proof — peruse the following rhymes, 
They 11 suit, you’ll find, the modern 
times. 

The man you know— they say a plumb— 
Tbo’ I believe — -not half the sum. 


T R Y. 

With him I liv’d (as neighbours should) 
Ready to do what’s kind and good ; 

But Fortune, (fickle in her way,) 

Sent me a Dun, I could not pay ; 

So, to my worthy neighb’ring friend 

I went, not doubting he would lend ; 

But, to my wonder and surprise, 

He flat denied me the supplies ; 

And said, «« Why, surely you’re in joke, 
44 And mean this trial as a cloak, 

44 To try me, if I’m such an elf, 

4t To love my neighbour — a* myself'* 

! 44 Then why profess cried I, in turn ; 
44 Be patient, Sir, and you shall learn. 
if When first such language I profest, 

“ I thoujjht vou rich as — at least ; 

II But now I find you want a loan, 

44 It makes me change my former tone. 

44 For I’m, you know*, a man in trade, 

“ Whence all my fortune I have made ; 

44 And were it ever known on ’Change, 

(< (The world would think it wond’rout 
strange) 

44 That I, a man in years, should lend, ^ 
44 My money, to a lord, or friend, f 
Which, heaven knows, I ne’er, in- C 
tend ; * 

(< But, if the present loan you want 
44 Can be secur’d by deed, or grant, 

<( Of one annuity or two, 

44 I'll try; my friend, what 1 can do. 

44 Or, if a banker here in Town, 

44 Whose name and character is known, 

44 Will join you in a bond or note, I 
tl I’ll give the thing a second thought, > 
44 And may to issue soosi be brought. 3 

I thank you, Sir — but curse your pelf, 
Your love, your friendship, and yourself ; 
And hope in future we shall l>c, 

Tho* near — as distant, as Gorec. 

Thus, Frank, you see — how this world 
goes — 

How int’rcst governs friends and foe»J 
And whatsoe'er man’s profer'd will is. 
Learn, with me — run credit us Hies* 

But on yourself alone depend — 

For there you’ll find your only friend. 

* Virgil. 


EPIGRAM. 

J ACK, an jfcrostick made on Celia’*. 
, name, 

For which, to say the truth, he was to 
blame ; 

What, in return, deserves the poet Jack ? 
Why, like for like — -a Stick-across-his- 
Back. 

THE 
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THE POET's GARRET. 

C OME, sportive Fancy \ come with 
me, and trace 

The Poet’s attic home ! the lofty seat 
Of th’ heav’n-tutor’d Nine ! the airy 
throne 

Of bold Imagination, rapture fraught, 
Above the herds of mortals. All aiound 
A solemn stillness seems to guard the 
scene, 

Nursing the brood of thought ; — a thriving 
brood, 

In the rich mazes of the cultur’d brain. 
Upon thy altar, an old worm- eat board.— 
The pannel of a broken door, or lid 
Of a strong coffer, plac’d on thrce-lcgg’d 
stool, 

Stand quires of paper, white and beautiful ! 
Paper, by destiny ordain'd to be 
Scrawl’d o’er and blotted; dash’d, and 
scratch’d, and torn. 

Or mark’d with lines severe, or scatter'd 
wide 

In rage impetuous ! Sonnet, song, and 
ode, 

Satire, and epigram, and smart charade ; 
Neat paragraph, or legendary talc, 

Of short and simple metre, each by turns 
Wiil there delight the reader. 

On the bed 

Lies an old rusty suit of ** solemn black” — 
Blush'd thread- bare ; and with brown, 
unglossy hue, 

Grown somewhat antient. On the floor 
is seen 

A pair ©f silken hose, whose footing bad 
Shews they are travellers, but who still 
bear 

Marks, somewhat bcly , At the scanty 

fire 

A chop turns round, by packthread 
strongly held; 

And on the blacken’d bar a vessel shines 
Of batter’d pewter, just half fill’d, and 
warm, 

With Whitbread’s bev’rage pure. The 
kitten purs, 

Anticipating dinner; while the wind 
Whistles thro* broken panes, and drifted 
snow 

Carpets the parapet with spotless garb 
Of vestal coldness. Now the sullen hour 
(The fifth hour after noon) with dusty 
hand 

Closes the lids of day. The farthing 
light 

Gleams through the cobweb’ d chamber, 
and the bard 

Concludes his pen’s hard labour. Now 
he cats 
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With appetite voracious ! nothing sad 
That he with costly plate, and napkin 
fine, g 

Nor china rich, nor fork of silver, greet* 
His eye, or palate. On his lyric board 
A sheet of paper serves for table cloth; 
An heap of salt is serv’d. Oh ! — heav’nly 
treat, 

On Ode Pindaric ! While his tuneful 
\ puss 

Searches his slipper for her fragment sweet. 
And sings her love-song sofr, yet mourn- 
fully. 

Mocking the pillar Doric, or the roof 
Of architecture Gothic, all around 
The well-known ballads flit, of Grub- 
street fame ! 

The casement, broke, gives breath ce- 
lestial 

To the long dying- speech ; or gently fan* 
The love enfiaming sonner. All around 
Small scraps of paper lie, torn vestiges 
Of an unquiet fancy. Here a page 
Of flights poetic ; — rh:re a dedication 
A list of Dramatis Person*, bold, 

Of heroes yet unborn, and lofty dames 
Of perishable compound, light as fair^ 

But sentenc’d to oblivion ! 

On a shelf— 

(Yclept a mantle-piece), a phial stands, 
Half-fill’d with potent spirits !— spirit* 
strong, 

Which sometimes haunt the poet’s restless 
brain, 

And fill his minclwith fancies whimsical. 
Poor Poet! happy art thou, thus remov'd 
Ftom pride and folly ! — for in thy domaia 
Thou enn’st command thy subjects;— 
fill thv lines— 

Wield the all-conqu’ring weapon heav'n 
bes tow’s 

In the grey goose’s wing ! whjch, tow’iing 
high, * 

Bears thy rich fancy to immortal Fame I 
M. R. 


On the Marriage of Mr, y, Bacchus, 
aged 97, to Miss Mary \V atson, aged 
2 7 . 

I F a man, when a century nearly is past, 
To encounter sweet wedlock doth pine, 
*Tis a proof, and most positive e’en to th$ 
last, 

Of the power of women and wine# 

Some care must have been, though, 
adopted thro’ life, 

(Our pleasures too much should not 
h.<ck us) — 

Or else how lamented the fate of poor wife, 
And still moie to be pity’d old Bacchus / 

1H£ 
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POETRY. 


THE GREYHOUND. 


n Alttra point opem res,et ccnjurat amice* * 

Hois. 

I N times when animals could speak, 
With equal case as men read Greek j 
As o'er his pr»y a greyhound stood 
Licking his lips upon his food — 

Thus in himself he justly weighs, 

Which of his limbs most merit praise. 

The Tail suggests- — 1 steer thee right ; 
The Legs reply, we bear your weight. 

J, says the Nose the food must trace; 

We, says the Eyes, direct the chace j 
True, says the Mouth — but pray declare, 
Can cither of ye catch a hare ? 

Silence, says Spring, distraction smother, 
For none subsist without another. 

Thus statesmen, who for power are 
jarring, * 

The interest of the state are mat ring. 


THE SPORTSMAN'S MORNING. 

T HE night Teccdcs, and mild Aurora 
now 

Waves her grey banner on the Eastern 
brow ; 

Light floar the misty vapours o'er the 
sky, 

And dim the blaze of Phoebus gairish 
eye; 

The Hitting breeze just stirs the rustling 
brake, 

And curls the crystal surface of the lake ; 
The eager sporrsmen snatch a short repast. 
And to the Held repair with anxious 
haste. 

The active Pointer, from his thong 
unbound, 

Impatient dashes o’er the dewy ground. 
With glowing eyes, and undulating tail, 
Ranges the held, and snuffs the tainted 
gale ; 

Yet ’midst his ardour still his master fears, 
And the restraining whistle chearful hears. 

See how exact they try the stubble 
o’er, 

Quarter the field, and every turn explore ; 
Now sudden wheel, and now attentive 
seize, 

The known advantage of th* opposing 
breeze ; 

At once they stop ; yon careful dog des- 
cries 

Where close and near the lurking covey 
lies, 

His caution mar k, lest e’en a breath betray 
Tb’ impending danger to his timid prey $ 


In various attiudes around him stand, 

Silent and motionless, th' attend, ng hand? 

They rise ! —they rise !— Ah yet your 
fire restrain, 

’Till the maz'd birds a greater distance 
gain ! 

For, thrown too close, the shots your 
hope? elude, 

Wide of your aim and innocent of blood ; 

But mark with careful eye their lcss’nmg 
flight, 

Your ready gun, obedient to your sight, 

And at the length where frequent trial* 
shew 

Your fatal weapon gives the surest blow. 

Draw quick. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EVE. 

W HEN the last sun of August's 
fervid reign 

Now bathes his radient forehead in the 
Main , 

The Panoply , by sportive heroes worn, 

Is rang’d in order for th' enfuing rnorn : 
Forth from the summer guard of bolt and 
lock 

Come the thick genrre, and the fustian, 
fro i k ; 

With curious skill the deathful tube it 
made, 

Clean as the firelock of the spruce pandc. 
Yet let no polish of the Sportsman's gun 
Flash, like the soldier's weapon, to the 
sun, 

Or the bright steel's refulgent glare pre- 
sume 

To penetrate the peaceful forest's gloom t 
But let it take a brawn's moic sober hue, 
Or the dark lustre of th' enamcl’ri blue. 
Let the close pouch the wadded low con- 
tain, 

The leaden pellets and the nitrous grain ; 
And wisely cautious, with preventive 
care, 

Be the spare flinty and ready turn-screw 
there, 

While the slung net is open to receive 
Each prize the labour of the day shall 
give 1 

Yet oft tb' experienced Shooter shall 
deride 

This quaint exactness of fastidious pride ; 

In some old coat, that whilom claim'd the 
eye, 

'Till time had worn it into slavery ; 

His dusky gun, by spotted rust conceal’d, 
Thro’ rainy service in the sportive field, 

He iffues to the plain ! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

>r* 


To all those who have expressed their wishes for PJates of different Racers 
of celebrity, we have but one answer, which is, That when it may 
suit them to furnish us with, or give us any information how we may 
obtain, any Equestrian Portraits or Drawings, for the use of the 
Sporting Magazine, the favour will be gratefully acknowledged, 
and improved to the best advantage. 

Upon a review of our pages, we are sorry to find what the Printers call 
a double ; that is, the appearance of the same article, “ Upon French 
Dexterity,” in two different parts of the impression. We assure our 
Readers, that in future we shall endeavour at no means of exculpation, 
upon any subject that may wear the least appearance of a want of car* 
and attention. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Bryan O’Lynn. 

B ryan o’lynn, of which 

a Plate is here given, was 
got by Aston; his dam, by Le 
Lang ; grand-dam, by Regulus ; 
great grand-dam, by 'Partner,— 
Greyhound,— Curwen’s Bay Barb. 

This horse has been celebrated 
for hrs performances in Scotland, 
particularly at Ayr, where he last 
year, at four years old, won several 
Matches and Sweepstakes. — He is 
the property of Mr. Graham ; and 
hjs name has been changed to 
Bonaparte. 


Ranelagh Masquerade. 

T HIS Entertainment (on Tues- 
day, January 20) was at- 
tended by a numerous and very 
genteel company. So many beau, 
tiful women have seldom appeared 
together. 

The characters were much in 
the usual stile ; Housemaids, Foot- 
men, Shepherdesses , Harlequins , Fruit 
Girls, Sc c. Sec. 


Mr. D. and Mrs. E. of the The- 
atres, appeared as two Quakers: 
the maje Friend was loquacious 
enough, but sister Ruth had not a 
word to say in support of her cha- 
racter. Three Tinkers sang many 
glees in the stile of Professors. An 
Indian was very well dressed, and 
acted his part with much judgment. 
A Mad T om was a good emblem of 
the rest of the company, and raved 
with characteristic propriety. A 
beautiful Diana was one of the best 
dressed characters in the room. 

1 There were several Harlequins, 

I but only one who displayed much 
agility : another of them wore a 
very rich dress, spangled with 
silver. 

The noise was equal to that of 
any former Masquerade, and the 
wit and good-humour of the com- 
pany made the hours pass off quite 
agreeably. 

Grimaldi, in throwing a sum- 
merset, severely sprained three of 
his fingers, the pain of which made 
him faint. A surgeon, one of the 
company, immediately gave his as- 
sistance. Grimaldi was supporting 
the character of a Cloivn with much 
humour. 

The wines were of the best qua- 
lity ; and the supper was far beyond 
what could have been expected for 
the price, in these times. 

The entertainment, altogether, 
went off with great glee, and de- 
tained a number of the visitors till 
a late hour. 
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I $2 Sale of Diamond. — Trial in the King's Bench. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Sale of M». Cookson’s Stud. 

T HE late Mr. Cookson’s Racing 
Stud has at last apparently 
found its destination. The fol- 
lowing are its changes and chances 
•ince the death of its master 

The advertisement for its sale 
reached Colonel Arthur Hyde, of 
Castle Hyde, near Kilworth, in the 
county of Cork, only the Wednes- 
day preceding the day fixed for the 
auction at Tattersall’s. He in- 
stantly dispatched a favourite groom 
■with positive instructions to make 
his way to London, without a mo- 
ment's delay, and to purchase 
Sir Hairy, Scrub, and Diamond ; 
the last at all events. The groom 
set out instantly for Dublin ; but, 
not having a favourable passage, 
the day fixed for the sale bad ex- 
pired before he reached Holyhead. 
Not wishing to return an unsuc- 
cessful ambassador, he continued 
his journey in spite of the disap- 
pointment, and having arrived in 
town, communicated his mission to 
Mr. Taylor, in Warwick- square, 
his master’s agent in London. An 
inquiry was immediately instituted 
for the purchasers of the" hotses, 
and Diamond was' fortunately found 
in the possession of Mr. Thrupp, a 
dealer, in Bishopsgate-street, from 
whom he was bought on Colonel 
Hyde’s account, for six hundred 
guineas. He was sold at Tatter- 
sail’s for five hundred and twenty. 
—Mr. Thrupp had not had him 
many minutes in his possession, 
before he felt considerable alarm 
on his account : as the boy was 
bringing him home, he took fright 
in St. James’s Park, and ran oft at 
the top of his speed, down the 
Mall to the Horse. Guards, where 
he stopped of his own accord, 
without meeting any accident. 


Such was the fear of crossing or 
jockeying on the way, in case it 
was known when shonld set out 
for Ireland, that both the time of 
his departure and his route were 
managed with more privacy than 
even a secret expedition. He 
went by way of Holyhead, as afford- 
ing the shortest sea passage, . and 
was .insured before he was put on 
board. The little boy who attend- 
ed him in Mr. Cookson’s life-time 
rode him down ; but notwithstand- 
ing the mutual attachment that 
subsisted between him and the horse, 
Mr. Hyde could not prevail on him 
to settle with him. 

About one thousand people came 
to see the horse while he remained 
at Mr. Thrupp’s ; and very few in 
London but would have followed 
the examp'e, had they supposed 
they could have got a sight of hire. 

The fate of the other two horses 
is 1 also fixed ; the one goes to the 
West Indies, and 'the other to 
Scotland. 


Court of King’s Bench. 
IVedncsday, Jan, 28. 

FROTHEROB <V. JONES. 

T HIS was an action to recovei 
a compensation in damages, 
for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage.— The Defendant is a Me- 
thodist Preacher, and is about sixty 
years of age; the plaintiff about 
twenty-eight. 

It appeared, that, in the year 
1799, the Defendant had paid his 
addresses to the Plaintiff, and, from 
a variety of letters (which were read 
in evidence) had promised her mar- 
riage ; that, in the Spring of 1800, 
he liad been on a journey into Den- 
bighshire, but on his ruturn refused 
to perform his promise, saying tfi3t 
his friends were averse to the match, 
and that a creditor, to whom he 


Dog-stealers.— -Singular Infcription. 


was indebted fifteen pounds, had 
threatened to arrest him, unless he 
gave up all thoughts of his “dear 
Winifred and that he could not 
marry her unless he sold all his 
houses, which in time of war would 
not fetch so much as in time of 
peace. This, however, appeared 
to be all a scheme in order to break; 
off this intended match, as he soon 
after was married to another person. 
Upon his marriage he wrote to her, 
stating what he had done, and say. 
ing, “ it was by command of God 
and his people.”— It appeared also, 
that the Plaintiff had been seduced, 
prior to her acquaintance with the 
Defendant. 

The letters were all written in 
Welch, and afforded much entertain- 
ment to a crowded court. 

The Jury, after retiring near two 
hours, found a verdict for Plaintiff. 
—Damages Fifty Pounds. 


Public Office, Bow Street, 
Wednesday, Jan, z 3 . 

DOG- STEALING. 

T HIS day Jane Sellwood and 
Thomas Pallets were brought 
before R. Ford and T. Robinson, 
Esqrs. on suspicion of having stolen 
and killed a great number of dogs 
for the sake of their skins. 

Robert Townsend, one of the 
patrole, said, that he went yesterday 
morning (on information) to the 
house of the prisoner Sellwood, in 
-St. George’s Fields, and in a back 
room found about thirty carcases of 
dogs without their skins, piled one 
on another, and many more under 
the llooi , most of them in a putrid 
state. Those in the back room ap- 
peared to have been lately killed, 
by being beat on the head with a 
hammer, as all their skulls were 
broken; and in the back room be 
found the hammer now produced, 
which no doubt had been used for 
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the purpose, being covered with 
blood and dog’s hair. In the front 
room he found the prisoners, whom 
he took into custody. 

William Bagshaw, of Earl-street, 
London Road, deposed, that on the 
14th of December last, he lost a 
pug bitch, and which he had every 
reason to believe was stolen from 
him ; that on hearing yesterday 
morning of a number of dead dogs 
being found in the prisoner Sell- 
wood’s house, he went there, and 
among the carcases discovered that 
of his pug bitch, which he was 
enabled to swear to from a particu- 
lar mark in its mouth, and being 
with pup at the time. 

The prisoner Sellwood is an old 
woman ; Pallett is a boy ; neither 
of them having any thing satisfac- 
tory to urge in their defence, were 
committed for further examination. 

During the time the prisoner* 
were at the bar, a man came to give 
them a character, when three dogs 
in the Office immediately fondled 
about' him; and. had they not been 
prevented, would have followed 
him away, from which, and his ap« 
pearance altogether, there was 
every reason to suppose he was one 
of the gang. Mr. Ford therefore 
ordered him out of the Office, or 
he should be taken into custody as 
a party concerned. 


Singular Inscription. 

T HE following is copied verba- 
tim, from a sign over the door 
of a good house at Whalley, in Lan- 
cashire— .in gold letters :— 

Clegg — Surgeon, Apothecary, 
and Bone-setter— cures all sorts of 
cancers, wens, and wolves— old ul- 
cers and the ague— Farrier and 
Cow Doctor— and drinks to be 
given to young Calves for striking 
of the Hytse. Also Colts and Figs 
Gilded. 


Lavatrr, 
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Lav a ter. 


' Lavater. 

t 

HT'HE celebrated Physiognomist, 

1- who lately died'at Zurich, has 
been, for many years, one of the 
most famous men in Europe. 

He was an humble country, 
clergyman of good education, a 
warm fancy, and a natural acute- 
ness of d scernment. His perspi- 
cuity of intellect was associated 
with weaknesses of sensibility and 
imagination, not a little a kin to 
these of J. J. Rousseau. 

In this situation, and with these 
qualities, he was accidentally led 
to turn his attention, in a particular 
manner, to the expression of hu- 
man sentiment and character in the 
varied conformation of the counte- 
nance, head, and other parts of the 
frame, in the complexion, in the 
habitual motions and attitudes, in 
the temperament of health, &c. 
He perceived that in all these, not 
only transient passion, but even the 
more permanent qualities of cha- 
racter, are often very distinctly ex- 
pressed. He carried his observa- 
tions, in his way, much farther than 
any other person had before ad- 
vanced. Success inflamed his ima- 
gination ; and he became an enthu- 
siast in the study of physiognomy. 
The opinions relative to it, which 
he propagated, were a medley of 
acute observation, ingenious con- 
jecture, and wild reverie. They 
were divulged by him in conversa- 
tion, and in a multitude of frag- 
ments, which he and his disciples 
soon assembled into volumes. No- 
, velty, mys'ery, and the dreams of 
enthusiasm, have inexpressible 
charms for the multitude ; every 
one was eager to learn to read his 
neighbour’s heart in his face. In 
Switzerland, in Germany, in 
France, even in Britain, ftll the 
world became passionate admirers 
of the Physiognomical Science of 
Lavater. 


His books, published in the Ger- 
man language, were multiplied ^y 
many additions. In the enthusiasm 
with which they were studied and 
admired, they were thought as ne- 
cessary in every family, as even the 
Bible itself. A servant would, at 
one time, scarcely be hired till the 
descriptions and engravings of La- 
vater had been consulted, in careful 
comparison, with the lines and fea- 
tures of the young man’s or wo- 
man’s countenance. The same 
system was eagerly translated into 
the French language ; and, as the 
insight into character and secret in.- 
tention which it promised, was in- 
finitely grateful to female curiosity, 
all the pretenders to wit, taste, and 
fashion, among the lively women of 
France, soon became distractedly 
fond of it. It was talked of as a 
science susceptible of mathematical 
certainty : and was applauded at 
capable of endowing man with 
the power of omniscient intuition 
into the hearts and intentions of his 
fellows. 

But, even after the first charm 
had been dissolved, Lavater still re- 
tained many disciples. He conti- 
nued to cultivate physiognomy, and 
was still eagerly visited by travel- 
lers passing near the place of his 
residence. By some of his adver- 
saries he was idly and unjustly ac- 
cused as an insidious Jesuit, who, 
under pretensions about physiog- 
nomy, pursued some vast and mis- 
chievous designs. His Theological 
Opinions took a colour from his 
Physiognomical ones ; and he be- 
came the abhorrence of the ortho- 
dox. His private life was simple, 
and even devoutly pious. His 
wife had became, as well as himself, 
a great Physiognomist. He was 
always an early riser, and used 
never to take his breakfast, till he 
had, in his own mind, earned it by 
the performance of some literary 
task. 

He 



Death and Execution of a Corn-Buyer . 


He was, at the dawn of the 
French revolution, not at all advetse 
to it. Even when it began to pe- 
netrate into Switzerland, he did 
not passionately declare against it ; 
but when he saw his native coun- 
try become a prey to the excesses 
of Jacobinism, bis indignation was 
earnestly roused, and he wrote 
some eloquent pieces against the 
oppressions of the French. He 
favoured the momentary counter- 
revolution. He was cruelly at- 
tacked and wounded by the French 
soldiers when that counter-revolu- 
tion was suppressed. His death 
was in consequence of those 
wounds. It may revive his fame, 
and excite a new curiosity for the 
perusal of his works. 


Humorous Account of the 
Death and Execution of 
a Corn-Boxer. 

Extract of a Letter from Arundel, dated 
January 23. 

T HE following singular occur- 
rence took place here, yester- 
day : — A lady passing along one of 
the bye streets, was greatly shocked 
on observing a man, decently appa- 
relled, lying, along, motionless, by 
a heap of rubbish. Conjecturing 
that he had fallen in a fit, the lady, 
who is philanthropy personified, 
caused the body to be immediately 
conveyed to a neighbouring house, 
and sent for a Surgeon to breath a 
vein. The practitioner having pre- 
pared his lancet, and the lady in the 
burry and alarm of the moment, 
having loosed her garter for a ban- 
dage, the disciple of Esculapius 
lifted up the arm, which fell again 
without sense or motion, and hav- 
ing in vain felt and refelt for a 
pulse, which was not to be found, 
declared, with an emphasis, “ That 
it was no use at all at all 1 (for he 
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is an Hibernian) for him to take 
blood from a man who had none in 
his veins; for sure enough the jon- 
tleman was no longer a member of 
our sublunary system !” The lady 
enquiring how long he supposed his 
patient had been dead, he replied, 
frith great sagacity, “ that he was 
pretty certain he had ceased to ex- 
ist from the moment the breath had 
gone out of his body." Having 
returned his lancet to its case, taken 
his fee, and made his bow, the Un- 
dertaker was 'sent for to perform 
the funeral obsequies, who, on go- 
ing to measure the corpse, observed 
something sticking out through an 
opening in the waistcoat, which he 
immediately applied his hand to and 
dragged forth, exclaiming, “ that 
the deceased had certainly been 
turned out to browse in the mea- 
dows, like Nebuchadnezzar of old, 
and that the heat of the stomach 
had turned the grass he had eaten 
into hay !” In a word, the poor 
gentleman, the subject of so much 
commiseration and alarm, proved 
to be no other than the effigy of * 
certain Corn-Buyer, which had, in 
the fore part of the day, undergone 
the discipline of a pacibulary sus- 
pension on a gallows, erected in 
the market-place, with a placart, 
informing of the nature of the of- 
fence, viz. raising the price of corn 
at the market, by giving a greater 
price for what was offered at a less. 
This figure, after hanging for seve- 
ral hours, was ordered by the Ma- 
gistrates to be cut down, and being 
thrown into a bye lane, gave rise to 
the foregoing ludicrous circum- 
stance.— in the evening, a great 
number of boys and others with 
lighted torches, resembling, both by 
their appearance-and horrid yells, 
a legion of imps from the regions 
below, claimed their destined prey ; 
which having carried in procession 
through all the streets in the town, 
consigned it finally to the fiames in 
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the market-place, anjidst the exe- 
cration of numbers of poor people ; 
and, it being market-day, in the 
presence of numerous Corn-Buyers 
and Jobbers, on whom it is to be 
hoped it may have operated as a 
salutary admonition. 


Biography of Sir Edmund 
Mason, 

The Rival of Don Quixotte, and of the 
Emperor Paul. 

D IED lately, at Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, Edmund Ma- 
son, a man remarkable, as being in 
spi-it, integrity, disorder of imagi- 
nation, and even a ray of intellec- 
tual ability, the living representative 
of the inimitable hero Cervantes. 
Though perfectly harmless, he was 
constantly accoutred in arms. He 
fancied himself the greatest General 
of the age; related deeds achieved 
by his arm in battle which no other 
mortal could equal ; believed that 
Kings and Emperors — not accept- 
ing the Emperor Paul — had vied in 
conferring on him every imaginable 
title and badge of honour. Mason 
supposed, that he had enjoyed the 
confidential friendship and admira- 
tion of the late Great Frederick of 
Prussia. From his foreign corres- 
pondents, he told that Immense 
remittances were sent for the sup- 
port of his dignity ; yet, he was 
ever without money— from the 
difficulty, as he told, of cashing bills 
of exchange for millions. 

He was decorous and dignified 
in manners, cleanly in his person, 
temperate in his diet. 

In love with the fancied Princess 
of some undiscovered island, he would 
not suffer one of the fair sex about 
him to touch even his little finger. 
His bed was a roomy wooden 
chcr.t, from which his mufket was 
constantly levelled. He was in his 


latter years confin'd ; but the con- 
finement was reconciled to his 
mind, by the persuasion that he 
resided in it as the governor of the 
Castle. 

He was the author of the origi- 
nal plan for draining and enclosing 
the common of Widemarsh, near 
Hereford. He was by birth a 
gentleman. 


The Hare in its Form. ’ 

T HE present Month’s Number 
will be found ornamented 
with two Copper-plates. That 
which is to be placed to face this 
page, is. The Hare in its Form. The 
manner in which this animal places 
itself to repose in the day, has al- 
ways been noticed as singular; for 
he sleeps in his form or seat all day, 
and feeds and copulates in the 
night. In winter, he chooses a 
form exposed to the South, and in 
summer to the North. In summer 
a Hare will not sit in bushes, but 
in corn-fields and open places: in 
winter they sit near towns and vil- 
lages, in tufts of thorns, brambles. 
See. The Hare, though ever so 
frequently hunted, seldom leaves 
the place where she was brought 
forth, or even the form in which 
she usually sits. The Hare is sap- 
posed to emit very little scent, 
whilst quietly sitting in her form, as 
dogs have been known to jump 
over, and even tread upon her. 
The lips of the Hare continually 
move sleeping and waking, and the 
eye is too big and round for the lid 
to cover it, even when asleep ; so 
that the creature sleeps, as it were, 
on the watch. In truth, the Hare 
is endowed with all those instincts 
which are necessary to its own pre- 
servation, and evince the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator of all 
things. 


Necessartc 
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V» i 

Necessary Cautions and 
Instruction* to Young 
Sportsmen. 

[In a Letter te a Friend.'] 


Learn, to be wise from other f barm : , 

And you wilt do right well ! 

The writer of the following Letter might, 
perhaps, have made it more impressive, 
if he had collected into one view a 
number of the accidents which have 
happened, from the ignorance, or negli- 
gence, of those who take cons in 
hand ; but he fears that any deficiency, 
on this melancholy head, will be but 
too readily supplied by roost of his 
readers ! 

He has introduced the name of only one 
person, and that for the purpose of re- 
cording the good judgment of a keen 
and high-spirited Sportsman, whose ( 
apprehensions were well founded, as 
appears by one of the few accidents 
alluded to. That which relates to the 1 
"blowing up of a powder-ilalk, in the 
a£t of loading, points out a source of 
danger seldom taken into consideration. 
r 

DEAR SIR, 

I N answer to your question* on 
the subject of Shooting, and 
particularly referring yourself to 
my opinion on doublebarrelled Guns, 

I shall endeavour to give you such 
hints as my experience may render 
of any service to you. 

Whether a sportsman, who has 
the perfect management of a double 
gun, can kill more game with it in 
a season, than he or another per- 
son, cteteris paribus, an with a single, 
is not here the question; but whe- 
ther the many circumstances of in- 
convenience and danger attending 
the double, do not overbalance the 

advantages, admitted to their fullest 
extent ; and whether, upon the 
whole, it is desirable for a young, 
or indeed any, sportsman, to use 
one. ' 

You are aware that we adopted 
tjie double gun from the French; 
Vol. XVII. No, too. 


among whom the few who, under 
the old government, had the li- 
berty of .shooting, frequently got 
more shots in one day than you do 
in a month. From the abundance 
of game, they had the opportunity 
of picking their shots, which made 
very small charges answer their 
purpose ; besides that, their shoul- 
ders could not have supported such 
as we find mpTe effectual. The 
smallness of the charge required, 
admitted of the French guns being 
made so slight, that many persons 
in this country have supposed their 
iron of a quality superior to ours ; 
but many of them have been .burst 
here, with very moderate charges. 

I shall mention one instance of their 
extreme thinness — that I had once 
a double gun from the reputed best 
'maker in Paris, in which the pat- 
i tern of the ornaments chased on 
1 each side of the sight were dis- 
1 tinctly seen indented, on looking 
through the barrels. Because the 
French guns are usually made too 
slight for our purpose, it does not 
follow that we cannot make them 
safe ; but the fact is, that, from 
1 fear of over-weight, and of the 
breech being made so wide that 
the left cock should be reached 
with difficulty, we have made them 
so slight, that, I am sorry to say, 

I could furnish you with a well- 
attested catalogue of double guns, 
of English make, burst within these 
few years, attended with various 
injuries. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that the objection 
of the locks being' too far separated, 
is intirely removed by one of the 
patents now in force, by which the 
utmost strength required may be 
introduced at the breech. 

That you may not suppose I re- 
commend high loading, I muft 
explain myseif more fully, by ob- 
serving that, if a man expects to 
get fifteen or twenty shots in a day, 
it will be of no advantage to him to 
X use 
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use such a charge as would be 
more agreeable to his shoulder, in 
case he should get two hundred ; 
and that one ounce and three quar- 
ters, or seven-eighths, cf shot, will 
tell better in the field than the 
Frenchman’s charge-meagre of one 
ounce. Two ounces of shot is the 
charge proposed in Page’s inge- 
nious ' treatise on " Shooting Fly- 
ing yoa will therefore hardly 
think thst my using one ounce and 
three quarters, can class me with 
those shooters against whom the , 
fallowing severe restriction was !e- 
vel ed; at the foot of an advertise- 
ment for pigeon-shooting, at Bil- 
lingbear Warren-house — N. B. No 
person to be allonued to toad with mere 
than four ounces of shot ! — A game- 
keeper, to whom f mentioned this, 
laughed, and said, he thought it 
a pretty fair allowance. On my 
asking him what weight of shot he 
himself used, he answered, that he 
divided one pound into five charges. 

A friend of mine, seeing his 
keeper equipping himself for a pi- 
geon-match, was curious to exa- 
mine the terrors of the prepared 
charge, and trying it with the ram- 
mer, expressed his surprize at 
finding it rather less than usual — 
" Oh ! Sir,” replied the keeper, 
“ I have only put in the powder 
yet.” 

Of this school are t,he wild-fowl 
shooters; in one of whose guns, of 
six feet barrel, I lately measured 
a charge to the height of eleven 
J, tngers — -•* Sir, 1 likes to give my 
gun a belly-full.” 

He who gives a double gun the 
greatest advantage, has both locks 
cocked when he prepares to shoot, 
and discharges each barrel in suc- 
cession, either at separate objects 
or the same, as circumstances may 
require, without' removing the butt 
from his shoulder. Should only one 
•rigger be drawn, there remains 
fee lock cocked : and though there 


may be shooters who have never 
once omitted to let down the un- 
used cock to the half-bent, I appeal 
to numbers, whether they have not, 
at some time or other, detected 
themselves in having loaded one 
barrel while the lock of that which 
remained undischarged was still 
cocked ? — On making this disco- 
very, in his own case, the late Sir 
George Armytage immediately laid 
aside the double gun. But there is 
a noted sportsman still fortunately 
alive in Yorkshire, who discarded 
it on still stronger grouud ; for, 
while he was loading one barrel, 
the charge of the other passed so 
near his body as to tear his waist- 
coat ! 

Though there may be some ad- 
vantage in having both locks cock- 
ed, it is very practicable to take the 
gnn down from the shoulder, On 
having missed a bird with the first 
barrel, cock, and kill the same bird 
with the second barrel. 

If both locks are cocked, it is 
usual to pull the hinder trigger first. 
If the forward trigger is drawn 
first, there is a risk of the fingejc 
slipping over it when it gives way, 
and touching that behind. Whe- 
ther this sometimes happens, or one 
is shaken off by the recoil, or the 
| sears are made so long as to touch 
one another, it is certain that both 
barrels are sometimes unintentio- 
nally discharged by one pull. I 
was witness to this happening in 
the hands of a late keeper, in 
Berkshire, who, twice in succes- 
sion, fired both barrels at once, at 
woodcocks. I was at the edge of 
the cover, and could juft perceive 
an interval between the sound of 
the two explosions. On taxing 
him with the fact, he acknow- 
ledged it, but could give no ac- 
count how it happened ; and 
seemed well satisfied on producing 
bis two birds, most completely 
peppered. 
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If only one lock is cocked, the 
wrong trigger miy be drawn ; and 
not answering the pull, whatever 
part of the work is weakest may be 
straiued, or even broke. 

From the practice of drawing the 
hinder trigger first, when birds are 
wild, and a second shot seldom to 
be had, I have seen persons shoot 
for several days together, without 
firing the right-hand barrel. By 
this means, it is evident that one 
barrel and lock will be worn out 
before the other. When only one 
half of a gun is thus brought into 
use, there seems to be no compen- 
sation for the extra weight : and 
surely a single-barrelled gun, with 
a reasonably larger charge, would 
make a better figure. Indeed, if 
your dogs are broke to lie down 
till you have reloaded, more shots 
may be frequently got with a single, 
than, where they are permitted to 
run in, with a double gun. 

Whether the aim of a double or 
single gun suits your age best, must 
be determined by yourself. Though 
a random sight is more readily 
caught with the former, there seems 
a confusion in it, from the two 
muzzles, breeches, and locks, un- 
favourable to correctness ; and it is 
so different from that of the latter, 
that, whenever you change from 
one to the other, you will hardly 
fail to find an inconvenience. 

There is, indeed, a kind of dou- 
ble gun, known by the name of 
Turnabout, which, however little in 
use at present, has the following 
advantages over that which is in 
fashion 

As there is no lock to be reached 
on the left side, there can be no 
plea for weakening the breech, 
by contracting its width. 

There being only one trigger, no 
mistake can arise from it. 

The aim being the same as with a 
single gun, no inconvenience can 


arise in changing, occasionally 
from one to the other. 

The discharged barrel being regu- 
larly turned below the other, the 
two are equally used ; as are also 
the hammers. 

Those who never cock their gun 
till they raise it to the shoulder, 
cannot be guilty of loading with 
a Jock cocked. 

The muzzle of the barrel to be 
loaded being always uppermost, 
as the butt is on the ground, 
there is less probability of a 
charge being put into the wrong 
barrel ; which, in loading" has- 
tily, sometimes happens. And 
I cannot but think that guns have 
actually been burst, from this 
mistake remaining undiscovered; 
ail the blame being unjustly laid 
on the maker; 

If, however, you should not be 
discouraged by the hazards which 
I have pointed out, the weight, and 
two-fold expence of a double gun. 
and its invidious name in case you 
should be reported to have tres- 
passed on your neighbour with one 
in yonr hand, I shall give you x 
few hints on the management of it; 
concluding with some more general 
cautions. 

If you have discharged only one 
barrel, and are reloading it, before 
you return the rammer bef careful 
to secure the wadding of the unfired 
barrel, which, from the recoil, usu- 
ally becomes loose. This is not 
only necessary, lest the shot should 
fall out, but for safety ; as, in case 
of a space between the shot and 
wadding, the sadden resistance 
which the shot wonld meet with, 
on striking the wadding, might en- 
danger the barrel. I know an in- 
stance of a hand being injured, a few 
years since, by a gun bursting, as it 
was judged, from this cause alone ; 
for one barrel had been fired several 
times in succession, and this pre- 
X 2 caution 
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caution had Viot been taken with 
the other, which burst on the first 
discharge. 

Whether you ram the unfired 
barrel before or after you have 
shotted the other, adopt oneregui.tr 
time for the operation, lest it should 
he entirely omitted. If you leave 
the rammer in the unfired barrel 
till you have pouted shot into the 
other, be careful that none of it 
falls into that which holds the ram- 
mer, as it may jam, so as to give 
you considerable trouble. 

If birds rise together, and near 
the s%>oter, it is not uncommon to 
see him spoil one, with the first 
barrel, that the other may be shot 
at a proper distance ; and, if the 
first is shot well, the second has fre 
quently got so far as to be only 
wounded, or missed. If there is a 
very small interval between the 
time of their rising, the Turnabout 
will answer your purpose as well as 
the common double gun ; and I 
have shewn that it has some advan- 
tages over it. 

Let mp striflly enjoin you to 
forbear cocking your gun, till you 
are actually raising it to the shoul- 
der : be assured, that it is perfectly 
unnecessary ; and that if you are 
even in expectation of a rabbit 
crossing a narrow path before you, 
no advantage will be gained by it. 
But, if there should be any, a little 
reflection will convince you that it 
is too dearly purchased, by a prac, 
tice which has given rise to so many 
accidents. I have a pleasure in 
considering that I have not only 
trained young sportsmen in the 
right way, but have reclaimed 
even old offenders from this dange- 
rous habit. 

I have seen a gun fired, unin- 
tentionally, by awkwardness in let- 
ting down the cock from the whole 
to the half-bent. To avoid this, be 
careful not to remove your thumb 
front the cock, till after having let 


it pass beyond the half-bent, and 
gently raising it again, you hear 
the sound of the sear catching the 
tumbler. 

On account of guns being usually 
carried in the field with the muzzle 
pointed to the left, and the exe- 
crable practice of keeping them 
• ocked,. if you have occasion to 
shoot with a stranger, 1 shall advise 
you to plead for the right-hand 
station, that you cannot bit a bird 
flying (o the left. With a 'game- 
keeper, take the right hand w ithout 
ceremony. In getting over a fence, 
except you are well assured of your 
new companion’s care, it will be 
safer to compliment him with the 
honour of preceding yotf : an ho- 
nour which, by the bye, in a thick 
black-thorn hedge, it may require 
some little" speechifying to force 
| upon his modesty. You will other- 
wise frequently find, that, while 
| you were passing the hedge, his 
gun — - cocked — had kept guard— 
with good aim at your back ; and, 
except you file off as soon as you 
are clear, the same aim will be 
kept up till he is clear of the hedge 
likewise. Should you remonstrate, 
the usual answer is, “ My dear sir, 
I assure you, I am remarkably 
careful.” 

Should he appear to consider a 
cocked gun as the best tool to beat 
bushes with, tell him you are too 
nervous to touch a feather in com- 
pany, and get out of shot as fast as 
you can. 

When you cross a ditch, be 
upon your guard, that, in case of 
falling, your muzzle may be imme- 
diately directed upwards. Few 
persons, indeed, have sufficient 
practice in falling, to bring this 
to a regular habit ; but, remember 
that you may fall ! 

If you should think it necessary 
to put your gun into any attendant’s 
hands, cither for a time or to be 
carried home, let me recommend 

to 
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to you to secure the flint, or ham- 
mer, by some sort of case, which 
any man may invent and make of 
leather himself: or go a step far- 
ther, and draw the charge. I do 
not approve of shaking out the 
priming; in which case the gun 
will be considered as unloaded, 
except that the rammer is put into, 
and left in, the barrel. And it is 
a fact, that guns have been fired, 
when no priming has appeared in 
the pan. 

I shall here point out a source of 
danger to which you are exposed, 
from the charge of powder which 
you are in the aft of pouring into 
the barrel being inflamed, either 
by tow left in it after cleaning, or 
a part of the wadding remaining on 
fire within. I can hardly suppose 
this to have happened where card- ! 
wadding was used : it may from 
paper; but tow seems 'more ha- 
zardous. In some instances, the 
charge alone has been inflamed, the 
top of the flask having been re- 
moved in time, or the slider pre- 
venting communication with its 
contents. But it has happened 
that the whole flask has been blown 
up; and not many months since, in 
the case of agentleman in a northern 
county, attended with the loss of 
sight. This hazard is easily ob- 
viated, by any method of detach- 
ing the measured charge of powder 
from the flask, before it is poured 
into the barrel. 

In drying gunpowder, be careful 
to separate from your magazine, of 
whatever kind, the mere quantity 
which you wish to dry at once, 
suppose five or six charges : thijs, 
in case of an accident, you may 
escape, like myself, with burnt eye- 
brows and eye-Jashes.— But, should 
you pour into a shovel, unfortu- 
nately over heated, from your 
stock, even of a single pound, how- 
ever cerebri ftlieem, nothing will 
save you. 


I remember your laughing at 
my hyper-caution, when, handling 
various guns in the maker’s shop, 
I shifted the muzzle, so that, at no 
one instant, any one was pointed 
at a limb of the several persons 
around us. I was not then ex- 
erting any particular care ; the 
practice was habitual to me ; and 
I wish to impress upon your mind, 
that, with respect to the muzzle 
being suffered, during the fraction 
of a second, to' point towards any 
human being, a gun should always 
be considered as loaded. How have 
the numerous accidents happened, 
from the kitchen wit of terrifying 
the maids, by threatening to shoot 
them, but in presuming guns not 
to be loaded ? In some of these 
cases, the trigger has been drawn 
unintentionally ;— in others, with at, 
view to study the passion of terror 
in the human countenance, (inex- 
cusable thus, even in a painter) 
by snapping the lock ;— sometimes, 
in a struggle, from persons interfe- 
ring. This speciesof frolic, I fear, 
has not been totally confined to the 
kitchen ; — but, on this head, I clause 
to be silent. 

I have not written thus, to deter 
you from a captivating amusement, 
but to enable you to enjoy it with 
greater security. Many of your 
friends could have told you all that 
I have done, and much more, but, 
till they shall take the trouble to do 
it, neglect-not what I have intended 
for your advantage. 


Russian Manners. 

Those who may conceive that the manners 
of the Russian take a tincture from hi, 
constitution, and that he is as rugged as 
he is hazdy, will be astonished at the 
following account, which is given o£ 
them by a reftdent at Moscow : 

T HE gentleness of the Russians 
is universally remarked.— 
Would you believe that, in the 

Play- 
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Play-house, the pit never hisj ? 
They content themselves with no: 
applauding bid actors; but, if the 
Play is not interesting, a conversa- 
tion is begun, becomes almost ge- 
nera!, and so noisy, that what is 
passing on the stage can no longer 
be heard ; and if every person does 
not take part in it, those to whom 
it is disagreeable are too polite to 
shew their di-content. 

I was yesterday at the Play-honse. 
A Play of Visin’s was acted; it 
is one of the most favourite in the 
whole Russian collection ; it is 
called the Nidorost, that is, “ The 
Scholar .” I shall not carry you 
through all the details of this piece, 
which turns entirely upon the edu- 
cation which certain parents, ordi- 
narily inhabiting the country, and 
lately arrived at Moscow for the 
education of their children, wish to 
give them. Ail the humour of the 
piece is founded on the industry of 
the son, the catlessness of the 
masters, and the blindness of the 
parents. The following is the de- 
nouement : — 

The Aunt, a woman of accom- 
plished manners, arrives to see her 
Nephew. T hey inform her of their 
incredible good fortune, in having 
found a French Preceptor, who is 
far above all praise. She wishes 
to see this admirable man. — He 
appears. — What 1” cries she; 
*» This is the Coachman I had at 
Petersburgh.” — '* We are delighted 
that you know him !” say the pa- 
rents.” “ He is then really a French- 
man 1” and the latter, without 
troubling himself, advances to pay 
his respects to his old acquaintance — 
«• He was, besides,” says the Aunt, 
“ a very good Coachman.” — 
“Wonderful!” answered the pa- 
rents ; and, as it is much easier to 
manage a child than two horses, 
they are charmed with the aeqai- 
tition they have made. The whole 


concludes with a general conversa- 
tion, in which the metamorphosed 
Coachman takes his part, to the sa- 
tisfaction of every person, & c. 


Russian Amusements. 

Extract of a Letter from a Traveller, 
dated from Moscovo. 

F OR these three months have I 
now been traversing Russia, 
the only country in the world in 
which a man is worst received for 
money, and best by those whom he 
cannot pay ; in which the inn- 
keepers are the most slovenly and 
inattentive, and private families 
the most hospitable and kind. I 
know not well what to say of this 
contrast : I have found it some- 
times just, and sometimes false j 
but, on the whole, I think that, 
for travellers, industry will still be 
better to be met with than hospi- 
tality. 

At last I am at Moscow. No- 
thing. can be more singular, in 
every respect, than the aspect of 
this city. It seems to contain two 
nations.-— The one inhabit Palaces, 
speak French, converse about fa- 
shions and dresses, compose music, 
train hoises to go to the Opera, give 
a thousand rubles a year for a 
house, and an hundred for a well- 
trained Canary-bird — The other 
lodge in huts, constructed in the 
manner of .those of' savages, wear 
long beards, know nothing of the 
Play - house, enervate themselves 
with drinking spirits, on Sundays 
quarrel about nothing like children, 
and are appeased in the same man- 
ner, as soon as two or three buckets 
of water are thrown on the dispu- 
tants, which are always kept in 
readiness for this purpose, in the 
places where the people assemble. 
— On the one hand is civilization in 

all 
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all its luxury ; on the other, the 
state which borders on barbarism. 
The difference of education thus 
forms the only cause of this most 
perceptible difference. Whoever 
he may be that presents himself to 
a Russian, will be well received, 
provided he can amuse. Put the 
desire of amusement appears to be 
most powerful among the inhabi- 
tants of Moscow. 

. On the 1st of May, the whole 
city is in motion : all the carriages 
brilliant in appearance., all the live- 
rips new and shewy. are on the 
promenade, called The German Fa- 
bles, where they eat under tents 
and under trees. During the re- 
mainder of the summer, every per- 
son who has not fled from Moscow 
to the country, is to be seen con- 
stajjtly at the Vauxhall, in the Pa- 
lace Gardens, in those of Count 

Orloff, of Paschkoff, &c -But the 

winter is the true season of plea- 
sure : on its approach, an hundred 
thqusand persons return to Mas- 
cow : the streets, covered with 
snow, become so much the better: 
the ice of the Meska affords a new 
romenadc ; and the colds here 
ave, as I am assured, a pleasant- 
ness altogether peculiar. I can, on 
Sundays, go and shew myself in a 
sledge or a carriage, in the street 
Pokroskaia, or, figure away at the 
courses on the ice of the Meska— - 
“ But take good care,” said a man 
to me, who understood these things 
well, “ that if your sledge is drawn 
by two horses, it is necessary that 
one of them should always gallop, 
and that his companion should at 
the same time trot, without discon- 
certing him.” 

However strange the above may 
appear to an Englishman, I have 
found that, if [ neglected this 
generally observed regulation, I 
would do well, at least for a con- 
siderable time, not tp shew myself 
in good company. 


French Thratricais. 


A New Play lias been lately 
brought oqt in Paris, called 
The Calvinists; or, Ylllars at Nismes, 
The plot is as. follows:— 

A respectable Merchant; named 
Daubusson,. has taken to his : house 
the children of a proscribed Cal- 
vinist, and hw collected the wreck* 
of their fortune. Hts son falls in 
love with the daughter of the pro- 
scribed Calvinist, and jojns the 
troops of Cavelier, the chief of the 
rebels. Daubusson, ffio'ugh a Ca- 
tholic, is exposed to great suspi- 
cion, and he is denounced to Villart 
as a favourer of the Calvinists.-^ 
This General, who assists with 
great reluctance in the measure* 
.which are taken against the Reli- 
gionists, wishes to ascertain the 
truth ,of the charges against Dau- 
busson, and fixes his bead-quarter* 
in his house /f "'He immediately per- 
ceives him to be ah honest man, 
and offers Him his assistance; but 
Daubusson, who is-conscious of the 
rectitude of his motives,’ jjetsists in 
avowjng all the changes brought 
against him. Yillari' fi at a loss 
how to aft, wvhcn thp two Children 
of the proscribed Calvinist throve 
themselves at his feet, and suppli- 
cate him in favour oftheir benefac- 
tor.^ _ The ydung g|H plqads hl$ 
caus’e with great earnestness, and 
at length succeeds," ‘A perfidioh* 
friend, who had carried on a cor- 
respondence with the rebels; and 
who had secretly accused 'Daubusson, 
is detected by Yillars, and punished. 
And, finally, Cavelier a g fees to the 
propositions of the Marshal, and 
young Daubusson, who had been 
taken prisoner, is unifed to Sophia. 

This piece was nqt. very favour- 
ably received, Indeed the dread- 
ful persecutions which have of lat? 
been experienced, make us feel 
but little interest in those of so 
remote a period. 
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Tuck of a French Quack. 


A Gentleman, after having ruined 
his fortune by extravagance, 
bethought himselfof turning quack. 
He attempted at Paris without suc- 
cess, and then directed his views to 
the provinces. He arrived at Ly- 
ons, and announced himself as 
“ the celebrated Dodor Mantaccini, 
•who can restore the dead to life!" and 
be declared that, in fifteen days, 
be would go to the public church- 
yard, and excite a general resurrec- 
tion! 

This declaration excited violent 
murmurs against the Doctor, who, 
not in the least disconcerted, ap- 
plied to the Magistrate, and re- 
quested he might be put under a 
uard, to prevent his escape, until 
e should perform his undertaking. 

The proposition inspired tne 
greatest confidence, and* the whole 
city came to consult Doflor Man- 
taccini, and purchase his Beaume de 
Vie. 

As the period for the performance 
of this miracle approached, the anx- 
iety among the inhabitants of Lyons 
encreascd. At length he received 
the following letter from a rich ci- 
tizen : — 

“ The great operation. Doctor, 
which you are going to perform, 
has broke my rest. 1 have a wife 
buried for some time, who was a 
fury ; and I am unhappy enough 
already, without her resurrection. 
—In the name of Heaven, do not 
make the experiment !— I will give 
you fifty Louis to keep your secret 
to yourself!” 

In an instant after, two dashing 
beaux arrived, ftho, with the most 
earnest applications, entreated the 
Doflor not to revive their old father, 
formerly the greatest miser in the 
city ; as, in such an event, they 
would be reduced to the most de- 
plorable indigence. They offered 


him a fee of fixty Louis ; but the 
Doctor shook his head in doubtful 
compliance. 

Scarcely had they retired, when 
a young widow, on the eve of ma- 
trimony, threw herself at the feet 
of the Doctor, and with sobs and 
sighs implored his mercy. In short, 
from morn till night, the Doflor 
received letters, visits, presents, 
fees, to an excess that absolutely 
overwhelmed him. The minds of 
the citizens were so differently and 
violently agitated, some by fear, 
and others by curiosity, that the 
Chief Magistrate of the city waited 
upon the Doctor, and said — 

“ Sir, I have not the least doubt, 
from my experience of your rare 
talents, that you wiH be able to 
accomplish the 'resurrection in our 
church-yard the day after to-mor- 
mw. according to your promise ; 
but I pray you to observe, that our 
city is in the greatest uproar and 
confusion, and to consider the 
dreadful revolution the success of 
your experiment must produce in 
every family. I entreat you, there- 
fore, not to attempt it, but to go 
away, and thus restore the 'tran- 
quility of the city. In justice, 
however, to your rare and divine 
talents, I shall give you an attesta- 
tion in due form, under our seal, 
that you can revive the dead j and 
that it was our own fault we were 
not eye-witnesses of your power.’* 

The certificate was duly figned 
and delivered, and Doctor Man- 
taccini went to work new miracles 
in some other place. In a short 
time he returned to Paris, loaded 
with gold ; where he laughed at 
popular credulity, and spent im- 
mense sums in luxury and extrava- 
gance. A Lady, who was a down- 
right Charlatan in love, assisted in 
reducing him to want ; but he set 
out again on a provincial tour, and 
returned with a new fortune. 
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Different Opinions on the 
Scarcity. 

“ Quot homines, tot sententi*.'’* 

Yv Me Editors of the Sporting 
Macazine. 

Gentlemen, 

T O you, yoqr readers, and the 
world in general, I announce, 
that it was only on Thursday last 
that I travelled in the stage-coach 
from Birmingham to London. That 
in the same coach were six other*, 
namely, a child, two clergymen, 
a button-maker, an apothecary, 
and one more, who was neither a 
divine, nor an apothecary, nor a 
button-maker, but an old woman. 
We all appeared to be people of 
fine speculative dispositions, and 
deeply interested in what was 
passing in the world ; yet, having 
nothing more to do with bread than 
to eat itj with the war than to 
support it; with taxes than to pay 
them ; or with the laws than to 
obey them ; it will naturally be 
supposed that such a party, in 
times so critical, with an oppor- 
tunity so short of discussing sub- 
jects of importance, did not waste 
much of our time in silence, or 
compliments. The preliminaries 
were soon adjusted. The sun 
shone too bright to admit of a doubt 
that it was a very fine day ; and 
the usual resolutions, that the road 
was dull, the coach uneasy, and 
the driver of it a tiresome dog, 
were carried with more unanimity 
than approbation. We then pro- 
ceeded to take the sense of the 
coach upon the subject of the Scar- 
city of Corn. What was said on 
that occasion, I presume to trans- 
mit to you ; and begin by inform- 
ing you, that the conversation arose 
from one of my reverend compa- 
nions asking of the button-maker, 
whether there was now any appre- 
Vol. XVII. No. 10Q. 


hension of disturbances at Bir- 
mingham ? 

Button-Maker. — All is quiet, Sir, 
at present; but God knows how 
long it may continue so — the price 
of corn does not fall. Those that 
have neither money, nor work, nor 
bread, must needs be poor, idle, 
and hungry ; and if hunger breaks 
down stone-walls, no wonder if it 
breaks a baker’s windows. But 
as long as the authors of these mi- 
series find their account in the cause 
of them, the war must continue, I 
suppose ; and the people starve 
on. 

First Clergyman. — I am afraid 
the root of the evil is fixed more 
deeply than in the war. That, 
though long, can only be tempo- 
rary ; our’s is a chronic disorder, 
and therefore more difficult to cure. 1 
Large farms, and the opulence of 
our farmers, are the cause of our 
distress. The quantity of corn in ' 
the country should regulate the 
market, and the market govern the 
farmer ; whereas our farmers are 
now rich enough to direct the mar- 
ket, and the quantity of corn goes 
for nothing. The war has no more 
to do with it than - ■- 

Second Clergyman. — Your rich 
farmers ! How singular it is, my 
dear Sir, that you so wilfully shut 
your eyes upon what forces it upon 
your observation ! In the very na- 
ture of things, the rise and fall of 
corn in the market, must be as sure 
a sign of the scarcity or plenty of 
it, as the pointing of a weather- 
cock is of- the quarter from which 
the wind blows : one would think 
this proposition of itself sufficiently 
evident; even were it not supported 
in the present instance, by wha? 
every one who has eyes in his head, 
and walks about, must see, that 
the crop has this year been very 
deficient. 

Apothecary. — I must confess, that 
| what the gentleman says of his 
Y proposition. 
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proposition, no more meets my idea 
of the thing, than the sight, he al- 
ludes to, does the eyes, that I 
walk about with in my head, On 
the contrary, where I have ob- 
served, the corn has grown well, 
and perhaps was never got in in 
• such good weather: and though 
the farmers have caught the fashion 
of complaining of the crop in ge- 
neral, ask them individually, and 
they will tell you they have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with their 
own. But will the gentleman ac- 
count for the scarcity of Other 
things by his short crop? Or will 
he say that cattle are scarce, or 
that feed is scarce? If the evil is 
general, the cauge can never be 
so partial : and I am convinced, 
that it will be found to be nothing 
more or less than the increasing 
commerce and prosperity of the 
country, which having thrown an 
immense quantity of money into 
circulation, a depreciation of mo- 
ney, or, in other words, a rise of 
every thing must take place, of 
course; that rise naturally begins 
with the necessaries of life ; but, 
in a little time, we shall see the 
price of lahour, of manufactures,’ 
and the rent of land advanced in 
the same proportion ; and then 
what cause will he have to com- 
plain, who pays double what he 
tied to pay for bis dinner, jf he 
receives double wages for his 
work? The uneasiness we at pre- 
sent feel, is the sudden flush of 
health, the beginning of a universal 
glow. 

Button, maker — Say, rather, the 
b spasms of a general debility. It 
is the war that has given to thoge 
that had, and from those that had 
not it has- " they have lost their 
nothing. It has made the poor less 
able to give a fair price, and the 
Tich more able to ask an exorbitant 
one. The wealth you speak of, 
is 3n imaginary capital of funded 


debt, and so far from richei, is real 
poverty. 

Old Woman.— -My notion is, that 
till all forestalled are hanged, or, 
at least, a few for example’s sake, 
we shall never get right again. 
And my bqsband says, he does not 
think the fault is in the farmers ; 
for though they live well, they do 
not make fortunes, or they would 
leave off work, and live like gen- 
tlemen, as other folks do; but he 
says, it is the mealmen and corn- 
factors, who come in between those 
that grow the corn, and those that 
eat it, that do the mischief, and so 
I believe. 

First Clergyman — Indeed the far- 
mers would not have it so much in 
their power to oppress the people, 
were it not for the country banks. 
These I look upon as great evils. 
He, who would otherwise be 
forced to sell his wheat immedi- 
ately, to pay his rent, mortgages 
his stack to the banker, and having 
paid his landlord with the paper, 
waits till he can sell bis corn at an 
enormous price. And the speedy 
communication now established 
between all parts of the country, 
together with the general diffusion 
of common learning, which enables 
farmers to correspond with each 
other more easily, tend to keep up 
the price uniformly throughout the- 
kingdom. 

Old Woman.— Aye: I always 
said w hat would come of all this 
reading and writing. 

Second Clergyman —The present 
distress can never be accounted for 
by any thing of so long standing 
a? country banks. The sensation 
which they produced, would have 
been felt upon their first establish- 
ment ; the crop of that year might 
have been delayed for a time ; but 
upon the approach of the next 
harvest, the farmer must either 
have carried it there with precipi- 
tation, or lost the sale of it; and 
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after that, the corn must have made 
its appearance in a regular manner, 
though perhaps some months later 
than before. The same reasoning 
applies to your other observation, 
and also to the method of selling 
corn by sample. No, Sir, it is a 
real scarcity, arising from a defi- 
ciency of two successive years. 

Button-maker.— \t arises from a 
bloody, expensive, unjust, and 
unnecessary war. 

Clergyman.— It is not war, but 
famine. 

Apothecary . — It is no famine, nor 
even scarcity. 


b 


vile 


Old Woman. — Those 
forestallers— 

lit Clergyman . — Those per- 
nicious country banks— 

2 d Clergyman —If there was 
not a real scarcity— 

Apothecary. — The immense 
influx of wealth — 

Button-maker.— Ho gratify a 
set of 

Myself . — All these, perhaps, 
.may— — — 

But the confusion was now be- 
come general ; and I could collect 
no more, for each was determined 
to discharge himself of his whole 
system, before he attended to what 
another had to offer. It is strange, 
that though all were speakers, no 
order should be kept; and im- 
possible to say what might have 
been the issue of the debate, had 
not the loud cries of the terrified 
infant caused, perhaps, a very sea- 
sonable interrruption of it. H. P. 


The Bailiffs baffled. 


S OME few months ago, a Mr. C. 

a Frenchman, being much in 
debt, was beset continually by the 
Bailiffs ; and being, one morning, 
informed by the maid of the house 
where he lodged, that the Philis- 
tines were hanging about the door, 


he immediately packed up every 
article he had of apparel, even to 
hit shirt, hastened into bed, and 
requested the servant to secure his ■ 
box in her room, telling her if they 
asked for him, to say he was at 
home. They kuocked, and en- 
quired ; and being answered in the 
affirmative, were directed to l^s 
garret. Tapping at his door, they 
were told to come in; and, going 
to the bed-side, they asked if he 
was Mr. C.f 
» Yes.” 

" Then we have a writ against 
you, for—” 

“ Ha! Ha!” said Monsieur.— 
" Let-a me see !— Ha ! You take 
my body ! your writ say.” » 

“ Yes; you must get up, and 
go with us. — Come, make haste, 
and dress yourself!” 1 

“ Begar, I have no dress !” 

“ No dress !— What do you 
mean by that ?— Come, come, we 
can’t loiter here: get up !” 

“ Upon my vard, all my dress 
at de pawnbroker.— You take my 
body ! your writ say. — No dress.” 
And immediately he sprung from 
the bed in puris naturalibus, and 
danced about the room. Being a 
perfect Esau, he made a most gro- 
tesque appearance. 

The myrmidons in vain insisted 
on his dressing; while he reiterated 
“ Take my body!” 

“ Why, who will take you in 
such a state?” 

“ I cannot tell,” said he.—'* You 
take my body 1” 

'* D — n your body!— Come 
along, Flannagan ! — We’ll have 
him as yet, some how or other— 
D-r-n his body 1” and for that time 
they left him. 

TbeFrnchman hastily equipped 
himself, and instantly changed his 
lodging. In a few weeks after,, 
the powerful arrester of mortals seized 
him, and for ever freed him from 
trouble. 
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Modern Arabian Caravans. 

The following account i» given by Ro- 
il ires, one of the French Scavants, 
in a letter dated from Svez, the nth of 
November, of the manner in which the 
Arabs march and encamp, and of their 
customs and mode of living in the 
Desatt. 

T HAT which surprised us most 
on our joining a Caravan of 
Mount Sinai Arabs, was the ordef 
with which the Arabs were encamp- 
ed, which is not usual with the 
Turkish Caravans. Every tribe, 
and every section, is encamped 
separately. Each camp is divided 
into small parties of seven or eight 
Arabs, round A fire, preparing in 
common the provisions which will 
he necessary during the march of 
the next day. 

These preparations occupy a 
part of the Evening : they are prin- 
cipally employed in making bread. 
They mix their flour in a small 
wooden trough, and make paste 
without any leaven, with which 
they make most excellent cakes, 
fn order to dress them, they make 
a. hole in the ground, and, after 
having heated it, they put the cakes 
in, and then cover up the hole with 
camel’s dung. They do not use 
copper plates, as the other Arab 
tribes do. With this bread they 
cat a few handfuls of beans, which 
are taken out of the provisions be- 
longing to .the camels, and which 
they boil in order to soften. This 
is -their only nourishment during 
their journey. They take coffee 
regularly twice a day ; and the 
necessary utensils for preparing it 
form a considerable part of their 

baggage- 

These Arabs appear but little 
attached to the Mahometan reli- 
gion : many of them know nothing 
more of the K.oran than the name 
of Mahomet. Perhaps, when we 
know them better, we shall disco- 


ver more information among them. 
They are almost all cloathed and 
armed in the same manner : their 
principal covering is a long large 
robe, open before, and without any 
sleeves : there are only two holes, 
through which they pass their arms. 
This garment is of coarse wool, 
and at the top it is striped black 
and white. The children have no 
other covering ; but the men wear 
underneath it a kind of shirt of 
white wool, and about the waist 
they wear a leathern belt. Their 
boots are made of buffalo’s skin, 
very clumsily, but they are suffi- 
cient to secure their feet from the 
flints, of which the road is full.— » 
Every one of them, without ex- 
ception, is armed with a two-edged 
dagger, very crooked, and some of 
them are very richly mounted ; but 
the quality of the blades are nearly 
all alike. Those who have the 
best arms, are those who defend 
the Caravans, and they carry a 
match-lock. 

They seemed very contented at 
our travelling with them over the 
mountains. Citizen Coutelle and [ 
visited their encampments, and they 
shewed us the greatest kindness : 
they gave us coffee, and would 
force us to eat some bread dressed 
in camel’s dung. — They seem, in 
general, very much contented with 
the treatment they experience from, 
the French, and with the protec- 
tion which is given to their trade. 
The Sheiks ot the different tribes 
praised the magnificence of the 
Commander in Chief, who had 
made them presents of very- fine 
pelices the evening of their depar- 
ture. We are in as much secu- 
rity among them, as among the 
French. 

In seven days we shall reach Tor, 
which is where we shall rest one or 
two days, before we set out for 
Mount Sinai. We are determined, 
if it is possible, to advance to the 
, Gulph 
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Gulph of Acaba : if we succeed, 
we shall be able to obtain pretty 
authentic information of the whole 
penkula between the two gulph's, 
which terminate the Red Sea in 
the southern part. 


CbERKKNWELL’ Sessions. 
Monday, January 1,2 to. 

T HE business at this place com- 
menced this day, before Wil- 
liam Mainwaring, Esq. 

CAb T- DRIVER. 

Edward Thornton was indicted for 
assaulting Captain Durnford. — It 
appeared that Captain Durnford 
was in a one-horse chaise, on the 
evening of the 8th of November, 
near Kilburn Wells : there not be- 
ing room to pass the cart of which 
the Defendant had the care, and 
he not being near it, Capt. D. was 
induced to touch the fore-horse, in 
order to be able to pass it. Imme- 
diately the Defendant coming up, 
abused Capt. D. and asked him 
what right he had to touch his 
horses. Capt. D. then offered to 
take his number, but was opposed 
by the Defendant, who struck him 
on the shoulder ; upon Which Capt. 
D. knocked him into a ditch, and 
told him he would stand over him 
until hfe told him where he lived, 
and the number of his cart, he hav- 
ing, previous to this, plastered it 
all over with mud, so that the name 
or number could not be perceived. 
Two men came out of a field,, to 
the assistance of the defendant, and 
Capt. D. found it necessary to re- 
turn to the chaise for his sword, 
with which he kept the assailants at 
bay until he made the man inform 
him who he was. 

The Jury immediately found the 
Defendant— Guilty. 

The chairman said, the public 
were much 4^1iged to Captain 


Durnford, for having brought the 
Defendant’s conduct before the 
Court ; that drivers of carts had no ! 
rig'ht to prevent any person from 
looking at their number, whether 
they had been acting amiss or not, 
but in the present instance, the 
Defendant had acted in a vCryCuip- 
able manner. The court there- 
t fore sentenced him to be imprisoned 
in the house of correction for one 
month. 

POACHERS. 

Francis Mattenly and Jams Mats 
tcnly were indicted for assaulting' 
William John Arabin, Esq. on the 
15th of July, at Drayton, in Mid- 
dlesex. 

The Prosecutor stated, that, 
knowing the Defendants to be 
poachers, and seeing them, on the 
day stated in the indictment, with 
an unlawful net, fishing in a small 
river near Drayton, he immediately 
went up to them, being a Magis- 
trate, and in the King’s name de- 
manded them to deliver up their 
net. They refused so to do, at 
the same cime damning him and 
the King ; on which he endeavour- 
ed to lay hold of the net, in order 
to v/rest it from them, when he 
was immediately struck by the fa- 
ther, Francis Mattenly. He still 
persevered in endeavouring to ob- 
tain the net, but was unsuccessful ; 
when the young Mattenly came to 
his father’s assistance with a long 
pike, and made a thrust at the Pro- 
secutor, in the same manner as a 
soldier does when he charges with 
fixed bayonet, and he was. obliged 
to relinquish his purpose. 1 

A witness was called to substan- 
tiate General Arabin’s testimony. 
He stated, that he was upon a hay- 
stack at the distance of near a hun- 
dred yards, and that all he knew of 
the matter was, that they all ap- 
peared to be in a humbug. 

For the Defendants, Richard. 
Bennet was called, who said, that 

he 
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he was in company with them when 
fishing ; that General Arabin came 
op, and caught James Mattenly by 
the collar, saying, “ You rascal ! 
what business have you here ?” 
To which he replied, “ I hope I 
have not done any wrong ! I did 
not mean to offend you.”— -The 
Prosecutor then said, “ If I had 
my pistols, I would shoot yon.” — 
He then told his* son, who Was pre- 
sent, to fetch his pistols: they, 
however, were not brought. 

This witness’s testimony was 
confirmed by two other witnesses, 
with the addition of a Mr. Rolfe, 
who stated the water where they 
were fishing to be on his grounds ; 
and that he had given permission 
to them to fish in it. 

The Jury found the Defendants 
Not Guilty. 


Westminster Sessions. 


assault. 

L AST month, Dalle-way, Clarke, 
and King, three roaring sons 
«f Bacchus, were indjcted for 
an assault upon a*sentinel in St. 
James’s Park. It appeared these 
dashing heroes, one of whom is a 
Bankers’ clerk, one the mate of an 
Indiaman, and the other a trades- 
man in the city, had indulged in 
copious libations at the shrine of 
the jolly god, and, hot with the 
Tuscan grape, were proceeding 
through St. James’s Park, in their 
way to their head-quarters. It was 
at that hour when night is at odds 
with morning; and their noisy re- 
velry rent the spheres, and awoke 
even the sober inhabitants of the 
Royal-Palace. The sentinel, as- 
tounded at the unexpected invasion 
of these vociferous knights, or rather 
knights-errant, retarded their pro- 
gress with fixed bayonet, and was 
preparing to convey them to durance 


milt till morning ; but they, nothing 
dismayed, threatened to divest him 
of his arms and accoutrements, and 
exhibit him in puris natttralibus .— 
They would have carried this threat 
into instant execution, but that they 
were prevented by the arrival of 
the guard. The ensign, who com- 
manded it, was at a loss how to deal 
with such determined opponents, 
and referred to the serjeant for ad- 
vice. They told the ensign, they, 
had bravely stood volleys of grapt- 
shot the whole evening, and did 
not care for any he could fire at 
them : they added he was a s— y- 
nose.boy, and advised him to go to 
school again. They were, however, 
secured, and delivered over to the 
secular arm. 

These facts were all proved ; but, 
as the delinquents had not exceeded 
threats, they were dismissed with a 
suitable lfecture. 


Anecdote . 

. 1 ■ ’ 

A Person happening to call one 
day upon an acquaintance, 
found him exercising his wife^vith 
that discipline that Jobstm tries in 
the Farce of the Demil to Pay ; and, 
being hurt at the ungenerous task 
undertaken by his friend, he begged 
of him, by all the ties of honour, 
to forbear, at the same time asking 
him the occasion of such severe 
treatment. 

“ The occasion is,” said the en- 
raged husband, “ that she will not 
be Mistress in her trwn bouse." 

His friend expressed great asto- 
nishment at the answer, and re- 
marked, ** that the omission was 
such as, he believed, no woman 
ever gave her husband occasion to 
thrash her for before.” 
j “ Ah! but, by G — d,” said 
| the husband, “ my wife won’t be 
Mistress, because she wants to be 
Master P\ 

Extra- 
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Extraordinary Character. 

Memoirs of bird Rokely. 

M ATTHEW Robinson Mor- 
ris, eldest son of Sir Sep- 
timius Robinson, Knt. was born at 
Mount Morris, at his father’s house, 
in Horton, near Hyihe, in the 
.county of Kent, in the year 1712. 
His early years were s ent in this 
place, till he went to Westminster 
School, whence he was admitted 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, a 
pensioner, where he took his de- 
gree of bachelor of laws, and was 
soon after elected a fellow of the 
society, a place which he retained 
to the day of his death. It is not 
unusual at Trinity Hall, for men of 
large fortune to retain their fellow- 
ships. The society consists of 
twelve fellows, two of whom only 
are clergymen, and perform the 
.regular and necessary duties of the 
College, such as those of tutor, 
lecturer, dean i but the other ten 
fellows seldom or never make their 
appearance in Cambridge, unless 
at the twelve days of Christmas, 
at which time the usual hospitality 
pf that season' ^f the year is conspi- 
cuous in the college ; and the lay- 
fellows, having enjoyed good eating 
and drinking, and examined the 
college accounts, return to Doc- 
tor’s Commons, the Inns of Court, 
or their country seats.' Mr. Ro- 
binson, in the early part of his life, 
used sometimes to be of these par- 
ties, where his company was always 
acceptable, and his absence always 
regretted. As heir to a country 
gentleman of considerable pro- 
perty, he was not compelled to 
apply his abilities in the usual pur- 
suits of a laborious and now almost 
technical profession ; he enjoyed 
an introduftion to the higher circles 
pf life, and being possessed of the 
advantages of a liberal education 
and accomplished manners, he 


united the studies of the scholar 
with the occupations of a gentle- 
man, and divided his time very 
agreeably between Horton, Lon- 
don, Bath, and Cambridge. In 
this period of his life, the cele- 
brated peace of Aix-la-Chape!!e 
attracted the atten ion of Europe ; 
and the place appointed for nego- 
tiation, at all times, from its wa- 
ters, of great resort, was mofe 
than usually filled wi:h good com- 
pany. Soon after the ambassadors 
had here taken up their abode, Mr. 
Robinson escorted Lady Sandwich 
to this grand scene of gallantry and 
politics, where the classical taste of 
Lord Sandwich, the eccentricity of 
Wortley Montague, among his 
own countrymen, the prudence of 
Prince Kaunitz, the solidity of the 
Dutch deputies, and the charms of 
their ladies, for the Dutch belles 
carried away the palm of beauty 
at this treaty, afforded him an inex- 
haustible fund of instruction and 
entertainment. Having no official 
employment, and appearing in tnat 
once-envied character of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, his company was 
generally sought after, and the 
ladies of the higher class thought 
their parties incomplete without his 
presence, and the corps diplomatique 
bowed to his credentials. 

Among the women, none more 
sprightly, none more ready to join 
innocent mirth, or to be the subject 
of it, when a mistake in ' his lan- 
guage might give occasion to plea- 
santry ; but foreigners admired the 
strength of his character, when his 
conversation was suited to graver 
subjects, and no man presumed to 
laugh at his mistakes, without re- 
penting of his temerity. Respected 
by the men, and acceptable to the 
women, he was noted here for 3 
singularity which he retained during 
his whole life, a remarkable attach- 
ment to 'bathing. He surprised 
the medical men by the length of 
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bis stay in the hot-bath, very often 
two hours or more at a time, and 
by going in and out without any 
of the precautions which were then 
usual, and which future experience 
has proved to be unnecessary. On 
his return to England, nothing par- 
ticular happened to him till his 
election to Parliament by the city 
of Canterbury, which place he 
represented, and, we may add, 
really represented, for two suc- 
cessive Parliaments. His neigh- 
bourhood to Canterbury, had na- 
turally introduced him to some of 
the higher classes of that city ; but 
he had no idea of a slight acquaint- 
ance with a few only of his con- 
stituents, he would know and be 
known to them all. His visits to 
Canterbury gratified himself and 
them. They were visits to his 
constituents, whom he called on at 
their shops and their looms, walked 
within their market-places, spent 
the evening with at their clubs. He 
could do this from one of hit prin- 
ciples, which he had studied with 
the greatest attention, and main- 
tained with the utmost firmness,— 
the natural equality of man. No 
one was more sensible than himself 
of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of birth, rank, and fortune. 
He could live with the highest, 
and he could also live with the low- 
est in society; with the forms ne- 
cessary for an intercourse with the 
former class, he was perfectly well 
acquainted, and he could put them 
in practice ; to the absence of 
these restraints, he could familiarize 
himself, and could enter into casual 
conversation with the vulgar, as 
they are called, mak’ing them forget 
the difference of rank, as much as 
he disregarded it : hence, perhaps, 
there never was a representative 
more respected and beloved by' bis 
constituents, and bis attention to 
the duties of Parliament entitled 
him to their generation. Indepen- 


dent of all parties, he uttered the 
sentiments of his heart ; lfe weighed 
the propriety of every measure, 
and gave his vote according to the 
preponderance of argument. The 
natural consequence of such a con- 
duct was, in the first Parliament, a 
disgust with the manners of the 
house; and he would have resigned 
his seat at the general election, if 
his father had not particularly de- 
sired him to make one more trial, 
and presented him at the same time 
with a purs?, not such as has lately 
been thought necessary, for the 
party to pay his election expences. 
Mr. Robinson Was re-elected, and 
what will astonish the generality of 
members, made no demand on hi* 
father for election bills ; for, after 
paying every expence with libera- 
lity, he found himself a gainer, in 
a considerable sum, by the election. 
Corruption had not then made such 
dreadful bavock in the mind, as it 
has been our destiny to lament in a 
subsequent period ; yet Mr. R. 
found himself uneasy in the per- 
formance of his duty. He con- 
ceived that a Member of Parlia- 
ment should carry into the house 
a sincere love of his country, sound 
knowledge, attention to business, 
and firm independence— That mea- 
sures were not to be planned and 
adopted in a minister’s parlour, nor 
the House of Commons to be a 
mere chamber of Parliament to re- 
gister his decrees— That in the 
House of Commons every member 
was equal ; that it knew no distinc- 
tion of minister, county-member, 
city-member, or borough-member. 
That each individual member had 
a right to propose, to assist in deli- 
beration, aid by his vote in carrying 
or rejecting a measure, according 
to the dictates of his own mind ; 
and that the greatest traitors, with 
which a country could be curst, 
were such persons as would enter 
into Parliament without any inten- 
tion 


I 
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tion of studying its duties, and ex- Marsh, which, with the Weald of 
amining measures, but with a firm Kent, is bounded to his eye by 
determination to support the mi- Dungeness, Beachy Head, and the 
nister or his opponents, according hills of Sussex and Surrey, and the / 
as the expectation or actual enjoy- ridge of hills on a part of which he 
ment of a place, pension, or emo- stands, and which runs through 
lument derived from administration, nearly the middle of the county of 
led them to enlist under the banners Kent into Surrey. Turning east- 
of one or the other party. Even, ward, lie perceives the sea, and has 
in his time,’ he thought he saw too a glimpse of the coast of France, 
great confidence placed in the heads His view is bounded by hills still 
of party— too little reliance on pri- higher, as he turns to the north; 
vate judgment — too v little attention but from the top of these hills, at 
to parliamentary duties. The uni- half a mile distance from the spot 
form success of every ministerial pn Which he stands, he commands 
measure did not accord with his the same extensive prospect over 
ideas of a deliberative body, and the Marsh and West Kent, which 
he determined to quit a place in is enriched on a fine day by the 
which he thought himself incapable view of the coast of France from 
of promoting the public good ; and Boulogne to Calais, seeming scarcely 
where he was determined not to to be separated from the island, 
be aiding or abetting in any other At the bottom of these hills stands 
measures. To the great regret of the family mansion, a substantial 
his constituents, he declined the offer brick house, with offices suited to 
of representing them at the next the residence of a man with four or 
election ; and no future entreaties five thousand a year. When Mr. 
could induce him to resume ar, oc- R. came to the estate, there were 
cupation in which, as he told them, about eight hundred acres round 
better eyes were required than his the house, partly in his own occu- 
to see, better-ears to hear, and bet- pation, partly let out to tenants r 
ter lungs to oppose the tricks of they were allotted into fields of va- 
future ministers. rious dimensions, bounded by the 

By the death of his father, in substantial hedges so well known 
the second period of his parliamen- to be the ornament of Kent, but 
tary life, Mr. Robirtson came into cutting the ground into too many 
possession of the paternal estate, minute parts for picturesque beauty, 
and had now a full opportunity of There was a garden walled in, and 
realizing his own schemes of life.— suitable roads to .the house. Mr. R. 
About twelve miles from Canter- took the whole of this land into his 
bury, on the ancient Roman road own occupation as soon as possible ; 
leading to the Portus Lemanus, the and nature, with his occupancy, 
present Lympne, by turning a few began to resume her rights. .The 
paces to the left, the walker, who only boundaries on his estate were, 
has been fatigued as much by the soon, only those which separated 
uniformity as the roughness of the his land from that of his neighbours, 
road, feels, on a sudden, his heart Adieu to the use of gates or stiles 
expanded by a most extensive pros- in the interior ; they were left to 
pect, which he commands from a gradual decay. The soil was not 
lofty eminence. Before him, and disturbed by the labours of horse 
under his feet, at a distance of five and man ; the cattle had free liberty 
or six miles, commences the vast to stray wherever they pleased; 
flat, known by the name of Romney the trees were no longer d.sno- 
Yol. XVII.— No. too. * Z noured 
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noured by the axe of the woodman; 
the pollards strove to recover their 
pristine vigour ; the uniformity of 
hedges and ditches gradually dis- 
appeaied; the richest verdure cloath- 
fd both hills and valleys; and the 
master of the mansion wandered 
freely in his grounds, enjoying his 
own independence arid that of the 
brute.creation around him. 

_ The singularity of this taste ex- 
cited naturally a great deal of Curio- 
sity, and, as usual, no small degree 
of censure. But, whatever may 
be objected on the score of profit, 
it is certain that the gain on the 
scale of picturesque beauty was, 
we might almost say, infinite. In 
a national view, the subject admits 
" of much discussion; but the ques. 
tion has seldom been fairly Stated 
and argued. The point is, could 
these acres have produced so much 
food, and cloathing, and implements 
for manufactures, if they had been 
subject to tillage and the usual 
mode of agriculture? In these 
times of agricultural curiosity, the 
question becomes interesting ; but 
' the present limits do not permit us 
to enter into the whole of Mr. R’s 
views in the management of his 
affairs. But the gaps in the hedges, 
the growing up of the pollards, and 
the verdure of the grounds, might 
have been supportable, if the coach- 
roads also had not disappeared, the 
coach-house become useless, the 
gardens been trodden under foot 
by horses and oxen, and the hay- 
' lofts superfluous. At the same 
time that nature resumed her rights 
over his fields, she took full posses- 
sion of the master, and gave him 
the active use of his limbs. The ! 
family. coach stirred not from its 
place to the day of his death : he 
seldom got into a chaise, and per- 
formed long journeys oa foot. Na- 
turally of a tender and delicate 
constitution, he thus became har- 
dened to all weathers, and enjoyed 


' his faculties and spirits to the day 
of his death. Indulging himself in 
these peculiarities, in which by the 
; way, to^say the worst of them, he 
| was no man’s enemy but his own, 
he kept up a considerable inter- 
couise with his neighbours, and 
a correspondence with characters 
eminent in the political world : ho 
j published a pamphlet in the Ame- 
rican war, replete with sound sen,e, 
and which procured, among other 
marks of respect, a journey from 
London to Bath, by a person with 
I the express view, and extreme de- 
sire, of conversing with its authon 
I He reprobated, during the whole 
of that unnatural contest, the con- 
duct of administration j and the 
men cf Kent, who were not at that 
time subdued by (ministerial influ- 
j ence, listened with pleasure to its 
firm opponent, at their county 
meetings. 

' ' ' (To be continued). 

EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENT. 

On Monday, the ;th I nst . the following, 
very extraordinary Incident occuircd at 
St. Ive’s, in Cambridgeshire. 

A Bullock walked into the pas- 
sage of the Royal Oak pub- 
lic-house, in that town; and the 
stair- case door being open, it went 
up stairs into the dining-room, and 
run with such violence against the 
front window (which was a sash) 
as to drive the whole of the win- 
dow-frame into the street, where 
the animal fell also (the height of 
more than ten feet), bat, apparently, 
without receiving any material in- 
jury, although so much terrified 
that it ran with great precipitancy 
down to the bridge ; and being 
stopped there, it leaped over the 
side thereof in to the river, when it 
was carried down the current sa 
rapidly, from a very high flood, that 
it has never since been heard of. 

. . For 
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For lit Sporting Magazine. 

THE EQUESTRIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

A Philosophical traveller, in his 
journey through the world, 
was my honest friend Jack Easy.— 
Jack came to a good fortune at the 
death of his- father, and mounted 
his hobby without its ever having 
been properly broke in : he can- 
tered oyer the plains of Fancy, 
went off in a full gallop to the road 
of Dissipation, and leaped over all 
§he five-barred gates of Advice and 
Discretion. It may naturally be 
supposed, that, before long, his 
Ally gave him a fall : poor Jack 
came down, sure enough ; but hd 
only shook himself, brushed olf the 
dirt of the road, and mounted again 
in as high spirits as ever, excepting 
that he now began to sit firmer in 
the saddle, and to look about him. 
This, however, did not hinder him 
from getting into a swamp called a 
Law-Suit, where he remain*! a 
considerable time before he could 
get out. His fortune was now re- 
duced from some thousands to a 
few hundreds; and, by this time, 
no man better knew the way of 
Life than my friend Jack Easy. — 
He had been through all the dirty 
cross-roads of Business, Money-lend- 
ing, Bankruptcy ,• and Law ; and 
had, at last, arrived at a gaol. 

My friend Jack, however, did 
not despond. He consoled himself | 
with the reflection that he was a 
single man : some of his misfor- 
tunes were the consequences of his 
own imprudence, others of unfore- 
seen accidrtits, and most of them 
originated from his good-nature 
and generosity. He, however, 
never excused ; he lumped them all 
Together, took them in good part, 
and blamed nobody but himself: 
he whistled away his troubles, and 
repeated— 

} am out of Fortune’s power ! 

He, who’s down, can sink no lower. 
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The Goddess, however, put on 
her best smiles, and paid Jack a 
visit in the King’s Bench, in the 
shape of a handsome legacy. Jack 
smiled at the thing, being, as he 
called it, so extremely aprepos, and 
once more mounted his nag. He 
now rode more cautiously, turning 
into the road of Economy, that led 
to a comfortable inn with the sign 
of Competency over the door. He 
had borrowed a martingale from an 
old hostler, called Experience; and 
he now, for the first time in his life, 
used a curb. He began already to 
find, that, though he did not gallop 
away as formerly, yet he went on 
his journey pleasantly enough.— 
Some dashing riders passed him, 
laughing at his jog-trot pace : but 
he had no occasion to envy them 
long ; for, presently, some of them 
got into ruts, others were stuck fast 
in bogs and quagmires, and the rest 
were thrown from their saddles, to 
the great danger of their necks, 
i Jack Easy, mean while, jogged on 
| merrily : hot or cold, wet or dry, 

| he never complained : he now pre- 
I ferred getting off, and opening a 
gate, rather than leaping over it; 
and smiled at an obstacle, as at a 
turnpike where he mud necessarily 
pay toll. 

The man who is contented, ei- 
ther to waik, trot, or canter through 
Life, has by much the advantage of 
hts fellow-travellers : he suits him- 
self to all paces, and seldom quar- 
rels with the tricks which the v jade 
Fortune is sometimes disposed to 
play him. You might now spe_ 
Jack Easy walking his hobby along 
the road, enjoying the scene aroupd 
him, with contentment sparkling in 
his eyes. If the way happened to 
be crowded with horsemen and car- 
riages, yop might observe him very 
readily taking his own side of the 
road, and lotting them pass. If it 
began to raip, or blow. Jack only 
pulled up the collar of hisgreat coat, 
* Z z flapped 
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flapped his hat, and retreated to 
the little hedge, that Philosophy af- 
forded him, till the storm was over. 
—Thus my friend. Jack Easy, came 
an with a jog-trot to the end of his 
journey, leaving his example behind 
him for the good of other travellers, 
as a kind of finger-post. 


Extraordinary Sporting 
Intelligence, &c. 

To /^Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 
Gentlemen, 

I F you think the following Sport- 
ing Occurrences worthy of in- 
sertion, by giving them a place in 
your entertaining Magazine, you 
will oblige, your’s, &c. 

A Subscriber. 

“ On Wednesday, the 24th of 
December, the hounds of Mr. Loder 
threw off at Eaton Furzes, and af- 
ter drawing a large scope of heath 
country, were proceeding to Wyt- 
ham Woods (belonging to the 
Earl of Abingdon), when they 
found an out-lying Fox, near 
Whitby Farm, who, upon being 
roused, went off in high stile, the 
hounds close at him, over Cummer 
Meadow, Farnover Common, and 
through Stroud Coppice, to Wyt- 
ham Great Woods; thence through 
Murley Wood, and across the open 
country to Stone’s Heaths; thence 
through Bruncomb Coppice, to 
Foxcomb Hill, and into those large 
extensive coverts known by the 
name of Bagley Woods. Refusing 
the shelter this covert offered, (the 
earth not being stopped he boldly 
passed through, and taking the 
open country again, made through 
the village of Wootten on to Bes- 
selsleigh, towards Tubney Wood, 
nearly reaching which, he was 
headed by some woodmen, and 
bent his course to Appleton Com- 


mon ; leaving which, he made 
again to Besselsleigh, and making 
for Tubney Warren, was run into, 
in a most gallant stile, near a farm- 
yard, after a most severe chase of 
two hours and three quarters, and 
supposed to have run at least thirty 
miles. — Only eight of the original 
field in at the death.” 


Duke of Grafton’s Hounds. 

Monday, 'January 5, 1 801. 

" Found at fifteen or twenty 
minutes past twelve, P. M. Un- 
kennelled at Fakenham Wood, 
skirted Sapiston Groves, . through 
Bardwell, to the left for Stanton 
Groves ; through Dovehouse Wood, 
skirting Wicken, crossed the Grun- 
del for Stanton High-wood, Hep- 
worth North-common End, and 
Barningham Heath in a line for 
Fakenham Wood ; then turned 
short to the right, through tho in- 
closures between Coney Weston 
and Barningham, to Market Wes- 
ton Fen. He was then headed up 
to Weston-church, and made from 
thence, round by Thelnetham, to 
Hopton Common. He then made 
away for the south end of Garbol- 
disham Common, across the river 
to Garboldisham Old Plantation, 
skirted all the cove:s, and made 
the point to East Harling steeple; 
turned sharp to the right, and away 
by Uphall for the borders of Lop- 
| ham Common : headed, and cross- 
ing Harling-hilt Heath and Field, 
made for Quiddenham High Grove 
through Mr. Gooch’s meadows, 
over the bridge between Eccles 
and Quiddenham, up to Wilby, 
over the warren to Buckenham- 
mill; then pointing to Banham 
church, turned to the left for Buck- 
enham New Inclosures. There 
tally-hoed, and ran him into a field 
to the east of Buckenham town, in 
Norfolk, and killed at half-past 
four o’clock.”. 

On 
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On the Monday following, the 
sime hounds unkennelled a fox at 
Pakenhati) Wood; which, after a 
chase of more than two hours and 
three-quarters, they killed in Hen- 
grave Park. 


The Marquis of Exeter’s 
State Bed. 


subject of general conversation among 
the higher circles is, Lord Exeter’s Bed, 
which is extraordinary for stile and ele- 
gance. The following particulars may 
not be unacceptable to our Fashionable 
Readers. 

\ 

T HE bedstead is, with a canopy 
top, at least eighteen feet 
high : the dome is of crimson velvet, 
the hangings of crimson satin lined 
with white satin, and a corres- 
pondent fringe of crimson and sil- 
ver. Three fluted columns, with 
very highly finished Corinthian ca- 
pitals, instead of a single pillar, 
appear at the foot of the bed, three 
on each side. The family arms are 
placed on the head -board, richly 
carved and gilt. On the returns 
of the cornice are likewise the 
arms; and the coronet is in the 
centre, in raised gold. The co- 
verlet is of white satin, with a 
very magnificent embroidery in 
gold ; the blankets of the finest 
swansdown, and the mattresses are 
finished in the same stile as the 
bed. The height is six feet, and 
the ascent is by steps affixed on 
each side. The bed is upon a re- 
tiring principle: by means of swi- 
vels, the whole paraphernalia of a 
sanctum sanctorum disappears, and 
then it exhibits a throne or state 
drawing-room, where the Mar- 
chioness may receive the Sons and 
Daughters of Fashion in appro- 
priate costume .—- The expence of 
this superb bed is said to be pearly 
three thousand pounds. 


Mrs. Champnby’s Masque- 
rade. 

A N elegant suite of apartments 
were thrown open at Orchard- 
leighhouse, Bath, for the reception 
of masks, who, to the number of 
two hundred, assembled at an early- 
hour. In order to heighten the hi- 
larity of the entertainment, all do- 
minos were excluded. The cha- 
racters were numerous; and these, 
by their frequent change of dress, 
added apparently to the catalogue 
of merry mortals. Among the most 
prominent were 

A Jeffery Wild-Goose, in search 
of his daughter. 

An Owl. 

A lame Fidler. 

Punch. 

A most beautiful figure, in the dress 
of a Christ’s Hospital Boy. 

A Fury, clothed in the terror's of 
infernal paraphernalia, pursuing 
an Orestes. 

Two chattering Barbers. 

A Dancing Bear. 

A pretty Milk-maid. 

An elegant representative oT a Filte 
de Patmos ; and , 

A French Taylor, biep halille, gal- 
loping on a very magnificent 
goose. 

The last mask was 'exquisite; 
and, by the drollery of its appear- 
ance, and the novelty of its accou- 
trements, preserved its fascination 
throughout the whole of the enter- 
tainment. 


Mirth in a Mask. 

A N original and comical scene, 
at the marked ball given on 
occasion of the marriage of the 
Dauphin to the Archduchess of 
Austria, afforded much diversion to 
Louis XV. 

A beaufet, splendidly furnished, 
offered refreshments in profusion to 

the 
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the company at the ball. — A mask, 
in a yellow domino, came there fre- 
quently, and made dreadful havock 
among the cooling liquors and ex- 
quisite wines, and all the solid pro- 
visions. No sooner did this m^sk 
disappear, than he came beck 
again, more thirsty and more hun- 
gry than ever. He was observed 
by some masks, who shewed him 
to others: the yellow domino be- 
came the object of universal curio- 
sity. His Majesty wishing to see 
him, and anxious to know who he 
Was, had him followed. It was 
found that this was a domino be- 
longing in common to the Hundred 
Swiss, who, p itting it on alternate- 
ly, succeeded each other at this 
post, which was not the worst in 
the room. 

It is well known, that one of the 
Hundred Swiss, who is equal to 
three or four men in corpulence, 
devours full as much as ten : so 
that it was just as if a thousand 
mouths had been fed at the heap 
fet. 


Letter from three Working 
Taylors to their Master, re- 
specting an Advance of Wages. 
S|R, 

W E begs leave to say as how 
that your letter of half a para 
long won’t do. Your proposal is 
out of all measure. We are half 
starved, having nothing but shreds 
and patches, from Butchers stalls and 
Cooks shops, to maintain ourselves 
and little minikin babes. We should 
deserve a strait ’waistcoat , if we was 
to agree to what you have cut out 
for us. You may put yourself in a 
pucker, and make as great a piece of 
n»ork as you please ; but it won’t 
mend matters, for we are resolved 
to remain stiff as buckram to our 
cause, even though not a remnant 
of us should be saved. We know 


you to be as sharp as a needle, and 
that you have not the heart to give 
us the value of a skean to eat, nor a 
thimble-ict 11 to drink, though we pin 
our skirts to your shop-board at 
least fourteen hours in the day. 
Once, indeed, you did give poor 
old Cuddy a drop of beer, when 
his fingers were bit by the goose ; 
but it was so sour, that it gave the 
poor fellow a stitch in his side, and 
such a twist in his guts, that he has 
been ever since as thin as a bodkin. 
The Doctor thinks it has bred a 
/a^e-worm in him ; but you laugh 
in vour sleeve at his sufferings. 

You say, that there seams to be 
a conspiracy among us. We have 
nothing to do with any such seams, 
but we are determined not to live 
in such sheer distress as we have 
done ; and you shall find you may 
chance to prick your fingers, if you 
think it fitting to attack our packets 
any further. Our collar is raised, 
and we would rather come to euff^ 
than give up a needle full of what 
we have asked. If it suits you to 
give enough to line our bellies pro- 
perly, well and good : if not, we 
shan’t care a button for your threats, 
though you tell us our existence 
hangs on a thread, and that yon will 
havfe us gather'd in a prison. 

So, sir, being all of a f loth , we 
find ourselves, your humble ser- 
vants, 

PETER CHEAPER, 

CUTHBERT CABBAGE, 

NEMO NINTH. 


Attempt to commit a Rape. 


Hicks's Iiall, Clerkeniucll, Jan. I j. 

F Rederick Sedgmond was in- 
dicted for an assault upon Eli- 
zabeth Eramwell. a yourg girl, 
apparently about fifteen years of 
age. The circumstances of thi* 
case, which excited a considerable 

degree 
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degree of sympathy towards the Terrified at this action, sheagain 
Prosecutrix, were these:*— relapsed into fits. When she had 

She had for three years lived as a second time recovered herself, 
servant in the family of the Earl of she, by a violent effort, disengaged 
Bcsborough ; and, during the whole herself from the prisoner, and rush- 
of that period, her conduct had ed up stairs to her room, where she 
been modest and exemplary in locked herself in.— She looked out 
every respect. The Defendant of the window, and in a short time 
had been employed in the service saw the friend she expected at the 
of the same Nobleman, as porter, door; upon which she went down, 
for the space of five years : and, till and let her in. Her agitation, at 
the present transaction, had de- this time, was beyond all descrip- 
ported himself with regularity and tion. She related the cause of it 
propriety. to her friend, who remained with 

On the 2d of November last, her until some of the servants re- 
Lord and Lady Besborough were turned. 

but upon a visit, and had most of As the evening advanced, she 
their servants with them. Such grew worse, and at length gave 
female servant as were left behind way to such strong hysterics, that 
had gone out, and left the house it was with difficulty she could be 
•with no other persons in it than the held. She was conveyed to bed. 
Prosecutrix and the Defendant, and watched the whole night by 
The former had remained at home, one of the female servants. Till 
because she expected some friend two o’clock she continued raving, 
to call and drink tea with her. calling upon her parents, and Mrs. 

About one o’clock she sat down Peters (the lady who was Lord 
to dinner by herself, when the De- Besborough’s housekeeper), to save 
* fendant entered the room. She her. In her delirium, she repeat- 
was somewhat surprised at his in- edly called upon them to keep Fre- 
ttusion, and asked him what he derick away, who, she exclaimed, 
wanted. He made no reply, but intended to murder her. 
seized hold of her, and was pro- The woman who was with her 
ceeding to take most unwarrantable having occasion to leave the room, 
liberties with her. Dreadfully in order to get a pillow to raise her 
alarmed at the dangerous situation head, found the defendant at the 
she was in, she immediately lost do or of her chamber. He enquired 
all recollection, and fell into violent how the prosecutrix was ; and, 
fits. How long she continued in upon being told her life was in 
them, she know not; but, when danger, manifested the utmost de- 
ihe in some degree recovered, she gree of terror, and absconded from 
perceived the Defendant close by the house. — The prosecutrix con- 
ker ; and, from the disordered state tinued so ill, that she cohld scarcely 
of her own dresS, as well as his, be moved in her bed. She received 
tvas but too well persuaded of the every necessary advice of the fa- 
iniquitous purpose he had in con- culty, but it was near a fortnight be- 
temptation. — He dragged her to a fore she perfectly recovered, 
room in the back part of the house, The evidence did not go the 
And, holding a knife in one hand, length of inferring that the last out. 
and throwing his arm about he- rage had been committed on this 
neck, threatened to take her life, unfortunate girl ; on the contrary, 
if she refused to submit to his the probability was, that the suf- 
wishes, fCrings she experienced, after she 

• - had 
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had been put to bed, were the re- 
sult of the violent agitation of spi- 
rits, while she was under the domi- 
nion of phrenzy. Such were the 
leading features of this case. 

The defence consisted merely of 
such arguments as the ingenuity of 
the Defendant’s Counsel could 
urge. The nature of the transac- 
tion did not admit of any witnesses 
being called in his behalf. , 

The Jury pronounced him— 
Guilty,— and the court sentenced 
him to one years imprisonment. 


French Dexterity. 

S OME months ago, Mr. C , 

a Frenchman, being much in 
debt, was beset continually by the 
Bailiffs; and being, one morning, 
informed by the maid of the house 
-where he lodged, that the Philis- 
tines were hanging about the door, 
he immediately packed up every 
article he had of wearing apparel, 
even to hi* shirt, hastened into bed, 
and requested the servant to secure 
his box in her room, telling her, if 
they atked fpr him, to say he was 
at home— they knocked and in- 
quired— and being answered in the 
affirmative, were directed to his 
garret : tapping at the door, they, 
were told to come in, and going 
to the bed-side, they asked if he 
was Mr. C— . “ Yes,”— “ Then 
we have a writ against you, for” — - 
“ Ha! Ha!” said Monsieur. — 
« let-a-me see — ha! you take my 
lodyl your writ say.” — “Yes; you 
must get up, and go with us — come, 
make haste and dress yourself.”— 
“ Begar, I have no dress.”—” No 
dress! — what do you mean by that? 
Come, come, we can’t loiter here.; 
get up.”— “ Upon my vard, all my 
dress at de pawnbroker— you take 
my body, your writ say — no dress,” 
—-and immediately he sprang from 
the bed in puns naturaliius, and 


danced about the room. Being a 
perfect Esau, he made a most gro- 
tesque appearance. The my rmidons 
in vain insisted on bis dressing, 
while he reiterated, “ take my 
body !” “ Why, who will take 

you in such a state?” I cannot tell, 
(said he) you take my body.”— 
“ D — n your body— come along 
Flannagan, we’ll have 'him as yet 
some how or other.— D — n his 
body ;” and for that time they left 
him. The Frenchman hastily equip- 
ped himself, and instantly changed 
his lodging ; in a few weeks after, 
the powerful arrester of mortals seized 
him, and for ever freed him from 
trouble. 


Turkish Ceremony op laying 
a First Stone. 

T HE town of Jaffa, in Syria, 
becoming a great depot for 
the Ottoman army, on account of 
the French in Egypt, and other- 
wise of the utmost consequence to 
the Turkish governme^ his High- 
ness the Grand Vizier, embracing 
the opportunity of British officers 
serving in his canp, to further for- 
tify and secure this important town 
against every future attempt, gave 
directions that plans to that effect 
might be prepared ; which being 
done ar.d approved, Saturday, the 
30th of August, 1800, was fixed 
for laying the first stone of a large 
bastion, with all the pomp usual on 
great occasions in the East ; and 
for which purpose, his Highness the 
Grand Vizier gave it every eclat* 
by honouring the work and its pro- 
jectors, in laying the first stone 
himself, with the following cere- 
mony, viz.— The Grand Vizier, 
with all the great state officers and 
attendants, guards, & c. came, to 
the foundation of the new bastion 
about six o’clock in the morning, 
where they were met by Brigadier 
General 
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General Koehler, and all the other 
British officers. The salient angle 
stone being prepared to be set, it 
was done in his presence by one of 
the British Royal Military Arti- 
ficers; when solemn prayers were 
performed by one of the Ulema, 
and parts repeated by all the Turks 
present, in a most devout manner; 
when a mallet, covered with blue 
Velvet, was handed to the Grand 
Vizier, with which he struck the 
stone three times, saying a short 
prayer, which in like manner was 
repeated by all the great officers 
according to their ranks. During 
this part of the ceremony, five 
sheep were sacrificed, and the 
stone sprinkled with their blood. 
His Highness then retired with the 
State officers to a superb tent,' 
pitched near the work for the oc- 
casion, where Brigadier-General 
Koehler, who commands the Bri- 
tish military mission in the domi- 
nions of the Grand Signior, was 
invested with a sable pelice of the 
first order ; and Major Holloway, 
the chief engineer, (who planned 
the bastion, as part of a system of 
works intended for the defence of 
the important depot at Jaffa and its 
environs) with a pelice of ermine ; 
Major Fletcher, the second engi- 
, neer, with a silk robe of honour ; 
and some interpreters, &c. with 
castanes. Then the foregoing offi- 
cers, being seated near his Highness 
the Grand Vizier, were served 
with coffee, &c. ; after which the 
Grand Vizier, with the State of- 
ficers, British officers, and all the 
attendants, who were very nu- 
merous, returned on horseback, 
sumptuously caparisoned, and with 
great dexterity riding, and throw- 
ing iTjerits in front. 

Thui' ended this memorable 
event; which, probably, is the 
first military work that ever was 
planned, and comnienced by Eng- 
lishmen in the Holy Land. 
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Sale of a State Stud, 

T O be Sold, on Thursday the 
22d instant, (unless before 
then disposed of) in Palace -yard, 
the following well-known hacks, 
being the remains of a stud lately s 
broke up in Ireland 

Lot i. Dick, a short-legged bit- 
ten hack, Galway bred ; has had 
the mange, but is now recovered 
of it ; stands fire well, but has a 
trick of braying like an ass, on 
which account he will be sold 
cheap. Sound. 

Lot z. Slob, a large lobb-ear’d 
thick-hamm’d, heavy-quartered 
horse : has a blemish in his eye, 
which can be concealed by a 
winker ; and has had a bad cold, 
which has brought on a great dis- 
charge from his mouth, on which 
account he will be sold cheap.— 
Not warranted. 

Lot 3. Knight, known to sorao 
by the name of School-Boy.— 
This hack, when very young, 
promised well; but is now, it ia 
supposed, from having been kept 
on too high feed, become very 
skittish and vapourish. It was 
at first supposed he would answer 
for a Lady, but he cannot now 
at all be recommended for that 
purpose. Carries his bead high. 
Lot 4. Hearth-Money.—' This 
is the worst lot in the sale : he it 
a heavy, stumbling, and (to make 
use of an Irish expression) a tho- 
rough bred garron. He was z 
long time in training for the 
Patriot Stakes ; but on the day 
of trial, in running over the 
Course, he started at a bit of 
paper, (proved after the Race to 
have been a Treasury Order) by 
which he threw his rider, and 
wheeled about. He has had the 
mange, but is sound. 

Lot 5. Bubble and S^ueac.— 
This hack is only recommended 
A a t» 
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to Pig-drivers, and to such as 
req'nire to be carried low. 

Lot 6, is a tight-made black ponev, 
called Petulant. No certain 
account can be given of the ori- 
gin of his breed ; but it is sup- 
posed to have been of Limerick. 
Having gone through much dirty 
work and ..drudgery, he will be 
sold cheap. 

Cooke, Dealer in Hacks in Ire- 
land, has consigned the above to 
his friend Rose, for sale in London; 
of whom farther partitulars may be 
had. 


Supernatural Campanology. 


A letter from Cambridge, dated the 19th 
ultimo, contains the following curious 
Article : — 

F OR some time past, the family 
of Dr. Apthorpe (resident in 
the house formerly occupied by the 
Bishop of Llandaff) has been much 
alarmed by the bells in the different 
rooms ringing without being pulled 
by any visible being. Every en 
quiry into the cause, that Reason 
and Philosophy could suggest, has 
been made, but to no purpose. 

Cj)n Thursday evening, Dr. Cory, 
Master of Emanuel, and Mr. Dine- 
aster. Fellow of Christ’s College, 
were at the Doctor’s, when the 
same merry inclination seized them 
again. These Gentlemen examin- 
ed, with peculiar attention, the 
wires, cranks, and the appendages 
to these moving' instruments, but 
could not discover by what means 
they had been set to work. A par- 
ticular friend of mine called lately 1 
on some business, when one solitary 
bell began its usual frolic, without 
any re-ponse from the test; for, in 
general, they strike in concert — 
The wire of one was cut, to pre- 
vent its joining the others ; but that 
could not hinder its adding to the 


general chorus : another had neither 
pulley nor wire, yet that also re- 
fused to remain silent. Only last 
night the whole were very busy i 
but one, more noisy than the rest, 
rang with uncommon violence. I 
dare say some of your readers will 
be so sceptical as to laugh at and 
disbelieve this account ; but it can be 
attested by the most indubitable 'evi- 
dence. 

Something similar to the above 
is stated to have lately occurred in 
the mansion-house of a Gentleman 
in the country— where strange 
noises have been heard. The stovri 
and tire-irons, indignant at confine- 
ment, have leaped from their re- 
cesses, and danced cotillons in the 
i-oom— unasked— and unassisted, at 
least by any visible means : though 
strict se'arch and anxious watching 
have been used to discover the 
cause, which, we will venture to 
say, is not preternatural. 


Russian Manners. 

Extract of a Letter from a Traveller, 
dated from Moscow . 

I Have discovered a remarkable 
propriety in the Russian lan- 
guage. It is singularly adapted 
for the eloquence of popular dis- 
putes : there is not a term of in- 
famy which has not its appropriate 
name ; there is not an abusive idea 
which may not in it be expressed 
with energy, and without circum- 
locution. Hence, when you see 
two men disputing in the streets of 
Moscow, apostrophes crowd on 
each other— their voices are ele- 
vated, animation is in every ges- 
ture ; but they will not pass a 
certam 3 Iimir. In every country, 
the first blow is never given till the 
last abusive epithet Is exhausted; 
and in this 'tne vocabulary of the 
Russians 
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Russians is inexhaustible.— If, on 
the other hand, you attend to two 
beggars accosting one another, you 
will hear them mutually compli- 
ment each other on their health, 
and on their affairs: they will not 
forget any of the ceremonies of 
politeness, nor ihe forms of good 
manners ; whereas, all the world 
knows that the Spanish beggars 
never accost each other without 
asking, “ Has your Lordship taken 
your chocolate ?” And, at Paris, 
I have seen a beggar give alms to 
another, and the latter take otf his 
hat to him. 

I have been introduced into the 
best houses of Moscow ; but it is 
in vain to look for any particular 
national character. A genteel 
Moseovite is a compound of all the 
nations of Europe. The French is. 
his usual language : it is frequently 
a Swiss who has taught it him. His 
clothes are made by a German tay 
lor. It is an Englishman who owns 
the Play-house, at which he spends 
many of his hours. The tales with 
which he amuses himself, are those 
of Marmontel, and his theatrical 
pieces are translated from Kotze- 
bue. Kotzebue is the object of the 
enthusiasm of the Russians, and the 
Play the object of their ruling pas- 
sion. There is scarcely a great 
Lord who has not in his castle his 
Theatre, and his company of Actors 
composed of his vassels, trained and 
formed for his own use. But this 
Constitutes almost the whole of their 
taste for Literature. Karamsin (a 
young author at present fashionable) 
gives, indeed, every year, an Al- 
manack of Fashions ; but he wished 
to set up a Journal, and his attempt 
% did not succeed. The inhabitants 
of Moscow content themselves with 
reading twice a week a news-paper, 
in which Authors sometimes insert 
advertisements of their works, with 
an extract made by themselves, and 


an eulogium, which the Bookseller 
takes care to add, < 

Without Journals, without new 
Romances,and without Translations, 
you will, perhaps, find it difficult 
to know how the Moscovites fill up 
their time, and contibute to habi- 
tual conversation ; but play and the 
table supply every thing It is a 
great merit, at Moscow, 10 keep a 
good table, and even to be able to 
,peak scientifically on die subject ; 
but it is a ta'cnt infinitely agreeable 
' to play at Whist, and to be able to 
give an account, with extreme ex- 
actness, of the party of the preceding 
evening. I gained myself singular 
credit the other day, by correcting 
the recital of the facts of an impor- 
tant blow. I observed that the 
narrator must have mistaken the 
nine for the ten of Clubs, which 
made a great difference. The per- 
son whom I had set right thanked 
me for my information. 

I think l shall soon leave Mos- 
cow. I shall carry with me a very 
pleasing idea of the happiness 
which strangers of every descrip- 
tion enjoy there, with a very lively 
remembrance of the magnificence 
of some Moscovites, and of the air 
of grandeur which prevails in the 
use which they appear to make of 
their riche?. If l have not always 
been equally struck with the deli- 
cacy of their taste— if I cannot re- 
concile myself to the icbt'.ktn, (that 
is to say, to a glass Of spirits, ac- 
companied with dried herrings and 
smoked meat, which is every after- 
noon served to the Russian ladies 
in place of tea) it still appears to me 
wonderfully pleasant to call to mind 
what ic was in this country, that, 
scarcely a hundred years ago, Peter 
the Great was obliged to publish a 
decree, which prohibited Ladies in 
genteel life from getting drunk on 
assembly-days, and the men from 
being tipsey defore nine o’clock in 
A a a the 
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the evening, provided the assembly 
was to terminate at ten. But what, 
above all, I Jove to retrace, are the 
ancient Chronicles, in which I read 
that, even at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, when 
the Czar intended marrying, the 
most beautiful women of his king- 
dom were assembled in his palace, 
where the Prince assisted at their 
games, at their conversations, and, 
attentive to every thing, carried 
(depend on the truth of it) his cau- 
tion so far, as to go at night, and ex- 
amine which of his subjects slept 
most gracefully, &c. &c. 


Scarcity and Plenty. 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

T HERE are so many mistaken 
opinions, which obtain very 
general credit, that you and F shall 
not be able to set the world right, 
upon all points, however earnestly 
we may wish and labour to do so. 
Nevertheless, as I am very ambi- 
tious to “ deserve well of my coun- 
try” (as they say in France), I am 
determined, when a gross error falls 
3n my way, to attack it with all my 
might. 

For some time past, I have not 
been able to pop my head into a 
.Bookseller’s shop, cast my eye 
upon a newspaper, or pay a morn- 
ing visit to a friend, without meet- 
ing with doleful declarations that 
“ Every thing is so scarce ! — 
Now, Gentlemen, I do aver, that 
the complaint is for the most part 
groundless. True it is, that we 
have a scarcity of corn, a scarcity of 
good news from abroad, and a 
scarcity of good people at home. 
But then, how many things are 
abounding and even overflowing. 


among us ? We see flinty of room 
in our churches, plenty of people at 
the Play-houses, plenty of young 
ladies of age to be married, and 
plenty of young gentlemen very 
ready to marry them. We find 
plenty of new books to be bought, 
and plenty— no, no, — I forget my- 
self,— we do not find plenty of money 
to buy them. Then, who does not 
know that there are plenty of patri- 
ots, willing to represent us in Par- 
liament ; and plenty of poor curates, 
ready to take charge of the rich 
livings ?— if they could get them ! 

But, it is not only of plenty that 
we can boast; in many instances 
we have an excess. For instance, 
our Literary Reviews exhibit too 
much partiality, and our News- 
papers (no offence to the Gentlemen 
concerned) contain too many lies. 
Our Tradesmen have too many bad 
debts upon their books, and our 
Bankers issue too many bills. Doc- 
tors Commons has too many suits, 
and Jack Ketch has too maty jobs. 
There are too maty in gaol, that 
would be glad to get out ; and 
too many out of gaol, that ought to 
be put in.— In short, Gentlemen, 
(for I don’t know when I should 
have done, if I went through the 
whole catalogue of our profusions) 
we have too much trust in Providence 
to be afraid of the French our 
sailors have too much courage to 
strike a flag to less than five times 
their force ; and I have too much 
respect for you, to omit subscrib- 
ing myself, your very humble ser- 
vant, 

Obadiah Overplus, 

P. S. If you think the above wor- 
thy a place in your entertaining 
Magazine, by giving it a corner 
you will much oblige a constant 
Reader, and may induce him to 
communicate with you at some 
future period. 

Oh 
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On .the Utility ok the Cow. 

Ye generous Britons, venerate the “ Cow!” 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. ■ 

Gentlemen, 

Y OU cannot render a more im- 
portant benefit to the public, 
and more especially to the lower 
orders of society, than by directing 
the serious attention of the Land- 
owners of this couptry to a dispo- 
sition which, at this time, strongly 
manifests itself, amongst the prin- 
cipal occupiers of land, to banish 
that most valuable animal, the Cow, 
from their estates. 

It is impossible to have ob- 
served, without concern, the nume- 
rous advertisements which have 
of late appeared for the sale of 
Dairies of Cows. Not in conse- 
quence of a change of occupiers ; 
but because the occupiers prefer 
the Grazing to a Dairy system. — 
In the vicinity of a considerable 
market-town in Norfolk [Faken- 
ham, it is supposed] no less than 
five dairies, consisting, together, of 
upwards of one hundred conus, have 
been lately annihilated ! And va- 
rious other instances, in different 
parts of the country, might also be 
mentiond. 

Whatever motives may induce 
this change of system, whether pro- 
ceeding fropi a prospect of present 
advantage— the trouble attending 
dairy-farms — the refinement of the 
sex — or to whatever cause it is to 
be imputed, its baneful effects to 
the public are the same ; and 
though it is an evil which may, 
perhaps, in time effect bis own 
cure, yet it is lamentable to ob- 
serve, that it appears to increase, 
and to go hand-in-hand with the 
increasing wealth and prosperity of 
the Farmer!— Let those, however. 


who are disposed to commence 
Graziers, by the sacrifice of their 
dairies, be well aware (if the ex- 
ample they hold out should be ge- 
nerally adopted) how much they 
will be subjecting themselves to the 
exorbitant demands of the Scotch 
Drovers !— And, should the conta- 
gion of dropping Dairies extend 
itself throughout the kingdom, it 
may be asked. What, then, will 
they have to graze ? 

It is impossible to numerate the 
various advantages we derive from 
this valuable creature, the Cow. 

' There i6 hardly an article of human 
subsistence that does not partake of 
her. In infancy, and in old age, 
the Cow best furnishes that kind of 
support which the weakness and 
infirmities of our nature then re- 
quire ; and at all times, and in all 
seasons, to the family of a poor 
man, the relief and comfort she 
affords are past all description. By 
an act of Providence it is, that, for 
a season, we ought cheerfully to 
submit to the scanty loaf ; but let 
not the caprice or short-sighted 
policy of Farmers deprive the la- 
bouring poor, and others who have 
no conveniency of keeping a Cow, 
of all possibility of obtaining either 
cheese or butter— or even a little 
skimmed milk, to moisten their rice 
and potatoes. 

To rescue this animal from ba- 
nishment (though well worthy the 
attention of the Legislature) is pe- 
culiarly the province of Landlords. 
They most certainly possess the 
means ; but without their interfer- 
ence, to object most likely to con- 
tribute, in its effects, to restore 
plenty in the land, will not be ac- 
complished. 

It is far from my wish to shackle 
occupiers with restrictions and sti- 
pulations, which may break m upon 
the general system and conduct of 
their farms; but the necessities, 
without adding the comforts, of the 
community. 
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community, call aloud for a check* 
to be put to this scr us grievance. 
To which end it seems extremely 
desirable, and it is meant here to 
be particularly recommended, that 
Landlords should, in future, intro- 
duce a covenant in their leases, 
obligatory on their tenants to keep 
a certain number of Cows upon 
their respective farms. The num- 
ber may, in general, be propor- 
tioned by the rent ; and in large 
farms there should, l think, be kept 
at least five Cows for every hundred 
pounds a year. The occupiers of 
•mall farms will most readily sub- 
scribe to a much higher proportion. 
I am. Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

J.D. 


Stilish Pickpocket. 

A T the late Old-Bailey Sessions, 
Joseph Ptrry, a gay dashing 
Minion of the Moon, who, previous 
to his nocturnal depredations, oc- 
casionally sported his figure in the 
lobbies of the Theatres, was in- 
dicted for labouring in his vocation, 
by picking the pocket of Captain 
George Walsh of a gold watch. 

The Prosecutor had been to 
Drury-lane Play-house, and had 
called a coach at the corner of 
Brydges street. He had a Lady 
with him, and had just handed her 
in, and was stepping in himself, 
when he felt his watch pulled from 
his fob. There was no person near 
him, who could have taken it, but 
the prisoner : he immediately laid 
hold of him, and accused him of 
the theft. The prisoner protested 
he was mistaken, advised him to 
be cautious how he imputed such a 
charge to a Gentleman, and ex- 
pressed his readiness tp be search- 
ed, observing that, if he had taken 
his watch, he must certainly have it 
about him. 

Some of the Bow-Street Police 


Officers came np, and, having 
heard the accusation, took the pri- 
soner inso custody, conveyed him 
to the watch-house, and searched 
him ; but the watch was not found. 

The prisoner was'next morning 
taken before Mr. Ford, the Magis- 
trate, who, after duly weighing the 
evidence of the prosecutor against 
the prisoner’s protestations of inno- 
cence, Was of opinion there was 
not sufficient ground for submitting 
the matter to the investigation of ;i 
Jury, and accordingly the prisoner 
was on the point of being dis- 
charged ; but, unfortunately for 
him, one of the Officers had been 
told, by somebody, that a link-boy 
had been heard to say, he had 
picked up a watch which a, Gen- 
tleman had thrown away. The 
Officers, finding the Magistrate did 
not think the evidence of the prose- 
cutor was sufficient, without its 
being corroborated by that of the 
link-boy, immediately proceeded 
in search of him. These useful 
ferrets of justice, with no other 
clue than that instinctive sagacity 
which seems peculiarly their own, 
scented their gaitoe, and unken- 
nelled him, where he lay perdue, in 
a two-penny lodging, in Dyot- 
street, St. Giles’s. He was com- 
mitted to the safe keeping of the 
Governor of Newgate, in order 
that he might be forthcoming to 
throw a light upon the business. 

Upon his being produced as a 
witness, he declared that he. knew 
the prisoner perfectly well by sight, 
having frequently seen him at the 
Theatre. He was quite positive 
he was the person who took the. 
prosecutor’s watch : he observed 
him fling it away, and he imme- 
diately took it up. 

The prisoner, in his defence, 
argued the inconsistency of the evi- 
dence of the prosecutor, contrasted 
with that of the link-boy. If it 
were true, that the prosecutor, the 
momem 
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ttomcnt he felt his watch go, seized 
him and pinioned his arms (as hi 
fevidence stated) then it was impos 
sible he could have been capable of 
the action of flinging it away, as 
the link-boy had described. He 
declared his innocence, and con- 
tended that the link-boy had been 
tutored by the officers to swear in 
the manner he had done; and, 
therefore, 1 he confidently looked 
forward to the acquittal of the 
Jury. 

The Jury, however, gave a ver- 
dict of—*- Guilty. 


Speech of a Creek Indian, 
against the Use of Rum, or other 
Spirituous Liqjjors. 

Oh ! Countrymen, 

I Will spa'e myself .the ungrateful 
task of repeating, and you the 
pain of recollecting, those shameful 
broils, those unmanly riots, and 
those brutal extravagances, which 
the unbounded use of this liquor 
has so frequently produced among 
u*. I must, however, beg leave 
to assert, that our prevailing love, 
our intemperate use, of this liquid, 
will be productive of consequences 
the most destructive to the welfare 
of the public, and the felicity of 
every individual offender. It per- 
verts the ends of society, and unfits 
us for all those distinguishing and 
exquisite feelings, which are the 
cordials ot life, and the noblest pri- 
vileges of humanity. 

I have already declined the mor- 
tification which a detail of facts 
would raise in every breast, when 
unpossessed by this demon. Permit 
me then, in general, only to appeal 
to public experience, for the many 
violations of civil order, the inde- 
cent, the irrational perversions of 
character, which these inflammatory 
draughts have introduced amongst 
us. ’ fb true, these are past ; and 


may they never be repeated !— 
bat tremble, O ye Creeks 1 when 
I thunder in your ears this denun- 
ciation — That, if the cup of Per- 
dition continues to rule among us 
with sway so intemperate, ye nvill 
cease to be a nation! Ye will have 
neither heads to direct, nor hands to 
protect you 1 

While this diabolical juice un- 
dermines all the powers of your 
bodies and minds, with inoffensive 
zeal, the warrior’s enfeebled arm 
will draw the bow, or launch the 
spear, in the day of battle. In the 
day of council, when national safe- 
ty stands suspended on the 'ips of 
the hoary Sachem, he will’shake his 
head with uncollected snirits, and 
drivel the babblings of a second 
childhood. 

I hope I need not make it a ques- 
tion to any in this assembly, whe- 
ther he would prefer the intempe- 
rate use of this liquor, to clear per- 
ception, sound judgment, and a mind 
exulting in its own reflections . — Yet 
there is not, within the whole 
compass of nature, so prevailing, 
so lasting a propensity, as that of 
associating, and communicating our 
sentiments to each other. And 
there is not a more incontestible 
truth than this — that benignity of 
heart, the calm pos s ession of our- 
selves, and the undisturbed exer- 
cise of our thinking faculties, are 
absolutely necessary to constitute 
the eligible and worthy companion. 
How opposite to these characters 
Intoxication renders us, is so ma- 
nifest to our own experience, so 
obvious to the least reflection, that 
it would be impertinent to enlarge 
farther upon it. 

And now, O ye Creeks ! if the 
cries of your country, if the pulse 
of glory, if all that forms the hero 
and exalts the man, has not swelled 
your breasts with patriot indigna- 
tion against the immoderate use of 
this liquor;— if these motives are 
insufficient 
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insufficient to produce such resolu- 
tions as may be effectual— -there 
are yet other ties of humanity, 
tender, dear, and persuading.— 
Think on what we owe to our 
children, and to the gentler sex! 

With regard to our children,— 
think how it must affect their ten- 
derness, to see the man that gave 
them being, thus sunk into the most 
brutal state, in danger of being 
suffocated by his own intemperance, 
and standing in need of their infant 
arm to support his staggering steps, 
or raise his feeble head while he 
vomits forth the foul debauch ! — 
Will not this gradually deprive us 
of all authority, in the families which 
we ought to govern and protect ? 
What a waste of time does it cre- 
ate, which might otherwise be 
spent round the blazing hearth, in 
the most tender offices 1 It per- 
verts the great designs of Nature, 
and murders all those precious mo- 
ments in which the warrior should 
recount to his wondering offspring, 
his own great actions, and those of 
his ancestors 1 

But further, besides what we 
owe to our children, let us think 
on that delicate regulation of con- 
duct, that soul-enob!ing love, which 
it is at once the happiness and ho- 
nour of manhood to manifest towards 
the gentler sex. By the love of this 
sex, I do not mean mere desire of 
them. Those amiable creatures 
are designed not only to gratify our 
passiens, but to excite and fix all 
the kind and sociable affections : 
they were not meant to be the 
slaves of our arbitrary wills in our 
brutal moments, but the sweet 
companions of our most reasonable 
hours and exalted enjoyments. — 
Heaven has endowed them with 
that peculiar warmth of affection, 
that disinterested friendship of heart, 
that melting sympathy of soul, that 
entertaining sprightliness of imagi- 
natioo, joined with all the senti- 


mental abilities of mind, that tend 
to humanize the rough nature, open 
the reserved heart, and polish the 
rugged temper, which would other- 
wise make men the dread and ab- 
horrence of each other. 

Thus w?re women formed, to 
allay the fatigues of life, and reward 
the dangers we encounter for them. 
These are their endowments, these 
their charms. Hither Nature, Rea- 
son, Virtue call.— And shall they 
call in vain? Shall an unnatural, 
an unreasonable, a vicious perver- 
sity of taste, be preferred to those 
heaven-born joys of life ? Will 
you treat the Sovereign Principle of 
Good with a thankless insensibility, 
and offer libations to the Spirit of 
all Evil ? Will any Creek hence- 
forth dare to approach those lovely 
creatures with unhallowed lips, 
breathing the noisome smell of this 
diabolical juice, or roll into their 
downy embrace in a state inferior 
to the brutes, losing all that rapturous 
intercourse of Love and Friendship, 
all those most exalted of human 
pleasures which they, they only, ar® 
formed capable of communicating 
to us ? 

Let me conjure you, by all these 
softer ties and inexpressible endear- 
ments— let me conjure you, as you 
yet hope to behold the Tree of Peace 
raise its far-seerf top to the sun, and 
spread its odorous branches, wa- 
tered by the dew of Heaven, over 
all your abodes, while you rejoice 
unmolested under its shade; and 
as you yet wish to behold the na- 
tions round about you, bound with 
the sacred chain of Concord, every 
hand maintaining a link by ail 
these ties, by all these hopes, I 
conjure you, O Creeks ! hence- 
forward let the cup of Moderation 
be the crown of your festivities !— 
Save your country 1 maintain and 
elevate her glory! — Transmit to 
your posterity. Health, Freedom, and 
Honour /—Break not the great chaia 
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•ef Nature ; but let au honest, ra- 
tional, and delicate intercourse, be 
the plan of social joy !— -Let each 
domestic bliss wreathe the gar- 
land of connubial love! — Let truth 
and friendship sanctify the lover’s 
wish, and secure to the brave, 
wise, and temperate man, a feli- 
city worthy his choice and his pro- 
tection ! 


that it was only to let him out, but 
that to save him (the servant) the 
trouble, he had taken the candle to 
let himself out; but that there was 
no farmer occasion for it, and he 
would therefore put it down. The 
servant let him pass, and he made 
his escape. <- 
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A Dashing Impostor. / 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

The following may be depended upon, as 
it recently happened to a respectable 
Counsellor in the neighbourhood of 
Gloucester-street, a friend of whom 
now requests you to insert his commu- 
nication, as a warning to others to be 
aware of 

An Impostor who now infests Town. 

A Few nights ago, as Mr. 

was sitting in his study, read- 
ing some papers on which he was 
requested to give- an opinion, the 
servant announced an unknown 
Gentleman, with some papers, 
which he had brought from a client 

of Mr. for his perusal. By 

the time that the stranger had 
drawled out his pretended message 
the servant had retired, when in- 
stantly the bundle of law was 
changed into more forcible argu- 
ments, and a pistol presented at 
Mr. — — — ’s head extorted from him 
his money. The sharper was civil, 
and prepared to take his leave, 
prudently walking off with one of 
the silver pandlesticks, to light him. 
self down stairs. No sooner was 
he out of the room, than the Gen- 
tleman raBg the bell violently, and 
a servant running up to answer it, 
met the Impostor, who, with infi- 
nite presence of mind, told him 
Voi. XVII. No. 100. 


A Few weeks since, a woman of 
genteel appearance, about 
thirty six years of age, middle 
sized, with a claret mark on her 
face, dressed io a dark riding- 
habit, and black beaver hat with a 
gold band, arrived at an inn in 
Salilbury, and afterwards took a 
lodging, where she ordered various' 
articles of different tradesmen, some 
of whom incautiously sent them in: 
but it soon appeared that she had 
neither the intention nor the ability 
of paying any one; and, after a 
trifling bustle, she decamped on 
the Wednesday, having artfully 
engaged a post-chaise for Romsey, 
where she prevailed on an Inn- 
keeper to satisfy the driver, and 
forward her immediately in another 
chaise for Gosport, where she said , 
^he had urgent business, and from 
whence she would send back the 
money for both. She called her- 
self Mrs. Adams, widow of an Of- 
ficer, and had a maid-servant with 
her ; and, as she usually drank a 
bottle of wine a day, and lived 
otherwise in a similar stile, though 
*0 early detected, she defrauded 
different persons at Salisbury to 
the amount of fifteen pounds, or 
thereabouts. 

Some time since she was three 
months at Dorchester, with her 
servant, whence they decamped in 
the night, without paying either 
for lodging or subsistence. 

B b Portraits 
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Portrait* of Horses. 

To the Editors of l&e Sporting 
Magazine, 

Gentlemen, 

I Had great pleasure in seeing, 
in your excellent Magazine, the 
horse Dungannon ; and 1 hope you 
will favour me, as soon as you can 
make it convenient, with an en- 
graving of a son of Dungannon ; 
find also pf a mare, which you will 
find to have won many plates.— 
They at present belong to the Earl 
of Stamford, viz. 

The horse George, a chesnut horse, 
got by Dungannon. 

The mare, Petrina, a black mare, 
got by Sir Peter. 

Ycur’s, &c. ' , 

J. Hardy. 

Manchester, Jan. 17, 1S01. 

P. S. You will find that, at Lin- 
coln Races, in the year 1798, 
Petrina, by Sir Peter, (then tour 
years old) beat several capital 
horses ; and you will find George 
to have been a capital horse. 


On Boxing Attitudes. 

To the EftiTORS of the Sporting 
Magazine. ~ 
Gentlemen, 

B EING a young Academician 
at this famed University, and 
ar the present time ignorant and 
unskilled in the different avocations 
of life, & c. necessary for a Buck ; 
and my father being a lover of 
the Pugilistic Science, I am quite 
at a lots to resolve a question put 
to me (ar the coffee-house) on the 
origin, utility, &c. of the seconds, 
at all first-rate boxing matches, 
standing on each side the cham- 
pions, in like attitude, as though 
they were likewise going to se;-tq. 


with their arms extended, 1 and 
squaring. Now l hope those loverf 
of the -pugilistic science, who have 
the good-will of some good -fellows 
at heart, will resolve me (in your 
next) the above ; flattering myself 
that, from the edification I shall 
receive, I shall not appear (when 
I attend boxing matches, or boxing 
conversations) so totally ignorant 
as at present. 

I am, your’s, &c. 

E. L. C. 

Oxford, Jan. 14, 1801. 

N. B. A few evenings ago, two 
ladies of the Cyprian corps, having 
met by accident a certain gallant 
blade, and each being jealous as to 
the other, after letting flow a to- 
lerable share of oaths, plentifully 
intermixed with- words equally ap- 
plicable, they (Belcher and Gamble 
like) stripped, and set-to. After 
half an hour’s hard figh’ing, victory 
seemed doubtful, and they mutually 
agreed to put it off till the next 
morning, and then to fight it out 
for five shil'ings each. One of the 
championesses appeared on the 
ground at the appointed time ; but 
the other, who had sacrificed too 
much at the shrine of jolly Bacchus, 
complained of incapability that day. 
Victory, of course, waa declared 
in favour of a well known sporting 
female. Miss Diana Grey. 


The Maid of j-he Hay-Stack. 

L ATELY died in Guy’s Hos- 
pital, the once unfortunately 
celebrated Loisa, or Lady of the 
K ay Stack; who, about eighteen 
years ago, was found to have taken 
up her residence under that shelter, 
in the parish of Bourton, near 
Bristol, in a state of melancholy 
derangement. She then appeared 
to be under twenty years of age. 
—This very extraordinary woman, 

whose 
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whose ** Tale »f Wot" wa« firft 
told to the public by Miss Hannah 
More, has naturally ceased, for a 
considerable time past, to interest 
the general curiosity. 

During several days of her abode 
under the Hay-stack, (from which 
she at last permitted herself to be 
removed with reluctance) she was 
visited,, and irregularly fed, by the 
country people, till the hand of 
more happy sympathy and compas- 
sion provided her better protection. 
As her name was unknown, she 
was immediately distinguished by 
that of Loisa. It may be gratifying 
to many on this occasion to learn, 
that during a confiderable inter- 
val, in which she afterwards 
remained in retirement, and before 
she was admitted, as incurable, 
into the asylum in which she died, 
she was chiefly supported by a vo- 
luntary subscription, under the ma- 
nagement of Miss Hannah More 
and her sisters. Those active ad- 
vocates of humanity, who never 
yet began a good work and grew 
weary of woll-doing, having lost 
the pecuniary assistance of most 
others, continued to supply the 
extra wants and accommodations of 
the poor solitary stranger, at the 
expence of more thin ten pounds 
per annum, till her decease. They 
would be the last to wish that such 
an instance of benevolence should 
be publicly mentioned ; but it is a 
tribute due, not less to them, than 
to the interest of society. 

The same kind, and much the 
same degree, of mental derange- 
ment. which the “ T ole of Wot" 
described, remained with Loisa to 
the last. In her general conduct, 
she exhibited the various common 
evidences of the mcs: confirmed in- 
sanity ; which, -in addition to the 
contraction of her limbs, from her 
exposure to cold in the open fields, 
and her future propensity to re- 
main inactive, rendered her an 


object of the strongest pity. But 
her insanicy was uniformly remark- 
able in this — that however disor- 
dered and childish her affections 
and resentments, she never could 
be drawn into any explanation re- 
specting her family, her connec- 
tions, or her country: however 
affable and unguarded she might 
sometimes appear, the moment any 
person put a question, directly or 
indirectly, relative to those topics, 
or made any allusion to them, how- 
ever distant, she always changed 
countenance, assumed an air of 
suspicion, grew grave and inflexibly 
silent, or would instantly touch on 
some other subject. From her 
accent,’ she was undoubtedly of 
German origin ; but, though she 
knew little of English, she avoided 
conversing in any foreign language. 
Her manners and occasional move- 
ment indicated superior rank j and' 
her frequent exclamations of “ Dear 
papa !” and “ Dear mama /” in 
connection with ideas of equipage 
and ornaments, led to that conclu- 
sion. 

Many endeavours were used, on 
the continent, to trace her family, 
by circulating her description and 
story in the public prints, but with- 
out effect. The mystery of this 
silence was too remarkable, not to 
confirm the first opinion of her being 
a person above the common classes, 
with the additional probability of 
some unhappy and treacherous se- 
duction. This last opinion, from 
the whole of the distressful evi- 
dence, inclusive of the personal part 
which poor Loisa sometimes invo- 
luntarily furbished, is not doubted 
by those who, with the writer of 
this article, early saw and closely 
observed her.-— The conviction that 
it is possible for any man, making 
pretensions to honour, or even of 
distinction, from a brutal nature, 
so to betray and so to abandon, in 
a foreign-land, youth, beauty, the 
B b 2 strangest 
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strongest sensibility, and perhaps 
the most engaging innocence, fills 
the mind with horror of the deed, 
and with shame and indignation for 
the character. Such profligacy, in 
this instance, may have been of 
foreign production; but compara- 
tively happy would it be for this 
country, also, if instances did not 
abound, among us, of similar atro- 
city in those who, on inferior occa- 
sions, will make high pretens'ons 
to honour and principle, but who 
seek every opportunity of Reducing 
from the abodes of paternal affec- 
tion, or of innocent employment, 
whatever is the most fair and inex- 
perienced,— rioting in its ruin for a 
short season, and then committing 
the greater crime of abandonment 
to infamy !— The theme is unhap- 
pily too common to need prpof, and 
too mournful to dwell on. 

The poor departed Child of Mi- 1 
sery, whose story is here again re- 
vived, is too strong an instance of 
suffering, and excites too much 
feeling, to be permitted to pass, in 
the common course, to oblivion, if 
it could be avoided. Under this 
impression, permit me to attempt 
something in the character of an 
Epitaph.— But, alas ! poorLoisa’s 
Tablet of Remembrance may only 
be found in the* sympathetic bosom 
of a few surviving friends ! 

In yonder dust— unmark'd for public fame, 
Low rest the relics of Luisa’s frame ! * 

Poor hapless sufl’rcr, of the Maniac line! 
Thy wrongs no more a tortur’d breast con- 
fine ! 

Enough for thee, that ling’ring Sorrow's 
breath 

Found final rescue in the boon of Death ! 
Consol’d be they, who sought thy soul’s 
relief ; 

Tormented they, who overwhelm’d with 
giief ! 

Accuis'd the crime, that ’reft thy reason’s 

»y, s 

Though thou be ransom’d for eternal day ! 
And where (rail Innocence would Vice 
repel. 

May guardian angels thy sad story tell I 

Bath, Jan, 20 , 1801. W.M. 


Desperate Enterprise. 


O N Sunday, the ist November, 
a daring attempt 1 was m^de 
by the convicts in the State Prison 
of New York, to effect an escape. 

T heir plan was conceived with in- 
genuity, and conducted with a 
promptitude and boldness that sur. 
prised the caution, and rendered 
ineffectual the resistance of the 
keepers. 

It originated with the Shoemakers 
in the fourth wing, who, first hav- 
ing seized the assistant-keeper, and 
Noah Gardner, who had'charge of 
them, broke the bars across the 
chimney, and, after ascending, to a 
certain height, knocked the brick* 
through, and thus made an openffig 
into one of the front room* on the 
second floor. This room being ap- 
propriated to one or two of the 
keepers, as a lodging chamber, was 
unguarded, and opened a passage 
to the whole building. The first 
thing they did, was to cut the bell- 
rope, to prevent any alarm being 
given : they then descended the 
stairs, rushed suddenly on the 
keepers, disarmed them, and seized 
their keys; after which, they se- 
cured all the arms they could pos- 
J sibly find. 

Meantime Cap. Pray, the keeper 
of the prison, apprised of the cir- 
cumstance, ran in, and attempted 
to seize some of them, but was him- 
self knocked down, stabbed twice, 
and severely bruised. They then 
proceeded to the front gate, seized 
the keeper, wrested from him the 
key, opened the gate, sallied into 
the road, and even huzzaed as they 
proceeded to the shore. Having 
seized a boat, they rowed across 
the river, find landed a little above 
the Houboken Ferry-house, whence 
they proceeded forward in a body, 
setting the civil power at defiance. 

Aovbnture*. 


Dir 
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Adventures of a Traveller. 

Among the literary productions Ot the last 
Leipsic Fair, in August, were the ad- 
ventures of a German Traveller, which 
are curious and interesting. 

C F. Damberget, a poor Ger-, 

• man, a carpenter, and a fu- 
gitive soldier, was, in the year 1781, 
trepanned at Amsterdam, into the 
service of the Dutch East - India 
Company, as a common soldier. 
Oh account of illness, he was de- 
tained a while at the Cape of Good 
Hope, though enlisted and sent out 
from Holland, to' serve in Batavia. 
Refusing to gratify the lewd desires 
of the wife of one of the Officers 
commanding at the Cape, he was, 
in consequence of her artifices and 
feigned complaints, ordered for Ba- 
tavia a second time. He had been, 

€ re this time, informed of the «n- 
wholetomeness of the climate of 
Java, and dreaded it as if he had 
been ordered for execution. He 
deserted : and as his desertion could 
not otherwise be concealed, took 
the desperate resolution of advanc- 
ing into the interior wilds of Africa. 

A carbine,' a few pounds of gun- 
powder, some balls, a small sum of 
money, and a few other articles of 
indispensibie. necessity, were his 
only apparatus for the enterprize. 
He journeyed north-east from the 
Cape;- passed onwards without in- 
terruption through the country of 
the kind, simple, and- hospitable 
Hottentots ; even among the fierccT 
and less humane Caffrarians ; , met 
with much more of gentle bene- 
ficence than of injury. With the 
narrative of the travels of Le Vdil- 
lant* he was before acquainted ; 
and as he went on, he found con- 
tinual occasion to detect the errors 
and fictions of that traveller. 

He observed, among other things, 
that the Caffrarun matrons had the 
privilege of not being liable to be 
tcsuck by their husbands ; and yet. 
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that married pairs lived there in en- 
viable unanimity and peace. From 
the country of the Caffrees, he 
turned westward, and continued 
his journey in a north-west direction 
till he arrived in the kingdom of 
Angola. Among the Mubotians, a 
race not more savage, but more 
egregiously vicious than any horde- 
he had before visited, he discovered 
the bodies of five Europeans, who 
appeared to have been cruelly mas- 
sacred ; and was himself exposed 
to danger, from the unnatural lust 
of some wretches of that commu- 
: nity. 

He, however, escaped from their 
brutality, and, after long wander- 
ings, came to Malemba, a walled 
town on the river Congo. Its 
King treated him at first with kind- 
ness ; but was afterwards persuaded 
by tfte Prime Minister to reduce 
him to the condition of a slave, and 
use him cruelly. He at last escaped 
out of that King’s service, travelled 
eastward, and then again back- 
wards to the north-west, in a line 
of journey contiguous to those 
which are called by geographers, 
the Mountains of the Moon. After 
dangers almost incredible, he wa* 
made a slave by the Moors. A 
merchant of Mezzabeth, whose 
property he fffid become, sold him 
to another who was returning to 
Morocco with a caravan, from 
Mecca. He was carried by this 
man to the seaport town of Azaffe, 
in the Moorish dominions. A Mr. 
Vanderhaft, a Dutch gentleman, 
there ransomed him from servitude. 
He wits brought on board a Dutcli 
merchant ship to Amsterdam. The 
interposition of a Prussian ship- 
captain rescued him from detention 
itt Holland. He took his passage 
with.that Captain to Dantzick, and 
sodft after arrived, in the year 1797, 
at his native town in the Pru»siaq 
dominions, from which he had been 
more than sixteen years absent. 

SPUR JTING 
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Mr. Editor, 

S EEING, a short time since, an 
interesting account of the Laws 
of the Chase, as they respected 
coursing in earlier days, probably 
the following ancient recommenda- 
tory document on the “ Choice of 
Greyhounds, &c.” written about 
the same period, may afford some 
useful information to the amateurs 
in the breed of Long Dogs. Your’a, 
&c. An Old Courser. 

ON THE CHOICE OF GREY- 
HOUNDS. 

•• Touching the shapes of Grey- 
hounds (hope you will take the best 
collections for their goodness) they 
are certain and most infallible ! 
therefore, touching greyhounds 
when they are puppies, or young 
wbclps, those which are most raw- 
boned, lean, large made, fickle, or 
crooked bought, and generally un- 
knit in every member, are ever 
likely to make the best dogs, and 
most shapely ; but such as in the 
first three or four mo:i'.hs are round, 
and close hust, fat, strait, and as it 
were full sum’d and knit in every 
member, never prove swift, good, 
or comely. 

** Now after your dog comes to 
full growth, as at a year and a half, 
or two years old, he would then 
have a fine, long, lean head, with a 
sharp nose, rush grown from the eye 
downward, a full clear eye, with 
long eyelids, a sharp ear, short and 
close falling, a long neck a little 
bending, with a loose banging wi- 
zard, a broad brest, straight foreleg, 
side hollow, ribs strait, a square and 
flat back, short and strong fillets, a 


broad space between the hips, a 
strong stern or tail, a sound foot, 
and good large clefts- Now for 
the better help of your memory, I 
will give you an old rhyme, left by 
your forefathers, from which you 
shall understand the true shape of a 
perfect greyhound. Thus it }s, 

“ IF you will b«ve a good pike. 

Of which there are few like, 

It must be headed like a Snake, 

Ncckt tike a Drake, 

Backt like a Beam, 

Sided like a Bream, 

Tailed like a Rat, 

And footed like a Cat.’’ 

“ These being the principal 
members of a good greyhound, if 
they resemble the proportions of 
the things above-named, the dog 
cannot chute but be most perfefi.” 

A waiter at one of the gaming- 
houses in St James’s-street, got, in 
Christmas-boxes of the established 
clubs, above five hundred pounds* 
A nobleman, who in the course of 
the week had won eighty thousand 
pounds, gave him one hundred 
pounds of his winnings. Early one 
evening, the Peer lost all his money, 
and, as is not onosual, borrowed a 
sum from the waiter to begin again, 
and, as has been said, afterwards 
won the above sum. 

A few' days ago an over-drove 
ox entered the back yard of 
Brown’s Hotel, in Alie-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, when the family 
were just going to ait down to din- 
ner; several persons endeavoured 
to turn him out, but in spite of 
every effort, he forced himself into 
the hoot? ; the passage being nar- 
row, he could not be turned out. 

The 
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The affrighted animal, seeing an 
opening - before, him, which de- 
scended into 1 the cellar, went on, 
when he tumbled head-foremost to 
thp bottom, with a dreadful noise 
by the breaking of the stair-case 
and the roaring that the poor crea- 
ture made. The alarm of the peo- 
ple of the house was beyond descrip 
tion terrific : some butchers arriving, 
allayed their fears, by haltering 
the beast, and craning him out of 
the cellar. 

Anecdote of the Emperor Paul — 
To prove his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, he employed a singular expe- 
dient ! Without any cause or pre- 
liminary, he gave a gentleman a 
violent blow on the face with his 
hand, and said to the astonished 
sufferer, “ This salutation by the 
hand of me, Paul !” 

Signior Pascal Carillez, the first 
violin at the Madrid Opera-house, 
lately performed at the Theatre de 
la Republtque, in Paris. It was a 
concerto of Mestrino, which he 
attempted for his first essay ; but he 
was so much hissed, that he ran 
away from the orchestra. 

A simple fellow, who took Lord 
Hawkesbury's assertion, in the 
House of Commons, in a literal 
sense, “ that Herrings were an 
excellent yubstitute for Bread,” 
observed, that he had eat them, as 
such, with a buttock of beef, and, 
in his opinion, they did not answer 
at all! 

A bet of one hundred guineas 
was made at the Duke of Bedford’s 
sheep- shearing, at Woburn, in 
June last, that his Grace would 
shew a bull of the Hereford breed 
against one of the Leicester breed 
The decision took place at Shiffnal, 
in Shropshire, last month, before a 
very numerous assemblage of No- 
blemen, Gentlemen, and Qraziers, 
from all parts of the kingdom. The 
beasts were both remarkably fine; 
-but the judge (Mr. Pistor, of So- 


mersetshire) decided in favour of 
the Hereford bull, which was the 
property of Mr. Gwillam, near 
Ludlow. Mr. Honeybiurne was 
the owner of the other bull— -Each 
of the beasts is supposed to have 
produced one hundred guineas, by 
being shown at one shilling each 
person, c * 

Some cattle, we understand, 
have been introduced into Bengal 
from the island of Tinian, one of 
the Marians to the east of Canton. 
They are of a very singular and 
remarkable species, being all milk- 
white, except their ears, which are 
either brown or black. It is as^ 
serted, that there are ten thousand 
cattle of this species on the island 
of Tinian ; nor can one be found 
to differ from the above descrip- , 
cion. 

Longevity —There is now living 
in Aberfeidy, Perthshire, one John 
Stewart, who has lived in tnree 
centuries, being 108 years old.— 
He was visited by a Gentleman, 
from England on the 31st of De- 
cember, who spent the evening, 
and brought in the new year- and 
century with the old gentleman, 
much to his satisfaction. 

Extraordinary Shooting Colonel 

Thornton maue a bet that he killed 
4.00 head of game at 400 sho;s.— 
The result was. that in the year 
1800, he bagged 417 head of game 
(consis ing of partridges, pheasants, 
hares, snipes and woodcocks) at 
41 1 shots. Amongst these were a 
black wild-duck, and a white phea- 
sant cock ; and at the last point he 
killed a brace of cock- pheasants, 
One with each barrel. On the leg 
of the last killed (an amazing fine 
bird) was found a ring, proving 
that he had been taken by Colonel 
Thornton when hawking, and turn- 
ed loose again, in 1 792. 

A few uavs ago, as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury was passing through 
Salisbury, on hts way from Saint 
. Giles’s 
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Giles's House to •visit the Earl of 
Newburg, in Sussex, having chang- 
ed horses at the Antelope inn, the 
new-mounted drivers mistook the 
shutting of the carriage-door for a 
signal that all was ready, and drove 
off full speed with the empty car- 
riage, his Lordship being in the 
bouse. A servant on horseback 
■was dispatched after them, and his 
Lordship laughing heartily at the 
mistake, followed in a pod chaise ; 
but so assiduous uere the drivers to 
forward the noble Earl on his jour- 
ney, that they drove eight miles 
before the servant could overtake 
them, and he had then some diffi- 
culty in getting them to listen to 
bis account of their mistake. 

An affair of honour took place a 
few days ago at Enniscorthy, be- 
tween John Tottenham, Esq, com- 
mander of a yeomanry corps in the 
county of Wexford, and John Col- 
dough, Esq. of Dublin, of the At- 
torneys corps, in which the latter 
gentleman was unfortunately shot 
in the first fire. 

The fantastic shape of some of 
the fashionable carriages, from their 
being so round and small, ha$ ob- 
tained them, in compliment to the 
Union, the appellation of the Po- 
tatoes. 

A quadruped has lately been 
taken in the kingdom of Candy, of 
a most remarkable and extraordi- 
nary species. The animal is no 
larger than a common hare, but 
perfectly resembles a deer. It is 
delicately formed, and surprisingly 
beet. 

A few afternoons since two gen- 
tlemen in a gig, from Worthing, 
■were, owing to the unrtrfine&s- off 
the horse, overturned near Ash- 
combe turnpike-gate, but received 
no personal injury, though the car- 
riage was broken to pieces. The 
horse, by plunging, disengaged 
himself, and, with one shaft hang- 
ing to the trace, galloped on. In 


the face of a whole regiment of 
soldiers, on their march from church 
to the barracks, whom he charged 
furiously in different directions, and 
put fairly to the route; after which 
he pursued his course to the town, 
where he placed several persons in 
great peril, till he was stopped by 
a projecting house, against which 
he ran with violence, and stunned 
himself. 

A Correspondent tells us, that, 
“ being at Kedlestone some years 
ago, nothing pleased him more in 
that beautiful house of Lord Scars- 
dale’s, than the words “ Waste not ! 
Want not f” painted in large letters 
over the fire-place in the kitchen,” 
Words winch, he think-, ought at 
this time to be put up in every kit- 
chen and dining-room ; for all kinds 
of provisions are so very scarce and 
dear, nothing should be wasted ; 
and every body, of what degree 
soever, that wastes, ought to want. 
— Our Correspondent adds, that 
" dining a few days ago in a large 
company, he ohserved that some of 
them were particularly saucy, tak- 
ing and tasting of every thing on 
the table, but sending away on 
their plates more than they eat, 
which probably would go to the 
dogs or swine.”— As this Corre- 
spondent seems to be a good? 
natured Quiz, we have inserted his 
remarks 

Anotbtr Jane Gibbs — -A woman 
lately appeared at the Police Office, 
Whitechapel, to present a charge 
against two soldiers of the Tower 
Hamlet militia, for having violently 
assaulted her, and carried off from 
her person a considerable quantity 
of wearing apparel. the course 
of the examination, however, it 
having appeared that this same 
woman had several months ago 
lodged a similar complaint against a 
respectable tradesman in Hackney 
parish, which turned out to be 
utterly malicious and false, the two 

soldiers 
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soldiers were acquitted, and the ac- 
cuse- dismissed with a severe re- 
proof and admonition to amend her 
con d uft. 

Among the many instances that 
have been given of the prolific na- 
ture of hogs, the following is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary.— Mr. 
Baker, farmer, of Spray’s Bridge, 
in the parish of Westfield, has now 
a sow, fourteen years old, which 
has produced him Jive hundred pigs ! 

Caution .— Last week two valu- 
able horses, the property of Mr. 
Owen, of Pennant, Shropshire, 
were found dead in their pasture. 
—On opening their stomachs, 
which were much swelled, and had 
a slight appearance of inflamma- 
tion, a large quantity of the small 
sprigs of yew-tree were found, 
which was the cause of the death. 

Colonel Pelham's Cup — This silver 
vessel, lately presented to Mr. John 
Ellman, of Glynde, in Sussex, va- 
lue thirty pounds, was purchased, 
not from the general fund of the 
Sussex Agricultural Society, but by 
a voluntary subscription entered 
into by its members, at the head of 
whom stand engraven on the cup. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
Earl of Egremont, Lord Pelham, 
Lord Viscount Gage, Lord Shef- 
field, See. &c. who presented it to 
Mr. Ellman, in token of the merit 
they ascribe to him for his successful 
exertions in the improvement of 
the breed of South-down Sheep. It 
is a handsome piece of plate, very 
neatly wrought, and exhibits on one 
side the figare of Mr. Ell man's 
prize ram, engraved from a draw- 
ing of Scott’s ; and on the other, 
an appropriate inscription, orna- 
mented with a pretty device, con- 
taining, in oblique compartments, 
the names of the donors; names 
that, no doubt, will for ages to come, 
be drank with grateful remem- 
brance, whenever the cup shall be 
brought forth with its beverage 
Vol, XVII. No. 109. 
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sparkingly alive, to glad the eyes 
and cheer the hearts of Mr. Ell- 
man’s posterity, and their friends. 

Captain Aylmer, of Rye, has; 
now in his possession a fine Ostrich, 
lately landed from Africa. . This 
bird stands upwards of six feee 
high, though only ten months old, 
and is in excellent health, and beau- 
tifal plumage. The extraordinary 
digestive powers of this species of 
the feathered race are daily exem- 
plified by this bird, which swallows 
numerous iron nails, pieces of broken 
crockery, and other hard substances, 
without the least apparent injury. 

— Among the higher circles, there 
are three head-dresses in vogue — 
The 1‘iaca, worn by ladies, who 
wish for three strings to their bow ; 
the Diadem, by those who aspire to 
royalty ; and the Grecian, by those 
who' are deep in the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. 

Died lately, aged fifty, Mr. 
Isaac Perrings, of Manchester, en- 
gine-worker.— A man, who to a 
lion-like strength of body, united 
the disposition of a lamb. Perring* 
will be remembered from the cir- 
cumstance of his having fought, for 
a considerable sum, the late well- 
known Johnson, the pugilist, a bat- 
tle that engaged the attention of 
the amateurs more than any other 
ever fought in this kingdom. He 
fell, by the hand of that prime pu- 
gilist, Death, a sacrifice to cold and 
fatigue, brought on by overstrained 
exertions at the late dreadful fire is 
that town. 

Sporting. — The Bradwell and 
Tjllingham Courting Club, in Es- 
sex, had their first meeting this sea- 
son, on Monday, the izth instant, 
when the following matches were 
run, which afforded excellent diver- 
sion, viz. 

t. Mr. Dudley’s Madam, beat 
Mr. Wakefield’s Delilah. 

a. Mr. C. Parker’s Pinarro, beat 
Mr. Pattison’s Tiuist. 

C c 3. Mr. 
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1. Mr. Dudley’s Friday, beat 
Mr. P. Wright’s, Craxy. 

4. Mr. C. Parker’s Dasbalvayl 
beat Mr. J. Tuffnell’s Catch. 

5. Mr. Dudley’s Miss", beat Mr. 
Wakefield’s Norfolk. 

6. Mr. Pigott’s Driv/r, beat Mr. 
Wakefield’s Sampson. 

7 * Mr. Dudley’s Terling, beat 
Mr. Wakelfeld’s Sweepstakes. 

'8. Mr. Bawtree’s Cayan, beat 
Mr. P. Wright’s Scurfy. 
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Mr. 


10 . 


Mr. G. Bird’s Crazy, beat 
P. Wright’s Kattcrfelto. 

>. Mr G. Wright’s Teazer, 
beat Mr. Pigott’s Primrose. 

it. Mr. Wakefield’s 9 uiz, beat 
Mr. Dudley’s Trull. 


12 Mr. J. Tuffnell’s Playmate, 
beat Mr. Cawston’s Slut. 

After the above Subscribers’ 
matches were run off. several others 
succeeded. The hares ran stoutly, 
and gave a fine day’s sport to a nu- 
merous field. 
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T HE Hyde Parker, which re- 
cently brought to the-Onslow 
frigate by n connubial shot, though 
one of our old sipty-fours , is stout in 
her timbers, and well manned. 
The Onslow is only pierced for a 
twenty four, and was ormi en Jlute 
when she x struck. 

Forty-three years is rather a long ! 
•period to intervene between the 
>»ge of a hulband and his wife, but 
in the case of a gallant Admiral, it 
is quite in character, who regards ■ 
the superior force of the enemy ! 

Some idea of the population of 
London may be formed from t(it 
immense number of tayfors in the 
metropolis, even upon the compu- 
tation of nine to a man. 

I During Lord Malmesbury’s ne- 
gotiations at Lisle, there was pub- 
lished in a Manchester Paper an 
advertisement of the sale of an 
.estate, in' which the advertiser an- 
nounces—" That he i? appointed 
plenipotentiary to treat in this busi- 
ness ; that he has ample credentials, 
and is prepared to ratify his powers-, 
.that he wilj enter into preliminaries 
either on the principle of the statu 
.guo, or nti possidetis 5 that he is ready 
to receive the projet of any person 
desirous niak.ng a pure ase or 


exchange, and to deliver his coni re 
projet and. tint qua non, and even at 
once to give his ultimatum, assuring 
the public, that a% soon as the defi . . 
niteve treaty shall be concluded, it will 
be ratified by his- constituents, and 
dply guaranteed." 

• Two honest tars were conversing 
the other day on the foreign places 
they had visited, and the various 
customs that, prevailed. One at 
them said, “ f have been live or 
six times in Frence, but I never 
knew bow many , aintt they had:— 
they say fhey have none now.”— 
“ No ‘ know that! (said the other) 
--why, you lubber, they had one 
for every day in the year, and onexb 
spare ;— and they called him Ail 
Saints.” 

Anecdote, —While a carpenter 
and a taylor were exercising their 
political abilities, upon our rupture 
i with Russia, the carpenter observed, 

There is not the least doubt but 
we should soon beat the Russians at 
sea, but the great difficulty lies in 
bringing them into aftion.” To 
which the taylor boldly replied, 

“ y° u know nothing of the matter. 
— Afier the brave Lord Nelson 
passes the Darning-needles (mean- 
ing the Dardanelles), and gets 

fairly 
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fairly into the Black Sea, it will be 
ALL oyer with them.” 

A correspondent observes, that 
the public have, perhaps, as great a 
right to complain of the present 
combination among the journeymen 
laylors, as the masters of those ob- 
stinate heroes of the goofe. The ces- 
sation of the needle has caused such 
general inconvenience, that most 
people begin to call aloud for re- 
dress. 

A bad memory.-— A man was lately 
tried at the Old Bai.ey, for privately 
stealing a pint pot, bv hiding it in 
his beteches. In his defence h« as- 
smed the Court, ** that he did not 
know, at least Could not remember , 
how the pot got into that part of his 
dress.” One of the Counsel ob- 
served, f* that it might have got in 
by mistake ” “ True,” added the 

prisoner with the Inost sedate and 
Unaltered countenance, “ it might.” 

Lately died, at his house at Ring- 
iner, in Sussex. Mr. Thomas Pain, 
a considerable farmer, of that place. 
Had the majority of our farmers 
entertained the same sentiments 
which influenced the conduri of the 
deceased, we should have had a fa- 
mine indeed, for he held it a sin to 
waste wheat by throwing it into the 
ground, when it bore such an extra- 
vagant price, and was so much 
wanted for food ; he, therefore, 
would not the last or present year, 
sow a single grain, though he had 
jn his possession several hundred 
acres qf good land, a considerable 
portion of which he suffered to re- 
main uncultivated, rather than to 
burthen his conscience with such a 
crime ! ! 

The appearance of the ship’s 
pames, suggests the idea, that the 
number of Stints in the Russian 
fleet, and a war with Paul, will not 
be a war for religion, but against 
it.' 

A Genoese Journal, contains a 
most violent philippic against Eng- 
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lish country-dances, and denounces 
such person* who so amuse them- 
selves of being sold to England, and 
enemies to their ■ country and to 
liberty. Its patrons have not con- 
fined themselves to mere declama- 
tions against English country dances, 
but when to the bat de Torre , threat, 
ening to throw the dancers out of 
the window if they did not desist 
from English country dances. Some 
of the ringlerders, however, have 
been arrested, and their journal 
suppressR— .Punch also being an 
Engli/h liquor, it is added', that some 
of these patriots could not drink it 
without horror. 

An Irishism.— George Faulkner.— 
This was one of the worthy Alder- 
man’s remarks on the weather.— 

“ There is a fine day, this evening. I 
thought it would have been snow 
to morrow : but it has turned cut quite 
different:— very fine indeed.” 

Is it possible, says a wit, that fo- 
reigners. will think uS starving, 
when they shall hear that the Coun- 
tess of Clonmell has one sheaf of , 
wheat that woeld sell for five thou- 
sand pound: ? 

Some military gentlemen, a fewt 
Sundays since, having found the 
pews in S— — — m church very 
difficult of access, took under their 
arms their camp stools, and seated 
themselves in the aisle during the 
whole time of divine service. We 
know not whether the inhabitants 
took this as a gentle rebuke, for 
their want of politeness to strangers, 
but we understand the gentlemen 
have never since been under the 
necessity of loading themselves 
wkh their seats ! 

lV 'Ebemi/re, the sheaf of wheat. Sec, 
hitherto the favourite signs for inns, 
are, now the signs worn by our fine 
women, and with the same signifi- 
cation — “ Good entertainment for 
man, &c.” 

Sir Hyde Parker’s appointment 
to a command in the North Seas, 

C c 2 his 
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has converted his honey-moon into a 
sort of ague i a complaint always 
attended with a sudden transition 
from a bet to a cold fit. 

Conundrum . — O n e of the most 
ridiculous, and therefore best things 
of this sort, is the following What 
Tradesman is he, that is most likely 
to set the alphabet a galloping ? An- 
swer, The Glass-blower-, for he 
snakes the D canter.—- But what 
Tradesman is he that shall stop 
them? Answer, The Hair-Dresser; 
for he ties up the and pats the 
Two P’j in irons / 

Previously to the last rhodomon- 
tade of Russian insanity, Paul ac- 
tually returned, unopened, the dis- 
patches sent to him by our Govern- 
ment, containing terms of concilia- 
tion, after piercing them in many 
places with the Imperial pen-knife. 

Moorjields, according to the His- 
tory of Tournaments in this coun- 
try, was formerly a great theatre of 
a£tion> and if the emperor Paul 
should persist in his challenge, a more 
appropriate place for the decission 
of the contest could not well be 
chosen, for bis accommodation ! 

The French author St. Pierre, 
now an old man, lately married a 
young girl of twenty. The follow- 
ing compliment, by a young widow 
of his acquaintance, was on that 
occasion presented to him, on a 
visiting card:— •“ Long shall bis 
children know a mother’s tender- 
ness. The person, like the works 
of the immortal author of Paul and 
Virginia, remains for ever in its 
prime. Nature owes new youth 
and beauty to his pencil; and, in 
return, she commands Time to 
flutter over him wjth light downy 
inions, and to strew only roses on 
is head. ' To explain the flux and 
reflux of the tides, he imagined 
mountains of ice at the poles.— 
Life, too, has its poles; but, for 
St. Pierri, those poles are with- 
out ice l” 


A punster who frequently sees 
omens and dire potents in names, 
assures us, that the embargo laid by 
Russia on the English shipping, is a 
much more serious evil than we at 
first imagined. From a list of the 
vessels, it appears, the emperor has 
by it provided himself with Admiral 
Nelson, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, 
and several others of our best Ad- 
mirals. Thus supported no won- 
der he has taken from us our Com- 
merce our Prosperity, our Per sever- 
ance, Industry, and Resolutions leav- 
ing us without Fortune, Friendship, 
Union, Concord, Peace, Amity, or 
Hope. He has parcelled out all 
Albion, and possessed himself of 
Manchester, Bedford, He. deprived 
us of the Prince of IVales, Lord 
Carrington, and a long train of 
fashionable Nymphs, Betseys, Annes, 
Fannys, and Marys. — Even the 
winds of heaven are not suffered 
to visit us, as he has sei?.ed upon 
Zephyr, Boreas, £sV. In this situa- 
tion we are left without Expedition, 
Enterprise, or Chance. 

Among the motley groups at the 
Ranelagh Masquerade, there were 
but few parts ably supported ; there 
were, indeed, men of all charafters, 
and women without any charafter 
at all— several Harlequins, one of 
whom was lame— savages out of 
costume and language, except in a 
brawl— and a fat-headed butcher, 
who was not aware that he ought 
not to be “ as dull as LeadenhalT,” 
but that to support his dress at a 
masquerade, his wit should have 
been as polished as keen ; as cut- 
ting and as pointed as his own 
knife — while he thought it enough 
merely to 

‘ Hang a calves skin on hit recreant limbs.’ 

A wit has observed, since her 
Majesty’s birth-day, that the mutiny 
among the taylort had its effefl oq 
the birth-day gala. Some gentle- 
men actually appeared with coats 
that had been turned! 

POETRY, 
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T. tit EDITORS ./ tie SPORTING 
MAGAZINE. 
Giktumin, 

Should the following attempt be thought 
worthy a place in your Magazine, I 
•hall be happy to exert my feeble 
powera, at aay suture period, for the 
amusement of your numerous reader!, 

I am, most respectfully, your’s, 

A SUBSCRIBXX. 

PARODY 

On “E*» isovso m hock Oak.” 

E BE the sinewy thank, that supports 
my brown mare. 

The fipree iron bad dar’d to embrace j 
Ere the ring-bone had firit laid her coronet 
bare. 

Or a wind-gall her tendons had grac’d ; 

t 

Could J number the brushes by her bom 

Or the deeds in the field she has done ! 
E’en the cup I now drink from, in life’s 

ir r“ rl / J day ’ 

Her fam’d grandaire at Doncaster won. 

To his son he transferr’d all bis beauty and 
speed, 

Which next by mv mare were pos- 
sess’d j 

Eor her colt they’re preserv’d, and by Fate 
'tit decreed, 

He with victory oft shall be blest. 
Qanekrtd t t, Jet*, to, 1801. A.W.W. 


BAYSWATER; os, THE WHIM. 

W HILE some post to Brirbten to 
take s salt dip, 

A n ^ others at Cbtk'r.hem the fam'd waters 

»'P* 


Give me the delights which our good£«*o 
don yields. 

Give me the delights of gay Paddington’* 

fields) 

For there ’tin my pleasure on Sunday* to 
stray 

Through fields clad with corn, and thvo* 
sweet-scented hay j 

Each passer looks chearful, each lassie •• 
fair. 

Complacency smiles on her youth dcbot*» 
aaire. 

But when with my ramble I ’gin to grow 
' tir’d, 

My pipe, ale, and biscuit, arc always re. 
quir'd ; 

I haste to regale me, retir’d from Sol’* 
gleam. 

Beneath the green willows of Bnjs-wntir't 
stream. 

Rich men may boast of a Summer’! retreat. 

Each Noble may vaunt his old family seat* 

I envy them neither their riches nor power. 

So 1 smoke my pipe beneath Baysts/nter't 
bower. 

There, smiling, the married take coffe* 
or tea, 

While children, well pleas'd, climb the 
lov’d parents knee ; 

The batchelor quaffs the enlivening glass. 

While others breathe love to the listening 
lass. 

Some skittles delight in, some quoits, 
some the bowl— 

I view til their pastimes; then with joyful 
soul, 

At eve homeward stray, and there, on my 
pillow, 

I dream of Buysvtattr’s pure ale and cool 
willow. Cont 1ST, 

SONNET 
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SONNET ro PEACE. 


'J7*RIEND of Mankind h by whose in- 
r dulgcnce train'd, 

The softer virtues blossom into life ; 

At whose approach, ambition, mortal 
strife. 

And havoc, with the- blood of oatiom 
stain'd, 

Back to their native hell desponding 
fly. , r 

Triend of Mankind, return !— the wi. 
dow’i cry ; 

The wailing peasant, stinted of his bread ; 

The lazar’s inmost groans ; the virgin’s 
sigh 

For her lov’d hero, numbered with the 
.. . . dead, ,, 

Or wasting life in far captivity. — 

These are the ills that on thy absence wait! 

That Season and the virtues all deplore ; 
O I come again I Bind rouud the browa of 
t, Hate 

Thy flowers — O come, fair Peace, to 
■ . pait no more 1 


lOUDHON's ATTACK. 

A HVNGAK JAN WAR SOKOV 

T) ISE, ye Croats ! fierce and strong, 
Form the front and match along I 
And gather fast, ye gallant men 
Of Nona, and of Warrasdcn ; 
whose sunny mountains nurse a line 
Generous as her fiery wine. 

Hosts of Buda, hither bring 
The bloody flag, and eagle wing ! 

And yc that drink the rapid stream 
last by walled Salankcmc ! 

Ranks of Agna, head and heel. 

Sheath’d in adamantine, steel ! f 
Quit the woodlands, and the boar, , 
\e hunters wild, on Drava's shore ! 

And ye that hew her oaken wood, 

Brown with lusty hardihood j 
The trumpets sound, the colours fly, 

And LouoHon leads to victory ! 

» * . 

Hark ! the summons loud and strong— 
« Follow, soldiers—* march along I” 
Every Baron, sword in hand, 

Rides before his gallant band : 

Uhe vulture, screaming for his food, 
Conduct you to his fields of blood, 

And bids the sword of valour seek, 
for nurture, to bis gory beak ! 

Men of Austria ! mark around, 

Classic fields and holy ground; 


For here were deeds of glory done. 

And battles by our fathers won — 

Fatheis who bequeath'd to you 
Their country and theiA:ourage too! 
Heirs of plunder and renown, 

Hew the squadrons — hew them down ! 
Now ye tiiumph ! — Slaughter now 
Plow* the fields with bloody plough ; 
.And all the streamy shore resounds 
With shouts, and shrieks, and sabre 
wounds 1 — 

Now your thunders carry fate— 

Now the field is desolate— 

Save where Loudbon’s eagles fly 
On the wings of Victory 1 

This is glory! this is life l 
Champions of a noble strife. 

Moving like a wall of rock 
To stormy siege or battle shock !— 

Thus wexonquer might and main, 

Fight, and conquer o'er again. 

Grenadiers, that fierce and large, 

Stamp like dragons to the charge— 

Foot aud horseman, serf and lord, 
Tiiumph now, with one accord ! 

Years of triumph shall repay 
Death and Danger’s troubled day ; 

Soon the rapid shot is o’er, 

But glory lasts for evermore— 

Glory, whose f mm ortaj eye 
Guide* us tq the victory ! „ 


HARVEST HOME, 

[Freni Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy) 

A RURAL POEM* 

(t ASbtpbud'i Boy — befeeks no better name*' 

N OW, ere sweet Summer bids its long 
adieu, 

And winds blow keen, where late the 
blossom grew, 

The bustling day and jovial night must 
come — 

The long*accustom’d feast of Harvest* 
Home. 

No blood-stain’d victory, in story blight. 
Can give the philosophic mind delight ; 

No triumph please, whilst rage and death 
destroy : 

Reflection sickens at the monstrous joy. 
And where the joy, if rightly understood* 
Like chearful praise for univcisal good? 
The sou), nor check, nor doubtful anguish 
knows, 

JJut, fice and pure, the grateful current 
flows. 

Behold 
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Behold the sound oak table's massy 
frame 

Bestride the kitchen floor ! The careful 
dame, 

And gen’rous host, invite their friends 
around ; , , 

While all that clear'd the crop, or till'd 
the ground. 

Arc guests by right of custom,— Old and 
young, 

Ajid many a neighbouring yeoman, join 
the throng : , , 

With arrizans, that lent their dext’rous 
aid. 

When o'er each field the flaming sun- 
beams play’d* i . , s 

Yet Plenty reigns, and from her bound- 
less hoard * 

(Tho* not one jelly trembles on the board) 
Supplies the feast with all that Sense can 
crave— A — , 

With all that made our great forefathers 
brave, r > 

Ere the cloy'd palate countless flavours 
try'd, • ' 

And cooks had Nature’s judgment set 
aside. 

With thanks to Heaven, and tales of rustic 
lore. 

The mansion echoes when the banquet’s 
o’er : , 

A wider circle spreads, and smiles abound, 
As quick the frothing horn performs its 
round; 1 ^ 

Care’s mortal foe, that sprightly joys im- 

To cheer the frame, and elevate their hearts. 

Here, fresh and brown, the hazel pro-* 
duce lie* . ... *- - 

In tempting heaps, and peals of laughter 
> . . rise ; , 

And crackling Music, with the frequent 

6 ’ or/T t 

Unheeded Dear the midnight hour along, i 
!>'•** ’ ■ /* : 7 „• m. .. ' - 

Here, once ayear, Distinction low 'rs ita^ 
crest* 4 *- - ■ • J 

The master, servant, and the menry guest, 
Are equal all ; and round the happy ring, 
The Reaper’s eyes exulting gUnces (ling, 
And, warm'd with gratitude, he quits his 
place. 

With sun-burnt hands, and ale- enliven’d 
face, 

Refills the jug, his honour’d host to tend,, 
5To serve, at once — the master and the, 
«' ’ friend : 

Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his 
taley - '• • "*'i 
Hi* nuts, hit conversation, and his ile, ^ 

’a- i ' • 


20J 

1 ' 

For the Snorting Macazinis 
POOR TOM. 

'*T**\VAS for a crime, no matter small 
l or great. 

Whether against the people or the state, 

Poor Workhouse Tom got into disotfl 
limbo. 

' Thomas, like other Britons, hated chains. 
And much about disgrace and wrong com- 
plains; f* 

When, with a surly air, and arms a- 
~ kimbo, ‘ 

Thus spoke the, tender-hearted Gaoltr— 

“ How ! 

Why what an empty-pated rogue art 
thou, 

«« To think a chain the badge of igno- 
miny, . ( 

When the Lord Mayor, and the ShricvCs, 
i’fecks! r ... ^ 

“ Wear chains themselves, and even round 
their necks; ■ r 

** But thou wear'st thine upon tby leg, 
thou niny !” 

Tom thought their Honours had a curious 
. • turn, «•- *1 

To bend their necks to what.he'd gladly 
i, spurn; •* "r- -.A 

Nor thought their wearing chains made 
f . his less galling. 

“ Besides,” cries # Tom, “they walk about; 
at will, 

*< But poor Pill Garlic lies in prison still $ 

. “ Which, I confess, I see no fun at ail 

i in 1” 

f > - ; ' 

At length Tom’s tried, and sentenc'd to 
be bang’d ; 

W'hen, with much 'logic, thus his friend 
harangu’d, . 

'Gainst Tom’s unwillingness to wear a 

• halter — 

“ Halters no more than hempen collars are, 

! , 4< And collars. Loro* and Courtiers gladly 
f wear l v . 

** Why, therefore, let thy noble courage 
faulter?” ’ 

“ Alas!” sigh’d Tom, “ thy far-fetch’d, 
comfort cease, 

• “ Nor seek, by nominal*, my woes t’ap- 

! pease! 

“Tis not the raprTniind; to that I’m 
callous ; • ' ■" X' 0 

t u But ’tis the death it brings!— Ah ! could. 

■ 1 .lad'change a 

“ My cellar for a Courtier’s, then ’twereT 
st range 

« If- I, aitho* . rogue, should fear the 

. .y.galhm-slf- »-••* * * Nemo. 

FANTOCCINI. 
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FANTOCCINI. 


PROLOGUE to thi SIEGE of BEL- 
GRADE. 

H'rUteO bj one of the Company, ani deli- 
vered by Harlequin, at the 'Taj hr’: Hall, 
To ltd ay, *o tb January. 

I 

I ADIES and Gentlemen! — *tis somt- 
A whit queer, 

Th*t loch a motley fellow should appear, 
And thus with heart o’erflowing come be- 
fore ye, 

Td tell a true though lamentable itory. 

But first, my worthy patrons I bending 
low, ' ‘ 

1 erect you all with my belt dancing bow. 

* [Bows. 

You smile— and I perceive that each one 
, feel. 

My genius lies not bore [fainting to bit 
bead] but in my heels. 

Yet there’s no help for’t j so, to be explicit, 
I’ll tell you all the cause of this odd visit. 
Little Rebecqui was in anxious doubt 
How you would like the piece that’s com- 
ing out,- 

And look’d so sad, that we perceiv’d his 
pother. 

And held a consultation with each other, 
Bach wish'd to serve him, if he knew the 
way, 

B*t bant todo it— hot a soul chtild say. 

.At length cried one, “ Let sortie bold 
dashing dog 

Step forth and speak a Pro- or Epi-logue !” 
But next arose ibis question — •• Who 
should write it f“ 

Or, what was worse by far — “ Who 
should indite it?”— - 

for though we have amongst us Queens 
and Kings, 

We are not much accustom’d to these 
things. 

Some thought the Conjuror, demure and 
tragic. 

Ought to enchant the audience with his 
magic. 

it Och, blood and ’ounds — cried Darby- 
how you’d wonder 

IF I should hit it off without a blunder I 
Arrahl send Pat the soldier on the stage ; 
lie’s the dear boy to please thia warlike 
. age s 

Besides, ’tis known to all the world, his 
trade it * 

Not to fight ortly— but f» court the Ladies.” 
Others said, “ Push our great jlbomplique. 
And let old Blue Beard for the puppets 
•peak,” 


But this was over-rul’d, lest, like hia 
wive;, . 

The maidens should all tremble ’or their 
lives , 

Thiee Tails propos'd to send out old Truo 
Blue, 

(Knowing he was a favourite with vou ;) 
And thus all eyes were fix’d on Heart of 
Oak; , 

But honest Jack did not admire the Joke, 
« Avast,! avast !— shall I, like a land- 
lubber. 

Cringe, bow, talk nonsense, pipe my eye 
and blubber ? 

No, dam’me if I do ! — I love my wench. 
And hate the Dutch, the Spaniards, and 
the French ; 

And since the Danes and Swedes will 
make a rout. 

We'll pepper well their jackets nortbabouti 
D—n their Neutralities ! Let’s drink and 
sing, 

True to ourselves, our Country, and our 
King ! I !’* 

Thus, though each wish’d him well, 
eaeh little elf , f . ,jj 

Cunningly push’d the burthen from hsmjtlfl 
And poor Rebecqui, 'midst his odds and 
ends. 

Was, like Gay’s Hare, “ among her many 
friends.” _ . 

What, then, if I turn champion to the 
cause, * , a 

And boldly dare to ask for your applause r 
Plead for the blunders that may hap* to 
night 

Among our wooden actors in the fight ?— 
Consider, Sits I my master needs your aio 
To fortify and to maintain BELGRADE. 
Pray do not let hirtt, thdn, at ariy rate, 
First slacken fire— and then capitulate t 
For if you do — there is not half a doblit 
But garrison and all will be starv'd cut ; 

Foi though not Lilipuriatts do not mind 
Being on short alloovanct, yet you’ll find 
Other r behind the semes, who cannot bexr. 
Like your cameleon— to live on air. 

Come, then, my friends I bring succour td 
the town, 

Nor let the Critics’ cannon beat it down— 
Look on our faults with a forgiving eye, 
And let our errors, with the moment, diet 

I 

[Bonos and kis going — returns."] 

One gentle hint, good folka I before I go S 
Now and then join your hands together, 
so— [Claps. 

You take the joke, I see— aye tbat't the 
way 

To snake us push ou” briskly through 
the Play, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

The Wild Ox. 

Art Enoravino, from RidinOXA. 

T HIS untameable animal, en- 
dowed with a degree of 
strength and swiftness not to be 
paralleled, is no longer to be found, 
ut large, in the forests of Germany, 
but only in the parks and enclo- 
sures of the great Lords, where it 
is preserved ior pleasure, or as a 
rarity. 

R i dinger was a celebrated 
German Draughtsman and En- 
graver ; and whose Life we shall 
give in some future Number, 
meaning to furnish more Engrav- 
ings from his inimitable Works. 


DIAMOND. 

HIS SAFE ARRIVAL IN IRELAND 

A L L the Sporting World, 
whose hopes and fears this 
celebrated horse has so often and 
so powerfully excited, must feel 
some interest in his fate. It is 
with pleasure, then, we announce 
his safe arrival, at twelve o’clock 
on the 1 7 th inst. at Castle Hyde, 
in the county pf Cork, the seat of 
Colonel Arthur Hyde, his new 
master. 

Diamond was two days and 
two nights on his voyage from 


[ Holyhead to Dublin, during which 
time he encountered much bois- 
terous weather. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, and that horses 
suffer very much at sea at all times, 
he reached his destination in as 
good health and condition as when 
he set out from London. No bet- 
ter proof can be urged, of the 
fineness of his temper, and the 
excellence of his constitution. Had 
Alexander’s Bucephalus , or the fa- 
vourite of Nero, risen ’from the 
dead, and appeared in Dublin, they 
could not have excited morfc curio- 
sity than his arrival in that city. 
During his stay there, the milliners 
shops were deserted for the stables, 
and tlie Ladies vied with tile Gen- 
tlemen in number and eagerness to 
see him. Every village, through 
which he pasted, resounded with 
nothing but his name, and praises 
of his beauty i some, indeed, would 
rank him iu mind, as in form, supe- 
rior to the rest of his species ; for 
they assure us, that, in passing over 
tlie Curragh of Kildare, he seemed 
perfectly sensible he was upon his 
vum ground. 

From this account, Diamond 
is not likely to have reason to com- 
plain of Irish hospitality. At all 
events, (considering the numerous 
accidents to which such a spirited 
animal was liable) Colonel Hyde 
may consider the journey as a sort 
of Diamond Lot tay, and himself the 
fortunate holder of the Prize Ticket. 
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The Be RKELEY Hounds. 


A Most extraordinary circum- 
■T*- stance happened with the 
Berkeley Hounds, on T uesday the 
10th instant : — 

Meeting the company to throw 
oft" at Hodgmoor, they soon unken- 
neled, and went away in the highest 
stile imaginable, crossing a consi- 
derable scope of country, with 
breast-high running for two hours. 
They at length reached Pollord’s 
Wood, where the field of horse- 
men was very much reduced : here 
Reynard, finding himself severely 
pressed by the pack, (which was 
close at his brush) jumped into 
what is called a grouml-fall, ot ten 
or twelve feet deep, and was im- 
mediately followed down the ob- 
scured precipice bv the body of 
bounds, who were completely lost 
to view, and the very lew horse- 
men, that were near, left in a state 
of the utmost consternation. 

Tom Oldaker, (the Huntsman) 
and one IVhipper-in , being up, the 
latter permitted himself to be let 
down into the dreary abyss, from 
whence, by the most incessant 
exertion and incredible fatigue, he 
extricated and got to the surface 
seven couple, — then the fox, and, 
with a persevering Herculean la- 
bour, the icmaimng fourteen couple, 
many dreadfully bruised, and the 
last, a favourite leading hound, 
(which it is supposed went down 
cl »e to the fox) quite ikaJ. Pre- 
vious to the conclusion of this ardu- 
ous and dreary task, the Whipper- 
i.\ had earnestly implored assistance 
for extrication, and had no sooner 
reiched the surface (nature being 
quite exhausted with bodily fatigue) 
thtn he tainted, and his recovery 
yvas for some time doubtful. To 


use Oldaker’s own words, “ It was 
the most shocking sight he ever was 
a witness to, and hopes never to 
see the like again.” 

We are happy to afford our 
Sporting Readers early and au- 
thentic information, that these 
hounds will hunt the Berkshire dis- 
trict the fiist week in March. On 
Monday, the 2d, they throw off at 
Kidgeham Copse, near Woking- 
ham ; and on Wednesday, the 4tn, 
at the Shoulder of Mutton, Bin- 
field. 


Malton Coursing Meetinc, 

February 3. r 

I N consequence of the numerous 
matches that were run at this 
meeting, the sport continued tiU 
Friday afternoon. 

The first Silver Cup was run for 
over tiie Wharham Grounds: the 
entry for it as follows — 

Sir Rowland Wynn, % dogs named. 

Major Tophani - I 

Mr. Plumer - I » 

Mr. Croft • i 

But in consequence of all the 
dogs, except Sir Row land Wynn’s, 
being slipped before the signal, the 
cup was adjudged to Sir Rowland. 

Mr. Plumer was the chief winner 
of matches. His dogs distinguished 
themselves much. His famous dog. 
Speed, died shortly after his match, 
tile last meeting, with SjivuilaU. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. Duncombe’s fox - hounds 
threw off at Settrington Wood. 
No fox found. The hounds ap- 
peared in a gallant stile. 

THURSDAY. 

Various matches were run ; and 
the dogs beat the hares, who did 
not run well. 

FRIDAY. 

The second large silver cup was 
/un for by seven dogs. Here, 
again, a singular circumstance oc- 
T curred 
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curred : — Mf. Darley’s bitch (una- 
nimously allowed to be the best) 
disqualified, by starting before the 
signal. Mr. Lee, of Grove, was 
the winner. The cup was con- 
tested on the Duggleby Grounds. 

The meeting was very numerous, 
and the weather uncommonly fine. 
More hares were killed than ever 
were known at a February meet- 
ing. — The matches made for the 
next November meeting exceed in 
number any before made : among 
the rest, seven of the blood of 
Snrvobatl , against seven capital dogs 
that have won every thing, bred 
from a famous bitch of Mr. Croft's, 
which won the cup seven years 
ago. 


LAJV INTELLIGENCE. 


C it 1 m . Con. 


and had then conceived an incu- 
rable passion for him ; but till Oc- 
tober last,' when he returned, she 
had never \ iolated the laws of de- 
corum. 

was attempted to be made out, 
that Mr. Hoare was altogether ig- 
norant of his wife’s intentions, and 
that he believed she was going on 
a visit to her uncle. Major Cooke. 

The attempt was not successful; 
and, notwithstanding the evidence 
ofdyir. Clarke, who described them 
both to be in the most dreadful 
state of' distress when they parted, 
the Jury, with Lord Kenyon's ap- 
probation, found a verdict for the 
Defendant. 

All hope of Mr. Hoare being ' 
able to procure a divorce, a ■vinculo X 
matrimonii, is thus taken away. 


Slight of Hand. — Assault. 


Court of King’s Bench, 
Saturday , Feb 2 1 . 

Before Lord Kenyon and a Special July 


HOARE V. ALLAN. 

T HIS very interesting cause to- 
day again came before the 
Court. We shall, however, now 
give but a very short statement of 
it, as^ve detailed all its circum- 
stances at great length when it was 
first tried, and as the result of the 
two trials is exactly the same. 

The parties are both Gentlemen 
of large fortune and great respec- 
tability. The action was brought 
lor criminal conversation. That 
Major Allan had lived with Mrs. 
Hoare, it was clearly proved ; but 
it could not be made out, that there- 
had been any improper intercourse 
between them till after Mrs. Hoare 
had left her husband's house. She 
had become acquainted with Major 
Allan in India, many years ago. 


Court of King^s Bench, 
Monday , February 23 . 

racket v. Bloxam. 

M R Garrow stated, that the 
Plaintiff in this case was sit- 
ting in the Red Lion public-house, 
Islington Road, with several olher 
persons, attending to the exhibitions 
of aSlight-of-hand professor. Alter 
he had concluded bis performance, 
the company gave him a gratuity of 
a penny each, except the Plaintiff, 
who, , being much delighted w rth 
his amusing tricks, rewarded film 
with six-pence. Seeing this, the 
Defendant said he \fras in colleague 
with the Juggler, to cheat and de- 
fraud the public ; that he was con- 
cerned also with a banditti of rob- 
bers inlesting the neighbourhood, 
and had robbed him a few nights 
before. On this the Plaintiff re- 
plied, and She Defendant imme- 
diately struck him in the face, beat 

out 
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cut two of his front teeth, and 
otherwise much bruised him. 

This statement was confirmed 
by the evidence of one witness, an 
Attorney, who happened to be pre- 
serjl during the transaction. . 

Mr. Mingay observed, he sbohld 
not call any witnesses on the part 
of the Defendant, as he was of 
opinion the Jury saw the business 
in the light that he did, which was — 
a Juggler exhibiting his tricks , in 
order to cheat the gaping throng out 
of their pence ; while an honest 
Attorney was taking notes of a 
drunken squabble, to shew his tricks 
in Westminster Hall. He trusted 
the Jury had found him out, and 
were of opinion, with him, that 
me fenny was damages enough to 
give ; and that the Plaintiff’s wit- 
ness, who was his real Attorney in 
the cause, though another name 
appeared on the record, might go 
home with his client, and part their 
gains. 

The Jury gave a verdict for the 
Plaintiff — Damages Forty Shillings. 


NEir DRAMA. 


Deaf and Dumb ; or, The Or- 
phan Protected. 


TH E AT R E ‘R O V A L, D K U K V -L A N E, 

Felt. 24 . 

T HIS evening, this new Histo- 
rical D rama, in live acts, was 
performed here ibr the first time. 
The principal characters were thus 
represented : 

MEN. 

if Haran.ocr ) ... 

(Theodore) | Mns Dc Camp. 

Darlcmont - Mr. VVroughton. 

S[. Jlln.t - Mr. C. Kemble, 

Tranval - - - Mr. Bariyinore, 

De I'Efee - - - Mr. Kemble, 


Dufre - - * * Mr. Bannister, juo. 
Pierre .... Mr. Palmer. 
Domini.k ... Mr. Soetr. 

Servants — Mr. Trueman, Mr, Chippen- 
dale, and Mr. Maddocks. 

WOMEN. 

Madame Tranval - Miss Pope. 

Marianne ... Mrs. Mountain. 
Claudine ... Mrs. Sparks. 

This interesting piece is a trans- 
lation from the German of Kotze- 
bue, adapted to the English Stage, 
by Mr. Kemble. It may be con- 
sidered an handsome compliment 
to the humane institution esta- 
blished at Paris, for the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, of which 
fame has spoken so highly. Of tha 
merits of the establishment the fol- 
lowing description, given by the 
Abbe de l’Epee, the Founder of 
the Seminary, may afford some 
idea. ‘‘If the peasant,” says he, 
feels delight when he beholds the 
abundant harvest which rewards 
his industry; judge what must be 
my sensations, when I stand in the 
midst <of rny pupils, and see how 
the unfortunate beings emerge by- 
degrees from darkness ; how they 
become animated by the first beam 
of heavenly light ; how they step 
by step discover their powers, im- 
part their ideas to each other, and 
form around me an interesting fa- 
mily, of which I am the happy 
father.” An institution such as this 
must be a fruitful source of anec- 
dote, and accordingly we find the 
author has, in the present instance, 
availed himself ot one long fami- 
liar to the public, and not the less 
interesting Irom its being founded 
on fact. The fable is the simplest 
that can be conceived ; but its sim- 
plicity is the simplicity of nature, 
and the most successful appeal to 
her force and influence. Julio , an 
interesting youth, born deaf and 
dumb, the orphan heir to the first 
Magistrate ot Toulouse, is brought 
to h aris by Darlemmt , his uncle and 
guardian. 
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guardian, and exposed in a mean 
attire. Here he is received into 
the Philanthropic Asylum tor unfor- 
tunates of his kind, under the name 
of Theodore. His manners, so ill 
corresponding with the meanness of 
his dress, at once induce the dis- 
cerning De L Epee, to suspect that 
his pupil is the victim of fraud and 
injustice, and the quick intelligence 
ot the youth soon confirms this sus- 
picion. He accordingly sets out 
with him for the South of France, 
from some city of which his obser- 
vations on the conduct of the boy 
lead him to conclude he has come. 
Arrived at Toulouse, the extrava- 
gant joy exhibited in the looks and 
gestures of his companion, satisfies 
the Abbe that he has reached the 
sought-for place. It is here the 
scene opens with a view of Tou- 
louse, and Theodore , recognizing the 
habitation of his father, now usurped 
by his uncle. — His restoration to 
his fortune constitutes the interest 
or the plot, of which the means by 
which that end is accomplished form 
the principal ingredients. Julio re- 
cognizes the old domestics of his 
father, and is recognised by them 
in return. Proofs rise on proofs of 
his identity ; but it is not until alter 
a most obstinate resistance to their 
force that the uncle confessses his 
guilt, and restores his property to 
the injured Julio. 

There is also an underplot, judi- 
ciously blended with the main story. 
|t consists of the love of St. Alme , 
the son of Darlemont ; but his re- 
verse in disposition lor Marianne ; 
all obstacles to which are removed 
by the generosity of Julio , whose 
first ac t, after he obtains possession 
of his fortune, is to settle half of it 
Ppon Ins cousin. From the recital 
of th is story, the reader might not 
suppose it a source of great interest. 
Jt is therefore impossible to speak 
of it in adequate terms of praise, 
without the suspicion of over-rating 


its merits. We must, however, 
assert, that of all the productions 
of this celebrated author, which 
have yet appeared in an English 
garb, the present is equal in interest 
to any, and superior in purity of 
sentiment and moral to all. The 
ground which he has chosen, has 
the advantage ot novelty, but it 
has also the disadvantage of being 
extremely difficult. Of this he 
seems to have been perfectly aware, 
for the Abbe tells Franval , the ad- 
vocate, whom he engages in his 
pupil’s cause, that “ a person who 
is deaf and dumb, always creates 
distressing sensations and that 
lie was therefore afraid the pre- 
sence of his pupil might not be 
pleasing. With such a knowledge 
of his subject, Kotzebue must have 
been afraid that the infirmities of 
nature were dangerous subjects for 
theatrical exhibition. That the at- 
tempt has succeeded in the present 
instance, is owing to the great deli- 
cacy and skill with'which it is ma- 
naged. Perhaps too the manner in 
which Miss De Camp sustained 
the character of Julio, contributed 
not a little to its success. Her fine 
expressive countenance supplied 
the deficiencies of speech and 
hearing. The presence, therefore, 
of Julio, was interesting, but not 
distressing. In all the incidents 
and situations the author lias been 
peculiarly happy : they are all of 
the most simple, natural, and do- 
mestic kind; they arc such as come 
home to men’s business and their 
bosoms ; they are such as they may 
every day see in the tamilies of 
others, and tremble for in their own, 
connected and embellished with aU 
those affecting scenes which trend, r 
injured innocence doubly interest- 
ing by the helplessness of its situ - 
tion, and all those sentiments of hu- 
manity which flow from the pecu- 
liar nature of the subject. ' 

The adaptation oi this Piece to 

the 
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the English Stage does not appear 
to have been a difficult task. It is 
one, however, which is executed 
with great care, taste, and judg- 
ment. Except that the portrait of 
Julio is more relied on as a prin- 
cipal proof of his identity, all the 
oLher incidents are the same as in 
the original. The characters and 
the plot also sutler no variation; 
but in the language, and the turn 
of the sentiment, there are many 
alterations, all of them improve- 
ments. 

The humane, philosophic Abbe 
De I'Bpit, was well sustained by 
Mr. Kemble; and Mr. Wroughlon, 
in the proud and guilty Darlemont , 
■was uncommonly energetic and 
impressive. Mrs Mountain, in 
Marianne, the heroine of the piece, 
had a gentle, delicate part, of no 
great compass. She was in lull 
voice, and executed a pleasing air 
allotted to it, with great sweetness : 
this charming air was composed by 
Kelly. All the other characters 
were supported with like success. 

The Prologue, which stated the 
claims of the'piece to public favour 
on the grounds of noveky, and na- 
ture, was delivered with considera- 
ble feeling and judgment by Mr. 
Powell; and Miss De Camp, in 
the Epilogue, made some pleasing 
allusions to the recovery of her 
speech, and the .grand charter ol 
the sex- 

The House was filled with an 
elegant audience, and the piece 
was heard throughout, and an- 
nounced for future representation, 
with the most ardent and uniform 
approbation. 


Melancholy Occurrence. 


O N Saturday morning last, two 
soldiers, of the 3d Lancashire 
Militia, on furlough, travelling be- 
tween Durham and Auckland, were 


v Cherubim Shooting. v 

so fatigued and distressed by the 
inclemency of the weather, that 
one of thfcm, on entering a public 
house near Butcherraw, and warm- 
ing himself by the fire, fell back- 
ward and expired. The other was 
found dead under the park-wall, 
near Auckland, by a butcher com- 
ing to Durham market. 


explanation OF PLATE II. 


Cherubim Shooting. 

(An Etching, by Mr. Howitt.) 1 

T WO Cockneys went on a 
shooting party to some little 
distance from Town, and were to 
sleep at an alehouse, and rise early 
to their sport in the morning. 
Trudging to fjieir quarters in the 
dusk of the evening, a large look- 
ing bird came sailing round the 
coiner of a barn, at which one ot 
them put up his gun ; he shot, and 
the bird fell but, oh horror ! 
what was the surprize and dread 
of him and his companion, when 
running up in a great hurry to pick 
up his game, he found a pair of 
full bright eyes in a comely round 
face, with a pair of snow-white 
wings extended, and fluttering in 
agonies? — Away- they ran to the 
house, when the shooter instantly 
fainted ; and, on the earnest en- 
quiry of mine Host into the cause 
of their alarm, his fellow Sports- 
man, with a tremulous voice, cried 

“ All 1 poor creature 1 Heaven 

“ forgive him ! — But he has had 
“ the misfortune — I am sure it was 
44 unintentional — to shoot a Che- 
44 rubim !” 

However, as Boniface and his 
Hostler were not quite satisfied 
with this account, they took a 
candle and lanthorn to the spot, 
and there found the supposed 
Cherubim to be only a px>r unfors 
tunate Owl. 

Memoi*) 
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Extraordinary Character. 


Memoirs of Lord Rokssby. 

(Concluded from page 174..J 

A BOUT that period, he either 
formed the opinion, or began 
to express it with an unusual degree 
ot' confidence, that the Bank of 
England would break during his 
life-time. He was so firmly con- 
vinced of it in his own mind, that 
it became a pretty constant topic 
with him; and, when he met with 
opponents, he defended it with such 
strength of argument as could not 
easily be resisted. One day the 
conversation on this subject ended 
in a singular wager, which was 
taken down in writing, purporting 
that the heirs and executors of 
Mr. Robinson should pay to the 
other party, an alderman of Can- 
terbury, die sum of ten pounds, if 
the Bank did not break during the 
life-time of the former ; and, on 
the other hand, that the alderman 
should be similarly bound to pay 
the sum often pounds, if the Bank 
did break in Mr. R.’s life-time. — 
The proof was to depend on a ] 01. 
Bank-note being offered at the 
Bank, and not producing in return 
ten pounds in specie. Every year 
added strength to the singularity of 
Mr. R.’s opinion, and he main- 
tained it as firmly as another on a 
philosophical subject, which he de- 
fended with great vigour of mind, 
and, when past eighty years of age, 
supported by quotations from the 
classics, repeated with the utmost 
energy and classical taste — The fu- 
ture destruction <f the earth by fire. — 
On this question, he solicited no aid 
from the arguments sometimes used 
in the pulpit on the same subject ; 
for the path to his church was over- 
grown, and his pew left to the same 
decay as his coach-house. Yet this 
circumstance led to a trait in his 
character, which was better disco- 
vered by his own recital of the 
Vol. XVII.— No. 101. 


anecdote, than it can be by the pen 
of the writer. 

A little time before the death of 
the archbishop of Armagh, he made 
a visit into Kent, to see his rela- 
tions, and, among them, him who 
was to inherit his title. “ The 
archbishop told me,” said Mr. R. 
“ that he would dine with me on 
Saturday. I gave orders for dinner, 
and so forth, for my cousin, the 
archbishop ; but I never thought, 
till be came, that the next day was 
Sunday. What was I to do? 
Here was my cousin, the arch- 
bishop, and he must go to church ; 
— and there was no way to the 
church, — and the chancel-door had 
been locked up for these thirty 
years, — and my pew was certainly 
not fit for my cousin, the arch- 
bishop. I sent off immediately to 
Hythe, for the carpenters, and the 
joiners, and the drapers ; and into 
the village for the labourers, the 
mowers, and the gravel-carters. 
All went to work : the path was 
mowed— the gravel was thrown on 
and rolled — a gate made for the 
church - yard — the chancel - dooc 
opened and cleaned — a new pew 
set up, well lined and stuffed, and 
cushioned ; and the next day I 
walked by the side of my cousin, 
the archbishop, to church, who 
found every thing right and proper. 
But I have not been to church 
since, I assure you.” — This singu- 
larity, in abstaining from the places 
of religious worship, arose partly 
from the exalted view which he 
entertained of the nature of the 
Deity, whose altars, he used em- 
phatically to say, were Earth, Sea, 
Skies; from the little regard he 
paid to the clerical or ministerial 
character ; and from the disgust in 
his mind at the stress laid by Di- 
vines upon trifles, their -illibeiaiity 
in wishing every one to rely upon 
them for their faith, their frequent 
E e persecution 
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persecution of others, and from a 
strange opinion of the great ineffi- 
cacy of their preaching. Religion 
he conceived to be a mere personal 
concern between the creature and 
the Creator : and the Supreme, in 
his opinion, was degraded by being 
made a party in questions often 
political, and on the mode of his 
existence being made a barrier 
between the natives of the same 
island. Yet, with these opinions, 
he could converse with the Clergy, 
of all descriptions, as freely as with 
other men ; and, where they were 
men of liberal education and en- 
lightened minds, was much grati- 
fied by the pleasure of their com- 
pany. 

In the year 1794, Mr. R. be- 
came, by the death of the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Lord Rokebyj 
and it is natural to ask, What dif- 
ference the title made in his man- 
ners ? — Precisely none. He was 
' now addressed by the title of Lord 
instead of Sir ; and, as he used to 
say, they are both the same in the 
Latin. Yet the accession to his 
title gave him rights in Ireland; 
and his letter to Lord Castlereagh 
shewed that he was not unworthy 
of them, and that, if age and in- 
fijmities had presented no obstacles, 
the Irish House of Lords would 
have been dignified by the presence 
of a man who assumed for his motto, 
on this occasion, what he really 
possessed in his heart, Independence. 
Very fantastical notions accompany, 

, in some persons minds, the titles of 
the peerage : they think of fine 
dress, splendid carriages, haughty 
demeanour, something differing 
fron» the many. Such persons were 
much embarrassed at the sight of 
l.ord Rokeby : — a venerable man 
with a long beard, sallow complex- 
ion, furrows on his forehead, the 
traces of deep thinking, fore part 
of the head bald, from (he hinder 
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flowing long and lank locks of white, 
hair, a white or blue flannel coat 
and waistcoat and breeches, wor- 
sted stockings, and shoes tied witli 
black strings. The ruffles at bis 
wrists, and the trill sewed to his 
waistcoat, were the olily linen 
about him. His body was rather 
bent ; but, till he was near his end, 
his pace was firm, and he was seen 
walking in this manner from bis 
house to Hythe or back, or, which 
was more gratifying to his friends 
when they caught a first view of 
the house, walking up and down 
the pavement before his door. — 

“ How can this man be a Lord? ” 
said the vulgar. •* Would to God 
more Lords were like this man ! " 
said the man of sense. “ I wish 
we were all as attentive to good- 
breeding !” said the man of fashion. 

From the time of his accession 
to the title to the day of his death. 
Lord Rokeby seldom went farther 
from home than Hythe ; but he 
would have thought that he had 
forfeited all regard to his principles, 
if he had not gone to Maidstone 
to vote ibr his friend, Filmer Ho- 
neywood, the staunch advocate foe 
the independence of the county s 
and a contested election for the city 
of Canterbury drew him again from 
his retirement. This election took 
place just after the famous stoppage 
of the Bank ; and, after a visit to 
his friends at the hall, and shouts 
of congratulation from all the free- 
men, he walked to the alderman's 
house, with whom the wager had 
been laid, proffered some notes for 
cash, presented the written agree- 
ment on the wager, and demanded 
of the alderman the sum of ten 
pounds. 

The question, as might naturally 
be expected, staggered a little the 
alderman, who was also a Banker - r 
and as the words admitted of some; 
debate, and Lord R. had not with 
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him documents of the refusal, at 
Ihe Bank, of cash for a ten- pound 
note specifically proffered, the pay- 
ment was deferred ; and, whether 
it has been made, or not, the writer 
cannot determine. 

On returning to the hall, Lord R. 
came again on the hustings, by the 
side winch is appropriated for per- 
sons to return who have voted, and 
for the infirm and the friends of the 
candidates, or the officers of the 
court. The sheriff very politely- 
offered to take here his lordship's 
vote, who with his usual good hu- 
mour declined it. • M I am not so 
old, neither,” says he, “ that I 
cannot do like the rest of my bro- 
ther citizens!” and instantly went 
down the stairs, where he met an 
old man ascending, who had given 
him a vote nearly fifty years before, 
mixed with his brother citizens, 
went up the proper stairs with 
them, and gave the last proof of his 
political connection with Canter- 
bury in a manner worthy of himself 
ana his principles. 

We might recount a variety of 
anecdotes expressive of his cha- 
racter, but the limits will not per- 
mit us; yet we must not passover' 
the subject of his food, which has 
been so much the object of enquiry 
and misrepresentation. He has 
been said to live on raw flesh, and 
to be, in ^liort, little better than a 
cannibal. This was by no means 
the case ; and to understand this, 
as well as the other parts of his 
character, we must look to his lead- 
ing principles, Nature mid Inde- 
pendence. He thought that this 
island produced within itself suffi- 
cient food for his nourishment. 
Wheat he considered as an exotic ; 
besides, it was fermented ; two 
reasons sufficient to expel it from 
his nourishment. Foreign coffee, 
fpr the same reason, was rejected ; 
and he tried various experiments 
with burnt beans, peas, &c. Re- 


markably fond of sweet things, he 
used honey as a substitute tor sugar. 
But it is to be observed, that lie 
was not a scrupulous observer of 
bis general rule; and when it was 
hinted to him that he was eating 
the crust of a pie, or similar things 
in the ordinary cookery, lie turned 
it off with a good-humoured laugh, 
adding, “ Where is the man that 
lives as he preaches?” — His appe- 
tite was remarkably strong, which 
he satisfied at times by boiled beef, 
or rather beef kept lor a conside- 
rable time in boiling water ; and 
his table was amply provided with 
every thing in season, exceedingly 
well dressed, and of which he par- 
took, off a wooden platter, like any 
other person. He drank no wine { 
and he gave the best proofs of the 
excellence of his diet, by the length 
of his life. No one was more hos- 
pitable to his guests : they were 
desired to order just what they 
pleased ; and, in return, were re- 
quested and expected to permit 
the host to eat what and when he 
pleased. 

He never willingly omitted bath- 
ing a single day, and had made, 
for that purpose, a bathing-house 
of considerable length and breadth, 
glazed in front, to a south-eastern 
aspect, and thatched at top. This, 
robably, is the most comfortable 
ath-house in England, as, after 
bathing, you may ran up and down 
to dry \ ourself, and do not feel 
that disagreeable cold common in 
the small elegant bath-houses of 
marble, where you freeze in cold 
magnificence. 1 ord R.’s bath- 
house was boarded and matted. 
In this bath-house, and a wood at 
a small distance from it intersected 
with walks, and, at proper inter- 
vals, having wooden seats and 
benches, his lordship spent consi- 
derable time, frequently committing 
to paper his valuable reflections. 

His memory was predigious. In 
E e 2 conversation 
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conversation, if any thing occurred 
which afforded room for difference 
of opinion, he would frequently run 
on the sudden to his library, bring 
back a folio or two, and point the 
passage on which the whole de- 
pended. He was a great reader, 
as well as deep thinker, and pre- 
served the use of his eyes to the 
last. For wriLing, he very fre- 
quently availed himself of the help 
of an amanuensis. 

In so singular a character, it is 
natural that persons little acquaint- 
ed with it should make very erro- 
neous conjectures. Covetousness 
was represented to be his prevail- 
ing feature : but this was not per- 
ceptible in his domestic arrange- 
ments, where, in every article of 
good living, there was superfluity ; 
and his parlour fires of wood and 
coal, which would be sufficient for 
half a dozen common rooms, did 
not countenance the idea of a frugal 
disposition : besides, his conduct to 
his tenants (for there was no where 
to be found a milder landlord, and 
perhaps, indeed, he carried this 
propensity to indulge them to al- 
most blameable excess) is a suffi- 
cient proof that his thoughts were 
not bent, with any degree of anx- 
iety, on the acquisition of wealth. 
Yet he was tenacious of his pro- 

{ lerty, when once it had come into 
■is hands, and lie made a joke him- 
self of his iondness for a new gui- 
nea : but this may be accounted 
for from his idea of t(ip nature of 
paper credit, and the firmness of 
our Bank ; and the quantity of 
money found in his house, at his 
death, was the natural result of 
these opinions. — fie was an excel- 
lent master and a good neighbour, 
just in all his dealings, of strict ho- 
nour, firmly attached to the liberty 
of his country, of a most enlarged 
mind, a true free-thinker, and, 
with all tlie singularities in his 
dress and manners, he united to 


his love of Nature and Indepen' 
dence all the good qualities which 
constitute a perfect gentleman. 


Cursing Enemies, offering 
Horses, &c. in Wales. 


I Have heard (says Mr. Bayley) 
of a strange custom that prevails 
in some part of North Wales; 
which, no doubt, the Clergy study 
to abolish, as much as lies in their 
power. — When any person supposes 
himself highly injured, it is not un- 
common ior him to repair to some 
church, dedicated to a celebrated 
saint, as Lian Elian in A nglesea, 
and Clynog in Carnarvonshire, and 
there, as it is termed, to offer hia 
enemy. He kneels down on his 
bare knees in tbe church, and 
offering a piece of money to the 
saint, utters the most virulent im- 
precations, calling down curses and 
misfortunes upon the offender and 
his family ior generations to come : 
all which they have a firm helief 
will come to pass. Sometimes, 
instead of a church, they repair to 
some of the sacred wells that are 
dedicated to the saints. Mr. Pen- 
nant mentions his being threatened 
by a fellow, who fancied he had 
been injured by him, with “ the 
vengeance of St. Elian, and a jour- 
ney to his well to curse him with 
effect.” 

Some of these wells are in great 
repute for the cure of diseases, by 
means of the intercession of the 
saint. The sajnts are also applied 
to when any kind of goods are lost, 
and are made the instruments of 
recovering them, or of the thief 
yvho has stolen them. 

< St. George had ibrmerly, in the 
parish of Abergele, in Carnarvon- 
shire, his holy well, at which this 
British Mars had ids offering of 
horses ; tor the ricli were, at cer> 
tain times, accustomed to offer one, 
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ib secure his blessing on all the 
rest. St George was the tutelar 
saint of those animals ; and all that 
were distempered were brought to 
this well, sprinkled with the water, 
and had this blessing bestowed — 
Rhad Duw a Saint Situs arnat! 
“ The blessing of God and St. 
George be on thee ! ” 

In the churches, when the name 
of the Devil occurred, an universal 
spitting used formerly to seize the 
congregation, as if in contempt of 
that evil spirit; and whenever 
Judas was mentioned, they ex- 

f ressed their abhorrence ol him, 
y smiting their breasts. 

If a Ffynnon Fair, or Well of 
our Lady, or any other saint, was 
near, the water for baptism .was 
always brought from thence; and 
after the ceremony was over, old 
women were very fond of washing 
their eyes with the water ol the 
font. 

UponChristmas-day, about three 
o’clock in the morning, most of the 
parishioners assembled in the parish 
church, and after prayers and a 
sermon, continued there, singing 
psalms and hymns, with great de- 
votion, till it was day-light : and 
if, through age or infirmity, any 
were disabled from attending, they 
never failed having prayers at 
home, and carols on our Saviour’s 
nativity. The former part of the 
custom is still in some places pre- 
served, but too often perverted 
into intemperance. This act of 
devotion is called Pulgen, or The 
frowing of the cock . — It has been a 
general belief, among the super- 
stitious, that instantly, 

« at hu warning, 

•• Whether in tea, on fire, in earth, or 
air, 

•I The extravagant and erring spirit 
hict 

♦< To Ilia confine,” 


The Indian Sportsman. 


Mr. Howit has just put forth a very rin- 
gular and highly intcresiing Prospectm 
of a senes of Designs, to be intituled 
“ The Indian Sportsmen," and to be de- 
signed, drawn, and etched by himself. 
His account of ihe undertaking is „ 
follows: — 

T HIS truly novel and interesting 
Work is now proceeding, 
under the care and direction of an 
Officer who has served upwards of 
Twenty Years in Bengal. It is 
admitted, by a number of Gentle- 
men who have resided there, to be 
a most faithful delineation, not only 
of the sports in general, but of the 
costume of the natives, as well as 
of the appearance of the country, 
&c. 

Mr. How tTT intends this notice 
merely to ascertain how lar he may 
hope to be patronised in so arduous 
and expensive an undertaking. — 
Judging from the high encomiums, 
and the subscriptions with which 
lie has already been honoured, he 
flatters himself that its circulation 
will exceed his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

The Plates are all 1 8 inches by 
13, and will be aqua-tinted and 
coloured in such manner as to imi- 
tate the Drawings as closely as 
possible ; which, of course, must 
render them highly ornamental ti« 
furniture, as well as suited to the 
lblio, or to bind in volume. 

The whole will be published in 
pairs, with all possible expedition. 
Price, to Subscribers, Two Gui- 
neas per pair ; payable 011 deli- 
very — Ladies and Gentlemen may 
subscribe lor any number, or log 
any Plates they may select. 

The following List of subjects 
now in hand is subjoined, that the 
Public may judge of the nature of 
the work. Mr. Howitt wili do 
himselt the pleasure to exhibit and 
explain, to those who may honour 

him 
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him with their command.'! at his 
residence, the several Drawings 
which are finished, and which are 
in the Catalogue marked thus *. — 
Those in a forward state, blit not 
yet fit for exhibition, are marked 
thus f. — The whole of the Draw- 
ings are expected to be complete 
by the end oi' April ; before which 
period some of the Plates will, in 
all probability, be published. The 
first impressions will be delivered 
to the earliest subscribers. 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWINGS. 
NO* 

* 1 Hunters going out in the 
Morning. 

*2 Beating Sugar Canes for a 
Hog. 

*3 The Chase after the Hog. 

*4 Hog-Hunters coming by sur- 
prize on a Tigress and her 
Cubs. 

f.5 Hog chased thro’ a Village. 
*6 Hog at bay. 

*7 Tlie dead Hog. 

*8 The Return from Hog-hunt- 
ing. 

*9 A Tiger prowling through a 
Village at Night. 

flO A Tiger seizing a Bullock in 
a Pass. 

* 1 1 Shooting a Tiger from a Plat- 

form. 

*12 Driving aTiger out ofa Jungle 
with Elephants. 

*13 Chasing a Tiger across a Ri- 
ver with Elephants. 

*14 The Tiger at bay. 

*15 The Tiger springing on an 
Elephant. 

*16 The dead Tiger. 

*17 Shooters coming by surprize 
on a Tiger. 

* 1 8 A Tiger hunted by Wild Dogs. 
19 A Tiger killed by a poisoned 

Arrow. 

*20 Shooting a Leopard from a 
Tree 

f 2 1 Exhibition of a Battle between 
a Buffalo and a Tiger. 


(22 Buffaloes rescuing a Calf from. 
* a Tiger. 

•(■23 Ilog-hunters chased by Buf- 
faloes. 

f24 Hunting a Buffalo. 

•(25 The Buffalo at bay. 
f26 The dead Buffalo. 

*27 Peacock Shooting. 
f£8 Duck Shooting. 
f29 Snipe Shooting. 

*30 Shooting at the Edge of a 
Jungle. 

(-31 Driving a Bear out of Sugar 
Canes. 

*32 Death of the Bear. 

*33 Hunting a Kutauss, or Civet. 
*34 Jackalls rescuing a hunted 
* Brother. 

(•35 Chase alter a Wolf carrying 
off a Lamb. 

f 36 The common Wolf-trap. 

*37 Smoking Wolves from their 
Earths. 

f38 Digging out a Fox. 

*39 The Ganges breaking ifs 
Banks, with Fishing, ike. 
*40 Killing Game in Boats, at the 
Inundation of an Island. 

1 4- 1 Doreeahs, or Dog- keepers, 
leading out Dogs. 

f42 Sices, or Grooms, leading out. 
Horses. 

f43 Running a Hog-Deer. 

( 44 The Hog- Deer at bay. 

*45 Driving Game into Nets with 
Elephants. 

* 46 Driving Elephants into a Ked- 
dah. 

*47 Koomkies,or Decoy Elephant?, 
catching a Male. 

(■48 Koomkies leaving the Male 
fastened to a Tree, 
f 49 Rhinoceros attacking Horses 
at their Pickets. 

(-50 Rhinoceros bayed byElephants. 

N. B. With every Print will he deli- 
vered a descriptive Ticket, intended to be 
pasted on its back, when framed. A 
great variety of other subjects arc sketched ; 
but it is Mr. Hewitt’s intention to confine 
his labours, for the present, to those enu- 
merated in the Catalogue. 

Manners 
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Manners and Customs of the Welsh. 


Manners and Customs of 
the Welsh. 

From Binglcy’s Tour round North Wales. 

T HE manners of (he Welsh 
people have had many singu- 
lar and striking features, trorn the 
earliest periods of their history. 
Driven into this obscure corner 
near fourteen centuries ago, they 
Lave, irom the mountainous nature 
of their country, and their own 
dispositions, been ever since almost 
entirely excluded from all com- 
merce with their neighbours, and 
prevented from settling any con- 
nections with them. — They, there- 
fore, we find, prejudiced in favour 
of their own institutions, and their 
own customs, retained many of 
them for several centuries after- 
wards. From their seclusion they 
also contracted new and different 
habits, different modes of life, and 
many other customs, which re- 
mained long unknown to their 
neighbours; some of these have 
been transmitted to us by their his- 
torians. 

Sylvester Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Archdeacon of St. David’s and 
Brecknock, who, in the year 1 1 b7, 
travelled through Wales, his na- 
tive country, with Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to preach 
the crusades, has lelt us, though 
mingled with superstition, and ma- 
ny of those incredulous stories, 
which were common in those dark 
ages, a very accurate detail of the 
character of the Welsh people. 

Pride of ancestry and nobility, 
were, he says, at that time, points 
held by them in the highest estima- 
tion ; and so deeply rooted was this 
spirit, that even the very lowest of 
the people carefully preserved the 
genealogy of their families, and 
were able, from memory, to recite 
the names of their ancestors, for 
several generations. 

They were keen in their rcsgnl- 
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menls, and revenged most deeply 
any insult committed on their fa- 
mily'. They were vindictive and 
bloody in their anger, and too 
prompt to avenge, not only recent 
injuries, but even those committed 
at very remote periods. 

! They did not in general reside 
in cities, villages, or camps, but 
led solitary lives in the woods. On 
the borders of their forests, the 
lower class formed their dwellings, 
by twisted ozier coverings, suited 
to the different seasons of the year, 
but with as little art as expence. 

They had no beggars in llieir 
whole country, for their hospitality 
was extended tp every one. 

They esteemed liberality, and 
pariicularly hospitable entertain- 
ments, as prelerable to every oilier 
virtue. By a mutual return of ci- 
vilities, this habit was so common, 
that whenever a traveller entered a 
house, upon delivering his arms to 
the guard, some of the domestics 
brought a vessel of water to him ; 
and such was the custom, that if he 
suffered his feet to be washed, he 
was considered as a lodger (or the 
night. The offering of water was 
their mode of invitation ; but, if he 
relused llieir kindness, he was con- 
sidered only as desiring a morning’s 
recreation. 

The strangers who arrived in the 
morning were entertained through 
the whole day, and till, the evening, 
with the conversation of joung 
women and the music of the harp, 
for almost every house was provided 
with both of these ; tfom whence 
it appears, says Giraldus, that this 
people were not, like the Irish, 
given to jealousy. Every tribe or 
family possessed the skill of playing 
upon the harp beyond any kind of 
learning; and the Welsh excelled, 
in the wit and ingenuity of their 
songs, and extemporaneous effu- 
sions of genius, all the other Wes- 
tern nations. 


In 
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In the evening the strangers be- 
ing all assembled, an entertain- 
ment was provided for them, ac- 
cording to their number and rank, 
and according to the ability of the 
host. The kitchen was not loaded 
with much profusion, nor with de- 
licacies, or with incentives to glut- 
tony ; nor had they tables, table 
linen, or napkins ; nature was al- 
ways studied more than splendour. 

The guests were placed by threes 
at supper, and the dishes were 
placed on green and fresh rushes. 
They had also thin and broad cakes 
of bread, that were always baked 
the same day. 

At the same time that the whole 
family, with a kind of emulation in 
their civilities, were waiting on 
their guests, the host and hostess 
in particular, always remained 
standing, that they might overlook 
the whole, and see that none of the 
dishes were taken away, till every 
one had finished ; so that if any 
one had not sufficient, it might be 
his own fault. 

When the hour of rest approach- 
ed, a large bed of rushes, thinly 
spread, and covered with a hard 
and rough cloth, the produce of the 
country, was ranged lengthways 
along the sides of the room. C)n 
this Urey all laid down together, in 
the same dress they had worn dur- 
ing the day, which consisted of a 
shirt and small cloak. The fire 
was always kept burning at their 
feet during the night; and either 
when they found themselves starved, 
or the bed uneasy, from its hard- 
ness, they hasted to it, to seek a 
remedy against those ineonvenien- 
cifcs ; then, returning again to their 
bed, they alternately presented one 
side to the cold, and the other to 
the hardness. 

Both sexes of this nation took 
particular care in preserving their 
teeth. These they kept perfectly 
white, by continually rubbing them 


with a green haze! and a woollcrt 
cloth ; and what tended much to 
their preservation, they invariably 
abstained from every kind of hot 
food, using only such as was cool 
and temperate. 

The men, who were chiefly oc- 
cupied in military affairs, shaved 
their beards, leaving only a whisker 
on their upper lip. The youth 
went by clans and families, with 
their chief at their head ; and they 
were so prompt in the defence of 
their country, that they were per- 
mitted to enter the houses of every 
person with the same security as 
their own. 

In the time of Howel Dda, 
Howel the Good, about nine hun- 
dred years ago, and near three 
hundred belore the time of Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, the royal mansion 
consisted merely of a noyadd, or 
hall ; an ysdasell, or parlour ; and 
a by wy thy, or buttery ; an ysdable, 
or stable ; a cynhordy, or dog- 
kennel ; and an ysgubaur, or gra- 
nary ; an odyn, oven or bake- 
house : a tybychan, or little-house ; 
and a hundy, or bed-room. 

The fire-pan was of iron, and 
the fuel of wood ; and the bed 
was only of straw, as it continued 
to be, even in the royal bed-cham- 
bers of England, till so late as the 
conclusion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.— The King’s own dress was 
a mantle and tunic, shirt, breeches* 
shoes, stockings, and gloves, and a 
cap of skins. — The Queen’s was 
nearly the same, differing only in 
her having fillets under her cap. 

The great officers of the court 
were, Pentculu, the Mayor of the 
Palace ; Effeirad-teulu, the Do- 
mestic Chaplain ; Y Dysdain, the 
Steward of the Household ; Pen- 
hebogydd, the Head Falconer, or 
Master of the Hawks ; and Braw 
dur Llys, the Court Justiciary ; 
Pengwasdrawd, the President of 
. tile Grooms ; Pencynydd, the Chief 
Huntsman ; 
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Huntsman; Gwas Dysdeln y vrcn- son to join his army ; and once a 
bines, Steward of the House to year, if it were necessary, to go 
the Queen ; Efl'eirad y vrenhines, with him out of the country ; but, 
the Queen’s Chaplain ; Bardd- in his own country, be had the 
tculu, or the Court l J oet : Gos- power of caiiing them together 
degwr, or the King’s Serjeant, who whenever he pleased, 
had to command silence in the The Welsh people are naturally 
King’s hall, at dinner, by striking , inquisitive and curious, but this is 
on a particular pillar ; Drysawr y ; by no means a circumstance pecu- 
neuadd, the Door-keeper of the ' liar to this country. In all wild 
Hall; Drysawr Yr Ystasell, the and unfrequented parts of the 
Door-keeper of the Chamber; world it is the same, and it is only 
Penccnydd, or the Master of the in such parts of Wales that this dis- ,» 
King’s Hounds ; Meddwyd, or position is most observable. Dr. 
the King’s Cellarer; Meddyg, or Franklin has told us, that this cu- 
tlie Physician to the Household ; riosity prevailed so much in A me* 
Trulliad, or the Butier ; Drysawr, riea, that when he travelled in that 
or the Porter, who had to provide country, if he only wished to ask 
straw for ali the beds, and to kin- the road, he found it expedient to 
die all the fires in the Court ; the save time by prefacing his question 
Cog, or Cook ; the Cantrwllyd, with — “ My name is Benjamin 
the Curator of Lights; Morwyn Franklin -by trade a printer — am 
Ysdasell, the Chambermaid; come from such a place — and going 
Gwastrawd Arwyn, 'the Groom of to such a place ; and now — which 
the Rein to the Queen. is biy road r ” — In all travels* 

In this establishment we see the through unfrequented countries, we 
head of the falconers, the chief of find it very common ; and, from the 
the grooms, the poet laureat, and inquisitive dispositions of men in 
the cook, all ranked immediately general, where novelty lays such 
among the great officers of state, hold upon their attention, it would 
Such a precedence was naturally seein strange were we not to find 
given them in a Court, generally • it so. 

devoted, as all oiiginaliy were. They are much inclined to su- 
and as in all illiterate ages ever perstition. — But in all countries, 
will be, to the pleasure of the there are weak aq,d foolish people; 
least, and the diversions of the in England, many of our peasantry 
chace. are ready to swallow, with the 

In the absence of the King, (he most credulous avidity, any ridicu- 
authorily of the Court was vested lous stories of ghosts, hobgoblins, 
in the Domestic Chaplain, the or fairies. In Wales it is more 
Steward of the Household, and general, and the people are eer- 
the Judge of the Palace, conjointly, tainly more credulous than the ge- 
Tlieir different ranks of society nerality ol the English. — There are 
were, Brenin, or Tevrn, the King ; very few of the mountaineers, who 
Twysog, or Duke; Jarll, or Earl; have not by heart a whole string of 
Arglvvydd, or Lord ; Barwn, or legendary tales of those disembo- 
Baron ; Uchelwr, or Squire ; Gwr- died beings. 

cang, or Yeoman; Alltud, cr Vas The Roman Cavern, in Llany- 
sal; and last of all, the Caeth, or mynech-hill, called Ogo, has been 
Slave. long noted, as the residence of a 

The King had reserved to him, clan of the fairy tribe, of whom 
•the right of commanding every per- the villagers relate many surprising 
Vot. XVII. — No. lul. F £ and 
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and mischievous thicks. They have ! 
listened at the mouth of the cave, 
ami have sometimes even heard 
them in conversation, but always in 
such low whispers, that their w ords 
have been never distinguishable. 
The stream that runs through it is ! 
celebrated as being the place in j 
which they have been heard to wash i 
their clothes, and do sev eral other j 
kinds of work. 

These busy little folk seem to lie t 
somewhat allied to what are called 
knockers , which by the Welsh ate 
believed to be a species of aerial 
beings, that are heardamder ground, 
in or near mines, who, by their 
noises, direct the miners where to 
iind a rich vein. The following 
extraordinary account of them, is 
from a letter of Mr. Lewis Morris, 
to his brother, Mr. W. Morris, 
Comptroller of the Customs at Ho- 
lyhead, dated October 14lh, 17 j k 
1 will make no comment upon it, 
and only preface it by observing, 
that Mr. Morris was a very learned 
and sensible man, and a person 
whose judgment is esteemed of 
great weight by every one who has i 
been either acquainted with him or 
his writings. 

“ People who know very little 
of the arts or sciences, or the pow- 
ers of nature, (which, in other 
words, are the powers of the author 
of nature) w ill laugh at us Cardi- 
ganshire miners, wlio maintain the 
existence of knockers in mines, a 
kind of good-natured impalpable 
people, not to be seen, but heard, 
and who seem to us to work in the 
mines; that is to say, they are 
types, or forerunners of working 
in mines, as dreams are of some i 
accidents which happen to us. The ! 
barometer falls before rain or 
storms. If we did not know the 
construction of it, we should call it 
a kind of dream, that Ibretells rain ; 
but we know it is natural, and pro- i 
duced by natural means, coiupre- | 


hended by us. — Now how arc vra 
sure, or any body sure, but that our 
dreams are produced by the same 
natural means? — There is somf 
taint resemblance of this in the 
sense of hearing : the bird is killed 
before we hear the- report of the 
gun. However this is, I must 
speak well of these knockers , lor 
they hav e actually stood my very 
good friends, whether aerial beings, 
called spirits, or whether they are 
a people made of matter, not to 
be felt by our gross bodies, as air 
and tire, and the like. 

“ Before the discovery of Esgair 
y Mwyn, mine, these little people, 
as we call them here, worked hard 
there day and nignt ; and there are 
abundance of honest sober people, 
who have heard them, and some 
persons vv ho have no notion of them 
or of mines either ; but after the 
discovery of the great ore, they 
were heard no more. 

“ When I began to work at 
Llwyn Llwd, they worked so fresh 
there for a considerable time, that 
they even frightened some young 
workmen out of the work. This 
was when we were driving levels, 
and before we got any ore; but 
when we came to the ore, they 
then gave over, and I heard no 
more talk of them. 

*• Our old miners are no more 
concerned at hearing them blasting , 
boring holes, landing deads, &e. 
than if they were some of thcQ 
own people ; and a single miner 
will stay ih the work, in the dead 
of night, without any man near 
him, and never think of any fear or 
harm they will do him ; for they 
have a notion that the knockers are 
of their own tribe and profession, 
and a harmless people who mean 
well. Three or four miners toge- 
ther shall hear them sometimes, 
but if the miners stop to take notice 
of them, the inccicis will also stop ; 
but let tile miners go on at their 

) own 
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own work, suppose it is boring, the 
knockers will go on as brisk as cau 
be, in landing, blasting, or breaking 
down tlie loose ; and they were al- 
ways heard, a little from them, be- 
fore they came to the ore. 

“ These are odd assertions, but 
they are certainly facts, thougli we 
cannot, and do not pretend to ac- 
count for them. We have now 
very good ore at Llwyn Llwd, 
where the knockers were heard to 
work, but have now yielded up the 
place, and are no more heard. Let 
who will laugh, we have the great- 
est reason to rejoice, and thank the 
knockers, or rather God, who send us 
these notices.” 

An intelligent friend of mine in- 
forms me, that those noises, the 
knockers , as they are called, have 
very lately been heard in the parish 
ol Llantihangel Ysceiliog, in An- 
glcsea, where they continued at dif 
lerent intervals for some weeks. 
In accounting tor these noises it has 
been observed, that they probably 
may have proceeded either from 
the echo of the miners at work, or 
from the dropping of the water ; 
but these seem by no means sulii- 
cicnt, it Mr. Morris’s assertion be 
true, that while the miners are go- 
ing on with one kind of work, they 
are going 011 with another : while 
for instance, as he says, the mineis 
are boring, they are blasting, the for- 
mer certainly cannot be true, and 
the blasting entirely puts the latter 
conjecture out ol the question, lor. 
droppings of water could never pro- 
duce any effect of that kind. ,\s I 
am only acquainted with the subject 
from report, 1 am under the neces- 
sity of leaving the elucidation of 
these extraordinary facts to some 
who have better opportunities of 
enquiring into them. 1 have only 
to express u hope that tlie subject 
will not be neglected, and that 
those who reside 111 the ncighbour- 
liood where they arc heard, will 
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enquire into them carefully, and, if 
possible, give to the world a more 
accurate account of them than the 
present. • -- — 

(To be continued ) 


The Patent Organ. 

I N the drawing-rooms of people 
of fashion, organs are now in- 
troduced upon a new principle.— 
They are made in the form of a 
commode, with a marble top : in 
the front, brass wire doors, with 
green silk curtains. Each organ 
lias twelve turns, which, when set 
agoing, will play through the whole 
without further assistance. 1 lie- 
pipes are much superior to the ge- 
nerality of those articles ; the 
sounds are soft and full of harmony. 
The plan upon which they are in- 
troduced is as singular as novel : 
the organ is placed in such a posi- 
tion, as to give music to two rooms 
at once by the following ingenious 
contrivance: — In the drawing- 
room it is a fixture over the convex 
mirrors, and on it are placed or 
moulu girandoles, &c. candelabra* 
are set on each side ; a communi- 
cation is cut through the floor ; a 
pipe is there introduced from the 
organ, which extends through the 
ceiling of the eating parlour below, 
and there it ap|)e!ifs in the shape 
of a gilt trumpet To give addi- 
tional effect to the deception, a 
transparent lamp is suspended from 
the trumpet, by four gilt chains, 
and that is not withotit its use, be- 
ing the means of giving additional 
light to tlie sideboard placed un- 
derneath. 

I he elegance of the article, tho 
peculiar melody ol its tones, and 
the singularity of the plan upon 
which tiiey are introduced, make 
much noise in the fashionable wo, id, 
as it is a most unique and tasielul. 

2 E 2 appendage 
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appendage to the apartments of 
tile great and opulent. 



A Civil Action. 


A Few nights ago,as Mr. 

was sitting in his study, read- 
ing some papers, in which he was 
requested to give an opinion, the 
servant announced an unknown 
gentleman, with some papers, 
which he had brought from a client 

of Mr. lor his perusal, l>y 

tlie time that the stranger had 
drawled out his pretended message, 
the servant had retired. U hen 
instantly the bundle of law was 
changed for more forcible argu- 
ments, and a pistol presented at 

Mr. ’s head, extorted from him 

his money. The sharper was civil 
and prepared to take his leave, pru- 
riently walking off with one or the 
silver candlesticks to li^in himself 
down stairs — No sooner was he 
out of the room, than the gentle- 
man rang the bell violently, and a 
servant running up to answer it, 
met the impostor, who, w ith infi- 
nite presence ot mind, told him, that 
it was only to let him out, but tiiat 
to save him (the servant) trouble, 
he had taken the candle to let him- 
self out. There was no farther 
occasion for it, and he would there- 
fore lay it down. The servant let 
him pass, and lie escaped. 


Matrimonial Battery. 

A Cause extremely interesting 
to the rights of married ladies 
was discussed at the County Dub- 
lin Sessions tire UHb of January last, 
in the prosecution of Elizabeth 
Quinn, against Robert Quinn, her 
husband, for assault and battery. 
After much argument on the case, 
the Chairman strenuously recom- 


s Journal. 

mended the prosecutrix to settle 
amicably with her husband, and re-' 
turn to her family. The counsel 
for the defendant, to induce such 
compromise, offered, on the part of 
their client, to settle on her three 
hundred pounds, in case she should 
survive her husband, and enter into 
security of one thousand pounds, 
never more to molest her, on re- 
turning to the loving and penitent 
affections of her tender husband. 
The lady modestly alledged the risk 
of her life in cohabiting with him ; 
and her Counsel tendered a propo- 
sal of a separate maintenance, as 
the condition of dropping the pro- 
secution. The trial was then ad- 
journed, sine die, to consider of the- 
terms of accommodation — in the 
mean while the lady remains under 
proper protection, to secure her 
safety. 


Tim Tape’s Journal. 

u Instructs the fiery steed, and trains him 
to his band.’ — Add. 

IIOUGH the noble art of 
Horsemanship was sedulously 
cultivated among the antients, I 
much doubt if it ever attained that 
perfection which it has at present 
acquired. Alexander tamed the 
fierce Bucephalus ; but I am in- 
clined to think lie could not have 
bestrode one of our bunday hacks, 
with half the ease and elegance of 
attitude exhibited by those gentle- 
men, who have studied under the 
immortal Gambado. Innumerable 
have been the feats performed on 
horses with four legs ; but it was 
reserved for the present enlight- 
ened age to make those go that 
possess but three ; nay, so wonder- 
ful has been our improvement that 
I have even known a journey of 
seven miles accomplished in two 
hours ! and tiiat on a steed, which, 

in 
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in' the jockey phrase, hadn’t a leg 
It Hand on. — Oh ! the persuasive 
powers of whip and spur ! 

I was induced to these reflections 
by a walk which I took last Sunday 
on the Highgate road ; where, 
whilst admiring equestrian exertion 
in its highest excellence, I picked 
up the toilowing paper, which, 
after the correction of a few orlho- 
grapmcal errors, is now submitted 
to the perusal of my readers : — 

. “Rose at seven — Spent an hour 
in balling doe-skins, colouring boot- 
tops, &c. Sic. — Mupid boy had lost 
one of my spur-leathers— obliged 
to use packthread — Got to the 
stable by nine — Spurs wrong put 
on- — Gave ostler a pint of beer to 
alter ’em — Mounted on the off-side 
in such a hurry, that, losing my 
balance, I pitched over head fore- 
most into the horse-trough — Got 
out half suffocated : wig so wet, 
was forced to take it oil and dry it 
— Stable-boy s laughed, dogs barked, 
I swore ; but at length, being 
mounted by the help of a step, set 
off, and reached Tottenham-Court 
Road without any material acci- 
dent, except that a hackney-coach 
splashed me all over — N. B. Took 
his number. — Whilst paying the 
turnpike, dropped my glove — alraid 
to get off, for fear of not being able 
to mount again, so rode on, putting 
my naked hand in my pocket. — 
Mem. It’s genteel to sit easy. — 
Just by Mother Red-Cap’s, horse 
made a trip - pulled at him with all 
my might, but, breaking (lie rein, 
fell backwards, and came to the 
ground with my foot in the stirrup 
— Luckily, horse was no run-away 
• — Mended the rein with my gai ter, 
and led my horse till 1 came to a 
mile-stone, where with some diffi- 
culty I remounted — Finding that I 
should be too late for the ordinary, 
squared my elbows, turned out my 
foes, flourished my whip, stuck in 


the spurs, and away I trotted — By 
the time 1 had gone a mile, found 
myself very sore, though I rose in 
the stirrups at least a foot every 
second — however persevered, and 
by two o’clock reached Highgate 
Hill, at the bottom of which, as 
the Devi) would have it, the saddle 
turned round, and down 1 came 
once more — To compleat my mis- 
fortune, the girth (tor there was 
but one) broke; so, with the saddle 
on my back, and leading my horse, 
I fagged up the hill, and at length 
readied the inn, followed by all the 
rabble of the place. — After dinner, 
discovered I had lost all my money 
by my fall — Obliged to leave my 
watch lor the reckoning. — Girin 
being mended, I mounted about 
eight in die evening ; but, being 
dreadfully galled, borrowed a crown 
of the landlord, and giving it a man 
to take my horse home, returned to 
Cheapside in the stage, delighted 
with my ride, and the pleasures of 
the country ! 

“ Sunday nigh. Tim Tape.” 

Should Tim Tape be inclined 
to make any more of these excur- 
sions, an account ot his adventures 
cannot tail to amuse the public 

Valcour. 


On Perfection and Imperfec- 
tion. 

To the Edjtors of the Sportins 
Magazin e. 

GENTLEMEN, 

D O we not frequently hear of 
such a character as a perfect 
blockhead? And are there not men 
vvlw can talk (I will not say when 
or where) for an hour together, 
the most perfect nunsenie 5 nay, and 
publish liie saiil perfect nonsense, 
too, in the very teeth, and in open 
defiance, of Messieurs the Monthly 

Critics 
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Critics and Reviewers ? But this 
is not all : I have heard, since the 
commencement ol'thc present war, 
that some men high in authority (I 
do not say in vvliat country) have, 
more than once, committed a per- 
fect blunder , to the great detriment 
of the nation. — I do remember 
some lines illustrative of this kind 
of perfection, that were written 
many years ago, which, if the rhime 
may be pardoned, are no bad illus- 
tration of our modern opinions of 
perfection. They were written in 
a tavern — 

f‘ The puor have some things perfect; 
aome the rich s 

And licrt's our landlady, a perfect— -!” 

How egregioudy was Pope mis- 
taken, when he asserted, that 

o Whoever thinks a perfect work to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, uor is, nor e’er 
shall be !” 

Strange that a man, who knew 
the world as he did, should hazard 
such a contradiction in terms. What 
would lie have said, had he lived 
in our days, and beheld the various 
instances of perfection with which 
we are surrounded? — Beheld some 
whohad atLainad a perfect knowledge 
of the cheese line, others perfect in 
the manual exercise— some restored 
to perfect health by a single pill, and 
others perfectly blind from their in- 
fancy — some perfect in the Latin 
and Greek, and others in the ma- 
nagement of a daisy — some who 
have attained a pafect friendship, 
and others who have made consi- 
derable progress in a perfect hatred. 
But I check my pen, lest you 
should suppose I was not so per- 
fectly correct in my ideas of what 
space ought to be allowed lor the 
lucubrations of, Your’s, &c. 

Oxoniensis. 

P. S. I was very much shocked, 
on going into the Clarendon Print- 
ing-Ofhce the other day, and hear- 
ing about several bundles of the 


I Imperfections of the Bible. I al- 
j ways thought that one of the most 
| pefect of books, although of th*. 
! old school. 


Drurv-Lane Theatre. 


THE VETERAN TAR. 

A New Operatic farce, t ailed 
The Veteran Tar, (ihe Anisic 
by Dr. Arnold, the Drama by his 
son) was pciormed, the first time, 
on Friday the 30th of January. 

PERSON! OF THE DRAMA. 

Tom Sturdy , - Mr. Bannister, jun* 

Philip , - Mr De Can»jJ. 

Dot tor Gossamer , Mr. Wcwitzer. 

Farmer , - Mr. Suctt. 

Henry , - Mr. Trueman. 

Tom Cluilintf - Mr. Chippendale. 

Ben Bowling , - Mr. Webb. 

Margery , - Mrs. Sparks, 

Lisetta , * Miss Stephens. 

Cicely , - Mrs. Mountain. 

Chorus of Sailors and Villagers*. 

story: 

A cutter is wrecked on the coast 
of England. — Near the shore is a 
village inhabited by good peasants 
ol different ages, married and un- 
married, merry and out of humour, 
following their labours, and enjoy- 
ing their simple pleasures, plagued 
by a conceited apothecary, a Dr. 
Gossamer, who insists, on surfeiting 
them all with his physic. A Far- 
mer’s family, consisting of the 
Farmer himself, his wife Margery, 
and his daughter Cicely, are selected 
from among the rest to perform 
conspicuous parts in the piece. A 
happy new- married couple; Henry 
and Lisetta, are the only others of 
tiie villagers brought forward into 
the action. Tom Sturdy presents 
himself as the late commander of 
the cutler, and, in his own suppo- 
sition, the only survivor of the 
shipwrecked crew. He laments 
his gallaut messmates, aiid is miser - 

able 
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able for the loss of his son Philip, 
among them. The villagers con- 
sole and entertain him. He 
searches for his son j and resolves 
to divert his sorrow by going again 
as soon as possible to sea. His 
son, in the mean time, presents 
himself, as having escaped to the 
rocks of the shore, near where his 
father is in search of him. They 
meet, and joy fully recognize each 
other. The son meets also, with 
the Farmer’s daughter, Cicely, falls 
in love with her at sight, and 
quickly wins her affections. His 
father disapproves his passion, as 
incompatible with the fearless, 
careless, adventuring spirit of a 
Tar. The apothecary is his rival 
with Cicely ; and the Farmer will 
not have his child to marry a wan- 
dering Sailor. A French privateer 
alarms the coast, and threatens the 
village. Philip, joined by his mess- 
mates, (who were supposed to have 
perished) puls out to sea, boards 
the privateer, makes her his prize, 
and returns in triumph. By this 
gallantry, he reconciles all parties 
to his marriage with Cicely The 
piece thus ends with the general 
triumph and happiness of all the 
characters, except the ridiculed and 
disappointed Apothecary. 

The chief merit of this piece, is 
its adaptation to the slake of the 
country at the present moment, and 
its tendency to animate the patrio- 
tic feelings of Englishmen. If 
there is nothing new in the Fable 
or tlie Characters, there is a vigour 
fend spirit in the Dialogue, which 
is, in that respect, above the ordi- 
nary run of such compositions. 
Many of the sentiments are noble, 
and yet appropriate : none of them 
are extravagant, and most of them 
are impressive. 

As it was necessary to diversify 
the characters, the author has intro- 
duced, among his Seamen, a Farmer 
■jwid a Doctor -, but the scenes, in 
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which the two latteiiare engaged, 
are by no means so well concciv ed 
as those which relate to his honest 
Tars. Those characters, however, 
though less efficient, give the others 
a more forcible influence by con- 
trast. 

Several of the patriotic effusions 
were warmly received by the •au- 
dience, particularly one which im- 
ported that the English Tars would 
soon exert their prowess on the 
French, the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Russians. 

Tlie piece was very well sus- 
tained, particularly by young Ban- 
nister, who played the Veteran Tar 
with admirable force and feeling. 
Young De Camp also distinguished 
himself very well. Suett made as 
much of his part as it admitted ; 
and Mrs. Spares was successful in 
the Farmer's IVife : her rustic run 
very much diverted the audience. 

Mrs. Mountain sung delightfully, 
though, considering the situation 
of the part she sustained, a litllu 
more simplicity would have been 
more characteristic. 

The piece was received with 
great applause by a crowded and 
a loyal audience, w ho seemed lo 
glow in sympathy with every pa- 
triotic sentiment ; and it was an- 
nounced lor the ensuing evening 
with a hearty consent. 

The Drama itself was written by 
Mr. Arnold, the son of the respect- 
able composer. Dr. Arnold, who 
furnished the Music, which is al- 
together highly creditable to his 
taste, science, and genius. 

The following Songs were all 
encored : — 

' tOJJG. — Crcstr. 

YES, l’U die un old n aid, if a m.111 t 
can’t find 

That my fancy has pictur’d as quite to my 
mind — 

His htart shall be open, his countenance 
too. 

And lili’ial his hand — or he never will do ! 

In 
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In short, to coiivincfc me bc*$ this thing 

and that, 

*'My heart, when I see him, must bounce 
—pit-a-pat. 

I care not for cash, or for acres in store, 

\V 1 1 h a man that I love 1 can never be 
poor ! 

Nor with one I detest, can I happy be 
made, 

Tho’ I daunted in sattins, in silks, and 
brocade ! 

Jn short, I’ll ne’er wed in this wot Id, and 
that’s fiat, 

Tillmy heart says — ** that’s he!” with 
a bounce — pit-a-pat. 


DUET. — Lisktta and Cicely. 

Hark, hark! the village bells delight- 
ful sound. 

In cadence sweet they die along the 
vale ; 

Now lowly murmuring o’er the broken 
ground, 

Now loudly swelling on the travelling 
gaic ! 

Hark ! how they echo round the rocky 
shore ; 

Now, soft they steal responsive on the 
ear $ 

Now, caverns deep rebellow to the roar, 

In sounds harmonious, audible and clear. 


SONG. — Cicely. 

When storms are sunk to rest. 

And thunders roll no more, 

The Sailor's heart, how blest. 

Who seeks his native shore ! 

That shore, wheie many a fair 
His chctiing spirit warms ; 

All crowd hi* smiles to share— 

Snug mootings follow storms ! 

Then rage, yc faithless winds ! 

Ye foaming billows roar ! 

The Tar a welcome finds 
Upon his native shore* 

Though tempest- lost at sea. 

Ashore affection warms : 

A 1 »aibis creeds agree — 

Snug moorings follow storms. 

SONG. — Li sett A. 

The Sailor who ploughs the salt wave, 
Far absent from love and from home, 
Tho’ he fears not a watery grave, 

•* Yet he sighs from his charmer to roam. 


Tho’ the tempest howl feud o'er the tnaiWj 
Yet he fears not the wind's dreadful 
roar; 

For those w'nds will soon waft him again 
To the arms of his Nancy ashore. 


SONG.— Tom Sturdy. 

Odds, life! when a Sailor gets bother'd 
with love, 

He’s all one as a ship without rudder or 
sails, 

That the roaring of buffeting billows must 
prove, 

And must drive at the mercy of thun- 
d’rtng gales. 

His cargo's afloat, all his masts by tho 
board, 

A sheer-hulk, without ballast, she hea. 
vily moves : 

** Helm a-weathcr 1 ’’ he whimpers; he 
sighs, “ his ador’d !”— 

Belay, boys!" — A lubber, he pipes 
out “ he loves !" 

But see him tight-rigg'd, and for duty 
agog; 

A light-hearted, jolly, brisk crew man 
the shrouds ; 

He springs upon deck, he distributes his 

g«>f» 

Pipes all hands from below, and his 
light canvas crowds ; 

No thoughts cross his mind, but of drub- 

„ bing our foes. 

The proud flag of Britain in triumph 
unfurl'd, 

A signal, a breeze boys, three cheers, and 
he goes, 

Takes his prize — and is priz’d by a 
wond'nng world. 

The Monscers love to dance, let 'em dance 
o’er the main, 

With Mynheer and the Don; tho' they 
'scape a salt dip, 

Why the French we'll soon teach bow to 
dance back again ! 

And tho* t'others can't dance, we’ll soon 
riach ’em to skip 1 

Let our navy be ready, with canvas un- 
furl'd ; 

For whe n England is threaten’d, we al- 
ways are ready ; 

And our dear little England defies all tho- 
World— 

To our King and our Country, stilt 
steady boys, steady ! 

Li4ETta> 
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LhfcttA, Greet Y f and Henry. 

ViiOH on a rock, by ocean lash’d around, 

Britannia sits upon her well fix’d throne; 

Viewrj, the vast main, and bids her waves 
resound, 

And calls umnov'd the vait expanse her 
own. 

Bids the swoln waters heave their angry 
heads, 

Securely smiling ’mid the bellowirig 
deep, 

Drivrt back the wild Waves to their bil- 
lowy beds, 

Till winds are hush’d, and storms are 
lull’d to sleep. 


Arundel Castle Described. 


A RUNDEL Castle, which is 
said to confer upon its owner, 
by the mere fact of its possession, 
the. Earldom of Arundel, is now re- 
ceiving such repairs and embellish- 
ments, as must render it the chief of 
ancient residences in England. 
Perhaps no other building of equal 
date has been retained in a habita- 
ble condition, without having its 
appearance, and the style of its 
construction, in some degree per- 
verted by additions and alterations 
inconsistent with the taste of the 
age in which it was built. Arun- 
del Castle, on the contrary, is but 
maintained and continued by its 
present exterior improvements, vast 
as they are j the design of the ori- 
ginal founder is still obeyed j the 
new walls have risen upon the an- 
cient model, and correspond with 
the old ones in solidity of fabric, as 
well as dignity of ornament. The 
successor of the Montgomerys, the 
Albeneys, and the Fitz-Alans, has 
respected their taste, and that of the 
ages in which they here held domi- 
nion over their ample territories. 
An enlire new front of massy stone 
differs from the others only in ex- 
hibiting the insignia of the How- 
ards, mixed with those of their 
predecessors. In raising this front, 
the duke has taken an opportunity 
Vol. XVII. No mi. 


to enlarge the house, and appears 
to have gained the space now oc- 
cupied on the basement slory, by a 
long range of servant’s offices, in- 
cluding a new kitchen, with two 
fire-places, and grates twelve or 
fourteen feet long. A new dining- 
room, or rather hall, on the princi- 
pal flopr, is also in this part of foe 
building. The floor of this apart- 
ment is not yet fully laid, nor (he 
walls stuccoed, but a skirting of 
mahogany has been run along them, 
to the height of four feet, and" a 
music gallery at the bottom is com- 
plete. This is one of rhe most 
sumptuous and appropriate of the 
interior improvements. It is con- 
structed entirely of mahogany, 
richly carved with the foliage of thd 
oak and the vine, and is supported’ 
by solid pillars of the same Valuable* 
material, embraced by similar or- 
naments. A beautiful marble chim- 
ney piece also displays some bac- 
chanalian imagery ; but this is in- 
tended to be removed, being of a 
shape somewhat too modern for tl e 
style of the apartment, the stucco 
of which will be a deep brown. 
The prince, it is said, will be pre- 
sent at the first dinner that warms 
this room. But of all the modes of 
liberal and dignified expence dis- 
played in this mansion, that which' 
is peculiar and distinguishing, is the 
use of the richest mahogany in al- 
most every decoration, and for pur- 
poses to which ordinary wood ia> 
thought sufficient in the finesf 
houses. Thus the walls, being more 
than six feet thick, form a kind of 
fiame for each window, which is 
five feet deep on the inside; and 
the whole of this spacious case, not 
excepting the top, is lined with ma- 
hogany of more than an inch it* 
thickness. The window-frames 
which hold the magnificent plate- 
glass panes, three feet eacbinheight, 
are ol course of the same material J 
and the solid mahogany doors are 
G g held 
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held in caws, which the thickness 
of the iqner walls renders, perhaps, 
lour feet deep, all lined with pan- 
neisof the most beautiful grain. It 
was once intended to floor all the 
best rooms with this costly wood ; 
but, when it was tried in one apart- 
ment, the effect was found to be too 


Eccentrick. 

Anecdotes of German Authors, ard Au- 
thcreskCS; icbidmtj at Weimar, in Saxo- 
ny. 


V ON GOTHE, privy coun- 
sellor to the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, intendant of the ducal 
mines, of the theatres, of the Aca- 
demy of Painting, &c the Apollo 
of the German Parnassus, has at- 
tained in his political, as well as li- 
terary career, a splendid eminence. 
Gdthee is a native of Frankfort. 
When the Duke ot Weimar passed 
through that city on his way to 
Darmstadt, to be betrothed to a 
Hessian princess, he became ac- 
quainted with young Gdthe, then 
already resplendent with the rays 
of glory retlected upon him, from 
bis “ Werthcr," and his “ Gotz 
von Berlichingcn.” He had, about 
that time, written against Wie- 
land’s review of die Alceste of 
Euripides, a satyrical farce, enli- 
ded, *' Gods, Heroes, and Wie- 
iand.” Wieland answered the 
Frankfort satyrist in the same style. 
The duke, who was no stranger to 
the warfare carried on by the two 
poets against "one another, asked 
Gdlhe if he had no commission to 
his good friend in W eimar, or whe- 
ther he would not rather go there 
himself, to finish the contest in a 
personal interview? Gdthe an- 
swered, “ if you will make some- 
thing of me in Weimar, I shall 
most willingly go thithca'.” — " it 


shall be done.” — u Bat you trPti4 
make me something worth the ' 
while.”--‘*That too shall be done.” 
— The young poet accordingly ac- 
cepted tlit duke’s offer. 

The tumultuous genial epoch, 
which, on his arrival, commenced 
at Weimar with walking on stilts, 
horsc-racing. skating, banquets 
where the guestsdrank out of skulls, 
cudgelling, boxing, and other wild 
pranks and overflowings of a genial 
humour, and thence spread, together 
with the fashion to dress a-la-lV ;r- 
t/ier, like a whirlwind over all Ger- 
many, is sufficiently known and de- 
cried. Lessing immortalized this 
stormy period, by the following 
energetic and characteristic saying, - 

If any one,” exclaimed he, “ call 
me a genius, I shall give him so se- 
vere a box in the ear, that he will 
believe there were two of them.” 
The madness had at last risen to 
such a height, that poor Lenz, who 
afterwards died insane in Russia, 
when his unlucky stars led him to 
Weimar, into the midst of th® 
whirlpool, broke out into these dis- 
gusting words, on seeing some cow- 
dung lying in the sun: “ What 
bliss to be a cow-t — d basking in 
the sun !” — There was such noise, 
bustle, and stamping, after the new 
genial fashion, that the then yet so- 
ber, prosaic ground of Weimar, 
quaked and smoked, and the timid 
nymphs of the 11m took refuge in 
their grottos. The rage for thea- 
trical exhibitions, in particular, was 
indulged to a great excess. The 
duke and his courtiers acted on a 
private stage the satyrical farces of 
Gdthe, before the chief inhabitants 
of Weimar. The age of Aristo-, 
pbanes, and of the old comedy |n 
Athens, seemed to have returned. 
Every one laughed at the follies 
and failings of his neighbours, 
which were here held lorth to public 
view ; and unexpectedly found bis 
own exhibited u. his turn. Many 
allusions 
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allusions in Gdthc’s earlier plays, 
which were afterwards published 
with many omissions, but still so 
that many passages stand in need of 
a secret key to disclose tlielr mean- 
ing, cannot be explained, except by 
referring to the history of that period 
of geniality. Thus, for instance, 
he then wrote an imitation of the 
Birds of Aristophanes, which was 
acted on a small stage at one of the 
duke’s hunting seals. At that time 
too he produced his Fans.', or the 
Adventures of a Necromancer, 
who is at last carried otT by the de- 
vil. The greater and most inter- 
esting part of these high entertain- 
ing and festive productions is not 
yet printed. Many of the plays 
were exhibited in the woods and 
valleys; every [dace near and 
around Weimar was consecrated 
to the service of the Comic Muse; 
and the surrounding country every 
where exhibits the ruins of that 
golden age of mirth and genius. 
They endeavoured to draw Wie- 
land into the vortex of wild tumul- 
tuous diversion; but the mild YVie- 
land shuddered at their break-neck 
fetes and pranks : and, in conse- 
quence, he had the mortification to 
see himself, a few days afier, exhi- 
bited cn the stage in the most ridi- 
culous costume. 

But soon these wild ebullitions of 
youthful spirit subsided; and a dig- 
nityand manliness succeeded, which 
rendered Gbthe the more worthy 
ol esteem- It is said that then, and 
even at a later period, lie possessed 
an almost magic power over the af- 
fections of the fair sex; and that, 
however, no woman could boast to 
have held him, either as a ) outh or 
a man, enslaved in the letters of 
her charms. He still converses 
with the ladies in that easy and 
dandling playful manner with which 
we are wont to treat children; and 
even now, the ladies emulously 
either hate or love him. Gu the is 


of opinion, that the wings of ge- 
nius would be hindered from ex- 
panding by the too strict domestic 
bonds. His ideas of women are 
most strongly expressed, in his last 
novel, entitled, Ifflhtlm Meister , in 
which the pretty Philinna, is his he- 
roine, and in his 1 ove Elegies, 
which are written with all the vo- 
luptuous tire of a Propertius, and 
have been again reprinted, last 
year, in the seventh volume of his 
works. Gdthc has acted perfectly 
consistent with these notions, in 
never marrying. He cannot, how- 
ever, be accused of licentiousness 
in bis amours; and gives a very 
proper education to his only son, 
whom he had by bis housekeeper, 
a Demoiselle Vulpius. 

In the mean time, our poet, 
equally the favourite of Fortune 
and of the Musts, rapidly rose from 
dignity to dignity; he now appeared 
like a' beneficent genius at the side 
ol the duke, over whom he pos- 
sessed the most unbounded influ- 
ence; and few tilings of importance 
were done, which were not either 
planned or executed by the new 
minister. When he went to Italy, 
he resigned the management oipart 
of the numerous affairs connected 
with his high office, that he might 
have the more leisure to dedicate to 
the Muses. Even at present, how- 
ever, his Sovereign does nothing 
without previously consulting him; 
and in the campaign against the 
French, in 1792, Gdihe was obliged 
to accompany him to the army. 

The external appearance of this 
great man, forms a striking contrast 
with Wieland’s: that of (he latter 
full of mildness, modesty, and 
friendliness ; and that (he former 
indicating pride, arrogance, and 
defiance. But through this forbid- 
ding outside, there shines iorth a 
firmness and elevation of character, 
to which no one, on a nearer ac- 
quaintance, can refuse Iris esteem. 

G g 2 Gotlie, 
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Go the, like Wieland, entertains 
no very high opinion of mankind 
in general j only it would seem, 
that what is merely d'sgust in the 
latter, is become in the former a 
settled habit of contempt. To 
him, mankind appear interesting 
but only in one point of view, 
namely, as furnishing a subject for 
the exertion of his poetical talents- 
Jena is the favourite abode of 
Gothe’s muse. In the castle of 
that place, our poet often resides 
and pursues his studies for weeks 
together; probably, because he can 
there enjoy undisturbed peace and 
tranquillity, which is denied him at 
Weimar. His Iphigenia was com- 
posed in a wood near Weimar, 
which particularly recommended 
itself to him, when, in the mo- 
ments of inspiration, he sought for 
solitude. On the wall of the her- 
mitage, whence came forth the 
Iphigenia, the following verses were 
inscribed by Gdthe, and may still 
be read there; — 

“ Ueber alien Wipfctn 1st Ruh ! 

Jn alien Zwcigcn naist (la 
Keinen Hauch I 
Die Vogel schlafen in WalJe, 

Wane nur, balde 
Schlitffst da auch !”* 

In his person, Gdthe exhibits 
the fullness and rotundity of health 
and good living : he is a true Epi- 
curean god, up to the neck, which 
supports a Platonic head. Wicked 
wits have said of him, that he 
poetises best in the banqueting- 
room ; but, according to his own 
confession, it is in the lap of Beau- 
ty. Gdthe interests himself with 
enthusiasm for the improvement of 
the fine arts, especially painting ; 
to which the Profylaen, published 
by him, bear honourable testimony. 

* * Calmness reigns o'er the tups of the 
trees ! not a breath is hear.l among the 
.branches ! — The biidt are asleep in the 
grove— wait but a little while, and thou 
too sleepest.’' 


Many of the best artists now living 
at Weimar (as, for instance, Krause, 
who is president of the academy of 
painting, Horny, and others) owe 
their first establishment there, and 
after success, chiefly to his fostering 
patronage. The I alian Muses, 
whom he has several times visited 
jn their own charming country, 
have decorated his house with their 
choicest gifts. Gdthe possesses a 
mind extremely eager after know- 
ledge: he los es, and, as far as he 
can, pursues die study of all the 
sciences. He has formed himself 
by the contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful, and by the 
constant endeavour to sec and in- 
vestigate every thing himself — the 
character of great and original 
writers in every branch of litera- 
ture. 

To enable us to pronounce a 
proper judgment on the meijts of 
Gdthe, we must distinguish three 
periods of his life, and ot the there- 
with intimately connected emana- 
tions of hts genius. The first is the 
boisterous stormy period, which 
closes with his <l Clavigo.” Many 
passages of “Wilhelm Meister,” 
nowever, which were then already 
written, are stamped with the same 
character — cs likewise the noted 
Xeniev, or biting epigrams on most 
of the German authors and learned 
societies, which appeared in Schil- 
ler’s Poetical Almanack 'or 1797. 
The second period comprehends his 
Iphigenia, his Tasso, his Egmonf, 
and other mature works of Ids ge- 
nius, which then received the high- 
est classical polish in Rome, Naples, 
Sicily, where he lived lour years. 
It closes with his idyllic poem, 
entitled " Hermann and Dorothy.” 
— The third period, in which he at 
present is, is that of tho arts. The 
mighty creative Genius now seldom 
swings his flaming torch on high t 
in his stead has succeeded the imi- 
tative and reasoning Muse. During 


Miscellanies. 


this latter period, Gotlie has given 
a modern metrical dress to the old 
satirical poein entitled “ Reynard 
the Fox and lately, he has fitted 
for the German stage, several of 
Voltaire's tragedies. Ho now in- 
structs us in the laws of the fine 
arts, in his Propylden, a periodical 
publication, whose excellence will 
jiot be wholly comprehended till 
some later period. Most praise- 
worthy is the prize-exhibition for 
the works of German artists, which 
he two years ago, out of his own 
pocket, instituted at Weimar. The 
candidates ior last year's prize sept, 
from various parts of Germany, 
twenty-seven pictures, which were 
lor fourteen days exhibited to the 
Weimar public. — Further informa- 
tion relative to this prize-exhibition 
may be found in the Propylden, of 
which six numbers have appeared. 

{More vf the Literati of IP'iemar in 
our next.) 


MISCELLANIES, 


PREACHSRS. 

M ANY a man (sa) s Dr- South) 
would have made a very 
good pulpit, who would have made 
a very bad figure if he had been 
put into it himself. 


SUNDAY SPORTS. . 

It is a singular circumstance, 
that an act, allowing dancing, &c. 
on a Sunday, should have passed in 
the reign of Charles I. who, his 
greatest enemies must allow, had 
at least every exterior of religion ; 
and that an act for keeping holy 
the Sabbath-day should be passed 
jn the reign of Charles II. who, his 
best friends must acknowledge, had 
no more religion, nor regard to its 
forms, than one of his own coach- 
fiorscs. 

. * 


m 

Account of two Centenarians , 

Extracted from a Literary Journal of 
’ j >740. 

The pictures of twp Centena- 
rians are brought toCompeigne. 

The first is the picture ot John 
Rovin, aged 172, and Sarah Des- 
sen, aged 1 6 + : they were born in 
the Bauyat of Tetneswar, in Hun- 
gary, where they still live. They 
have been married near 147 yeafs, 
and have two sons and two daugh- 
ters living : their youngest son is 
1 1 6 years old, and has two great 
grandsons, one 35, and the other 
33. 

The second picture is that of 
Peter Zorton, a peasant in the same 
Bnnyat, who died Jan. 25lh, 1724, 
aged 1 85. His youngest son is still 
living. 


Opposite Consequences from the same 
Cause. 

Spieler, the Comedian, for 
whose benefit Hogarth engraved a 
ticket, was, about the year 1720, 
in such estimation, that be had 
what was then deemed a very 
handsome salary ; but, had it been 
double what it was, his improvi- 
dent disposition and unbounded 
extravagance (especially in his 
amours ) would have kept huupoor — 
and very poor he was. With his po- 
verty lie was frequently reproached, 
and once with some severity by a 
female peribimer, who having a 
good person and a very tender 
hear!, contrived to make a figure 
with a very inferior salary. 01 this 
she boasted, and asked him — Hly 
he couhl not manage in the same way f 
“ Madam,” replied the irritated 
performer, “ Madam, that which 
makes you rich , keeps me perpetually 
poor!" 

Humourous 
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Humourous Ceremony of 
Decosse, in use near Ca- 
lais. 

O N Midsummer-day in particu- 
lar, a (estival is observed by 
the inhabitants of this country, to 
which they give the appellation of 
'Dtcosse. Tins ceremony bears a 
strong resemblance to the wakes 
winch are celebrated in Ireland. 
Mark is a little village about two 
leagues distant from Calais; its ap- 
pearance is mean and wretched : 
tlie only thing in it worthy of notice, 
is its church, which is passable tor a 
country church. Every village has 
some particular saint tor its patron, 
on the anniversary of whose day, 
the inhabitants have nterry meet- 
ings; the people of the village, 
and the peasants who inhabit the 
country adjacent, invite their friends 
to these ; these friends are likewise 
at liberty to invite as many of theirs, 
as they think proper. 1 happened 
to be admitted into one of these 
companies by a second invitation, 
and must acknowledge, that the 
peasant and his wife shewed more 
civility to me, than to him that in 
1 vited me : T observed the same dis- 
tinction made will) regard to others, 
in the same case with myself. This 
instance of coin try pohteness does 
rot require a comment. As soon 
as the company was all assembled, 
the gooct woman of the house 
brought in a large pewter dish, into 
which she poured a bottle of bran- 
dy : she then put a large pewter 
spoon into the dish, and then be- 
gan at the right side, by presenting 
the dish, with the brandy and spoon 
in it, to a gentleman who was ac- 
quainted with the custom. I was 
particularly attentive to observe 
what was to be done with this dish 
of brandy ; he took up a spoonful 
of the brandy, and drank the healths 
• of all present : this every body 
present was obliged to do in hjs 


turn, which proved rather disagree- 
able to me. This ceremony being 
over, she presented every body 
present with a piece of cake, big 
enough to serve a plowman, but it 
would have given great offence to 
have refused. Then the company 
retired, some to walk, some to 
dance, according as their inclina- 
tions led them, till such time as 
dinner was ready. Their manner 
of dining is one of the oddest cere- 
monies 1 ever saw in my life. The 
cloth was laid on two old crazy ta- 
bles, with a plate for each person, 
or one lor every two of the guests. 
The same economy was observed 
with respect to chairs and forks, but 
there was but one knife at the ta- 
ble, and that was tor him that had 
the office of carver, it would ho 
considered as a breach of decorum 
for any lady, or any person belong- 
ing to the family, to undertake ibis 
ofhee. The ladies were first ac- 
commodated with seats, anil every 
thing else which was to be had at 
this extraordinary entertainment; 
but the guests of the other sex 
were so entirely neglected, that 
they were obliged to shift tor them- 
selves as well as they could ; ex- 
cept the ladies compassionately con- 
descended to lenit them part of 
what they had taken possession of. 
Each guest was obliged to find his 
own knife ; such as had none, were 
obliged to wait till their neighbours 
had done, in order to borrow theirs. 
Thus were we obliged to manage 
at this country entertainment : ami 
in all my file, I never meL with any 
thing more ludicrous, or that made 
me laugh more, than what I saw in 
this day’s excursion, especially the 
brandy and dinner. The strangers 
were accommodated w ith wine ; 
but the friends and acquaintances 
of the peasant were obliged to put 
up with beer. Dinner being over, 
the peasant’s wile entered \vith a 
cake, and wkyt the French call a 

Jia lie. 
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Tar/e. The former was tolerably 
good in its kind, but the latter was 
quite disagreeable to all the English 
present, as well as to myself It is 
made of a kind of sour cream, co- 
vered over with a piece of dough 
which has leaven in it. The French 
are so fond of this cake, ordinary 
as it is, that they defer eating till it 
is brought in. We were regaled 
next with creme bouilli, or boiled 
cream ; the ingredients which en- 
ter into the composition of the 
beverage are sour cneani, eggs, and 
milk hot from the cow, with a little 
rennet ; we were served with it in 
pans, with a spoon to sip it, and su- 

f ar was given to such as chose it. 

found this beverage agreeable 
enough ; it is a good refreshment 
upon a hot summer’s day. The 
dinner, upon these occasions, con- 
sists of soup and boiled meat, with 
a third course of roast meat, which 
is generally veal. 

When dinner is over, and all 
things removed, the fidler is intro- 
duced. I shall give the reader as 
particular a description as possible 
'of this ball, as he may likely be cu- 
rious to see one of these Deceases. 
If he should, I would recommend 
it to him, to endeavour rather to 
see it at a farmer’s house, than a 
public house ; as it is to be seen in 
its perfection in the former, but not 
~~ in the latter. The ball was opened 
by the gentleman who had carved 
for us at table. He took a lady out 
to dance; and, as soon as he had 
walked a minuet with her, led her 
back to her seat, and requested the 
same favour of another lady. As 
Soon as he had danced a minuet 
with the second lady, he sat down, 
and she chose a partner lor herself. 
The example of the first gentle- 
man is followed by all the rest of 
the company in tr.eir turns. With 
regard to the dance, J must here 
give a friendly caution to those 


who may happen td be present at ; 
one of these country entertain- 
ments. Let your partner be ever 
so disagreeable, you must, by no 
means, offer her your hand, till she 
thinks proper to give you her ’s, and , 
put an end to the minuet. In the 
second place, you are upon no ac- , 
count to dance with your wile at ‘ 
one of these ceremonies : and last- 
ly, let who will ask you to dance, 
you are by no means to refuse, 
fins would be looked upon as a , 
high instance of ill manners, and 
an affront to the company in gene- 
ral. My reason for giving the first 
caution is, that a person’s giving 
his hand to his partner would be 
considered as a sign of bis being 
tired of his partner, and desirous of 
shortening the minuet. This would, 
not fail to give great umbrage to 
the peasant who entertains you, 
who would look upon it as a de- 
monstration that you thick his friend 
unworthy of your company. With 
regard to the second caution, your 
taking your wife, looks like a symp- 
tom of jealousy, and shews, that 
you think no lady present a suitable 
partner lor you. With regard to 
the last caution, the reason of it is, 
that, at these meetings, all the 
guests are upon a fooling ; and, as 
the peasant treats both bis friends, 
and the friends of his friends, you 
must not take exception to any one r 
person, as that would affront both 
him and his friends. In case did, 
weather happens to bo -fine, they 
dance without door; if it happens 
to be windy or rainy, -within. Upon 
this occasion they mal^the greatest , 
parade of finery that tney possibly, 
can, and do all possible acts of cha- 
rily. The poor dock in. crowds to 
the ceremony, and, let their multi- 
tude be ever so great, they are ail 
made to eat and drink ; none are 
sent away empty.- 

Upon the yytb of June, which is 

’ St. 

• ^ , - . - -i 
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St. Peter atid St. Paul’s day, a 
Decasse is celebrated in the Basse 
yUle } but it is not like the cere- 
mony above described ; it is con- 
ducted in a much genteeler and 
more polite manner. It is not re- 
markable enough to require a par- 
ticular description ; but the curious 
traveller may depend upon meeting 
with amusement even here. W hat 
is most worthy of observation at 
this ceremony is, the ancient custom 
of Shooting at the Bird, of which 
I shall here subjoin a circumstantial 
account. 

CURIOUS CKRF.MONY OT SHOOT- 
ING AT THE BIRD. 


First, those that are to be the 
marksmen, march from the places 
•where they had paraded. They 
march in ranks two by two, with 
some of the principal inhabitants at 
their head as officers; after the of- 
ficers, comes a man carrying the 
bird that is to be shot at. It is 
placed at the top of a stick, and 
over it a sheet of tin, six or eight 
inches distant from the bird. This 
tin is placed over it in order to ren- 
der the mark more conspicuous to 
the view. This figure of a bird 
which is to be shot at, is made of 
iron, and in size about as big as a 
sparrow. The marksmen march 
through the Basse Villc till they ar- 
rive at the place where the bird is 
fixed up to be shot at. This place 
is on a common, or, as the French 
term it, La plaine. When they ar- 
rive here, the governor, general 
commandatlt, grand major, or some 
of the principal officers belonging 
to Calais, cause the bird to be 
fastened to a spindle with the sheet 
of tin over it. This spindle is dri- 
ven into a pole about twelve or 
fourteen leet long, which pole is 
fastened to the blade of a wind- 
jlnll, and put- into a perpendicular 
positron, by turning the blade 


round. The governor, or what* 
ever person of quality happens to 
be present, is obliged to shoot at it 
first. .The peasants that are- can- 
didates for the prize, aiterwaids 
shoot at it in their turns, and they 
then continue to shoot till such time 
as some one amongst them has 
knocked it off the spindle. When* 
ever any of the candidates hit any 
part of the bird, the drum beats ; 
but he that has the good luck to 
knock it off entirely, is rewarded 
with a pair of white gloves, and a 
silver cup. This ho hangs to his 
button-hole by a red ribband, and 
is honoured witli the first place in 
the procession when it marches 
back again. The order of the 
procession at its return, is the same 
as has been described above ; drums 
beating, colours flying, &c. during 
the whole time. The peasant that 
wins the prize is honoured with the 
title of King of the lower town 
till that day twelvemonth, and is 
exempt from paying all taxes dur- 
ing that year. He is entitled to 
many other privileges and exemp- 
tions. He cannot be compelled to 
do the King’s work, or repair the 
high roads ; nor is he liable to have 
any soldiers quartered on him. The 
perpendicular height of the mark, 
including the pole and the blade of 
the wind-mill, from the plain placa 
where the peasants shot from, which 
was a hollow, could not be less 
than filly yards high. Every person 
was obliged to shoot with a single 
hall, and an equal charge of pow- 
der. I will frankly acknowledge, 
(hat I never met with persons of 
an equal dexterity at shooting; for, 
notwithstanding the smallness of 
the mark, and its great distance 
front them, few or none of them 
missed the sheet of tin, and many 
of them hit the bird itself. 

So great is the antiquity of this 
custom, that you can hardly meet 
with two persons in this country, 

that 
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hat arc agreed with regard to its 
first institution. The only account 
any way satislacfory that I ever re- 
ceived of it. was given me by an 
old gentleman that resides there. 
He told me. that he remembered 
having met with an account of its 
origin, which was as antient as 
Baldwin’s time. He gave me to 
understand, that the intention of 
this prize annually, was to encou- 
rage the peasants to become marks- 
men ; and that the prize was con- 
fined within the limits of la Basse 
yille, or the lower town, as it still 
continues to be. This is the only 
account of the origin of this cere- 
mony, which carries with it any 
appearance of probability ; I shall 
therefore content myself wiLh this, 
and not trouble my readers with 
the other fabulous accounts which 
I have heard of the origin of this 
antient custom. The ceremony 
being over, the inhabitants and 
their friends adjourn to their houses, 
where the rest of the day is spent 
ill eating and drinking, and the 
night in dancing; so that upon this 
occasion the peasants indulge their 
genius, and seem to conform to the 
precept of Horace, 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede ltbcro 

Pulsnnda tcllus ■ ■ 

It is but doing the people of this 
country justice, to acknowledge, 
that they neglect no means in their 
power to promote the pleasure and 
general satisfaction of their com- 
pany. This is to be understood 
only of private houses ; for, with 
regard to the manner in which these 
ceremonies are conducted in public 
houses, I am an utter stranger to 
it, as I never had the curiosity to 
visit any of those places. During 
the summer season there scarce 
passes a week but the ceremony, 
called Dscosse, is celebrated in some 
of the villages in thu neighbour- 
hood of Calais. 

Vo*.. XVII.— No. 10 f. 


An Eccentric Dog. 


T HE following recent advertise- 
ment is among the eccentrici- 
ties of the day. — To be disposed 
of, a handsome, well proportioned 
Dog, four years old, twenty-six 
inches high ; is between a mastiff 
and Newfoundland. This valuable 
animal possesses every desirable 
quality peculiar to his species; he 
has saved four men from drowning, 
is a most excellent watch-dog, and 
his sagacity is such, though poison 
has been laid in his kennel several 
times, he refused the same ; added 
to which, his ferocity and watchful- 
ness at night are such, that he killed 
two robbers in the Isle of Wight, 
who had tire temerity to attack his 
master’s house. 

Also, a true-bred CJame Cock, 
two years old next month, his equal 
not to be met with; his sire lias 
won twelve battles. 

The cause of their being sold is 
on account of their master’s going 
abroad. 

Both warranted to answer the 
above description. 


Peculiar Winter Diversi- 
ons in Russia Described. 


S OME of their amusements are 
peculiar to the climate. One 
of the chief is that of riding in a 
light open sledge for pleasure, 
which is very common, because 
very agreeable when the weather 
is not too severe, bkating may 
be mentioned as another ; but the 
weather is often too severe for that, 
and therefore it is by no means so 
general in Russia as in milder cli- 
mates, such as Holland, Germany, 
Sic. But of all the winter diver- 
sions of the Russians, the most fa- 
| vourite, and which is peculiar to 
1 them, seems to be that of sliding 
down a hill. They make a track 
H h on 
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on the side of a steep hill, mending 
any little inequalities with snow or 
ice ; then at the verge of the hill, 
sitting on a little scat not bigger 
than, and much resembling a but- 
cher's tray, they descend with 
astonishing velocity. The sensa- 
tion is indeed very odd, but to my- 
self, for I often had the curiosity to 
try it, I cannot say it was agreea- 
ble ; the motion is so rapid, it takes 
away one’s breath : nor can I give 
an idea of it, except desiring you 
to fancy you were to fall from the 
top of a house without hurting 
yourself, in which you would pro 
bably have some mixture of fear 
and surprize. The Russians arc 
so fond of this diversion, that at Pe- 
tersburgh, having no hills, they raise 
artificial mounts on the ice on the 
river Neva, for the purpose of slid- 
ing down them, particularly on ho- 
lidays and festival seasons, when 
all die people, young and old, rich 
and poor, partake of the sport; 
paying a trifle to the persons who 
constructed the mount, each time 
they descend. 

1 call this peculiar to Russia as a 
diversion : for though it is practised 
at the place known by the name of 
the Ramasse, the descent of Mount 
• Cenis to Lancbourg, which in some 
seasons of the year is in a state that 
admits of travellers sliding down it 
in the same method, as is described 
in most books that treat of the 
Alps, yet this may b.: considered 
rattier as necessity or convenience 
than merely amusement. 

The late Empress .Elizabeth was 
so fond of this diversion, that, at 
her palace of Zarsko Zello, she 
had artificial mounts, of a very sin- 
gular construction, made for this 
purpose. These have been called, 
by some Englishmen who have vi- 
sited that country, “ The Flying 
Mountains,” and I do not know a 
phrase which approaches nearer to 
the Russian name. You will ob- 


serve that there are five mounts of 
unequal heights ; the first and high- 
est is foil thirty feet perpendicular 
altitude; the momentum with which 
they descend to this carries them 
over the second, which is about five 
or six feet lower, just sufficient to 
allow for the friction and resistance ; 
and so on to the last, from which 
they are conveyed by a gentle de- 
scent, with nearly the same velocity 
over a piece of water into a little 
island. . These slides, which are 
about a furlong and half in length, 
are made of wood, that they may 
be used in summer as Well as in 
winter. The process is, two or 
four persons sit in a little carriage, 
and one stands behind, for the more 
there are in it the greater the swift- 
ness with which it goes ; it runs on 
castors, and in grooves to keep it 
in its right direction, and it de- 
scends with wonderful rapidity. 
Under the hill, is a machine worked 
by horses for drawing the carriages 
back again, with the company in 
them. Such a work as this would 
have been enormous in most coun- 
tries for the labour and expence it 
cost, as well as the vast quantity of 
wood used in it. At the same 
place, there is another artificial 
mount which goes in a spiral line, 
and in my opinion, for 1 have tried 
it also, is very disagreeable ; as it 
seems always leaning on one side, 
and the person feels in danger of 
falling out of his seal. 

They are able also to go out a 
hunting; and as the country abounds 
with game, it furnishes a large part 
of their provisions during the sea- 
sons when they are permitted to 
eat it ; for the fasts of the Greek 
church, taken together, interdict 
animal food full half the year. The 
method the common people use in 
hunting is with snow shoes, which 
are nothing more than a piece of 
wood half an inch thick, five or 
six feet long, and about four inches 

broad. 
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broad, turned up at the end, which 
they fasten at the bottom of their 
feet, and by means of them they 
run, or rather skate over the snow 
with a pole in their hands, faster 
than the hare or any game they pur- 
sue, which are apt to sink in. 

Tney enjoy also the profitable di- 
version of fishing, notwithstanding 
the water’s being covered with ice ; 
and one manner of it with a drag- 
net, is very particular, though I 
doubt if I shall be able to describe 
it so as to give you an -idea of it. 
There is a hole about four feet by 
two cut in the ice, to let down a 
common drag-net ; opposite to this, 
at the distance they mean to pull 
up the net, is another hole, about 
four leet square : they then cut a 
number of small round holes at 
about four yards distance from each 
other in a circular fi*rm,fromthe hole 
where the net is let down, to that 
where it is taken up. At the ends 
pf the two strings, that is, the up- 
per and lower strings which drag 
the net, long poles are tied : these 
poles will reach from one round 
hole to another, where they are di- 
rected and pushed under the ice, as 
they swim at the top of the water, 
till they come to the biggest square 
hole, at which they draw them out, 
and by this means the net, inclosing 
the, fish it has surrounded ; for the 
tipper part of the net is floated at 
tlie top of the water under the ice, 
and the lower part of it sunk by 
leads, in the same manner as when 
the river is open : the ingenuity of 
the operation consists in the contri- 
vance of dragging under the ice. 

Court of Common Pleas, 
Feb. t+. 

Sittings after Term before Lord Eldon. 

A HORSE CAUSE LEMON V FER- 

GUSON. 

T HIS was an action to recover 
somewhat above Sixteen 


Pounds, stated to be the amount of 
the sum due for the work and la- 
bour of two horses for onq month, 
and for other expences necessarily 
incident during that period. 

It wasalledged on behalf of the 
plaintiff, that these horses were 
hired by the defendant at a particu- 
lar sum for a year, that, at the end 
of a month, they were returned to 
him without any sufficient reason, 
and that he was therefore entitled 
to recover for the time they had 
been employed. To substantiate 
his case, a number of witnesses 
were called, who deposed that the 
horses used by the defendant were 
capable of undergoing any mode- 
rate degree of work, and that the 
charges made by the plaintiff were 
not more than were fair and just, at 
the time the transaction took place. 

In addition to this, one witness 
was produced, whose testimony 
went to prove that the defendant, 
on a particular occasion, had given 
him authority to say to the plain- 
tiff, that he would pay his account, 
as the plaintiff might be useful to 
him in buying or selling horses. 

On the other hand, the defend- 
ant avowed that the contract ex- 
pressly admitted, 'that he should 
have the power of returning the 
horses, and getting them exchanged 
for others, if they were not found 
on experience to be adequate to 
his service. On this principle he 
had taken the horses with him ta 
Cheltenham, and from his experi- 
ence on this journey of their being 
unable to perform his work, he had* 
returned them to the plaintiff. At 
the time that this complaint against 
the sufficiency o! the horses was 
made, it was further contended, 
tiiat the plaintiff had agreed to ex- 
change them, though, at a subse- 
quent period, he refused to do this, 
unless a considerable addition was 
made to t:ie sum specified in the 
contract. 

2 H 2 To 
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14.0 Boxing Matches 

To prove these allegations, four 
witnesses were called. The evi- 
dence of two of these witnesses 
particularly respected the insuffi- 
ciency of the horses to perform the 
journey to Cheltenham; and the 
testimony of the others referred to 
the promise made by the plaintiff, 
to supply the defendant with such 
horses as would be sufficient for 
performing any work in which he 
should have occasion to employ 
them. 

After Lord Eldon had summed 
up the evidence, and explained the 
law of the case with very great 
ability, the J ury retired for an hour 
and a half, and then brought in a 
verdict for the plaintiff — Fatly Shil- 
lings. 


Boxing Combats, 

And the Humanity of the English 
Character , 

Described by a French Traveller, in 1763. 


W HATEVER is not an imme- 
diate infraction of the public 
peace, or has no tendency to en- 
danger the liberty or lives of the 
citizens, does not fall under the 
cognizance of the Police; which, 
of consequence, leaves full liberty 
to the combats that frequently hap- 
pen at London, between the lower 
sort of people, and sometimes be- 
tween persons 'of condition, 'who, 
by way of recreation, phuse to en- 
gage in a bruising match. 

The mob are thesupreme judges 
of these combats ; and they have 
traditional law ?, the first of which 
is, that the combat is to last till one 
of the parties acknowledges himself 
conquered, either by begging for 
quarter, or lying upon tire ground 
without stirring, and rejecting the 
assistance of the spectators, who 
arc always ready to raise the van- 
quished. 


fsV. described. 

These combats are managed by 
blows with the head and fisty-cuffs. 
These bruisers, when they enter the 
lists, take off their clothes, and often 
even strip themselves to the skin : 
it is but politeness in an Englishman 
to act in this manner, when he has 
a foreigner to contend with. The 
combatant shews thereby, that he 
is not afraid of blows and that he 
has nothing upon him that can either 
ward them off, or deaden their 
effect. 

This species of combat is, no 
doubt, congenial to the character 
of ih.e English. It has always been 
practised in England, and from 
thence adopted by the inhabitants 
of Bretagne in France, who have 
constantly retained it, and still 
practise it with certain modifica- 
tions. It was a genteel diversion 
amongst Englishmen of the first 
rank. In the famous interview be- 
tween Francis the First and Henry 
the Eighth, at Boulogne, the latter 
one day took the King of France 
by the collar, and proposed wrest- 
ling to him : the challenge being 
accepted, Henry gave the French 
monarch two trips, which Francis 
recovered from, and laid the Eng- 
lish King sprawling upon the ground, 
giving him (says Fleurange) a sur- 
prizing toss. 

This taste is so inherent in Eng- 
lish blood, that at Eaton, West- 
minster School, and other places 
of the same sort, the children of 
the greatest noblemen often chal- 
lenge one another to combats of 
this kind, and box according to all 
the rules and punctilios of honour. 
“ Why should I not fight?” said 
one of these boys to me. “Ami 
not a match for any other of my 
age r If I decline tiie combat, or 
own myself worsted in it, the rest 
of the boys will have an advantage 
over me ever alter ; my adversary 
will have a right to say, I have beat 
that fellow, J am therefore his-better 

These 
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Boxing. Matches, tec. described. 


These young noblemen, notwith- 
standing, had never an opportunity 
of learning lessons and examples of 
this species of ferocity amongst the 
lower sort of people. 

It extends even to women, at 
least among the vulgar. I saw, in 
Holborn, a woman engaged with a 
man, who, taking all sorts of ad- 
vantage, flew at her with a rage 
of which the most frightful symp- 
toms were conspicuous in his atti- 
tude and all the features of his face. 
Having struck her with his utmost 
foree, he retreated back, and roused 
himself, by pouring out torrents of 
abuse, to return again to the at- 
tack. The woman, who appeared 
less furious than he, seized these 
intervals to fall upon his face and 
eyes with her hands. I was witness 
to five or six bouts of the combat ; 
which surprized me the more, as 
the woman had, upon her left arm, 
an infant a year or two olc^, which 
was so far from crying out, as it is 
natural for children to do even in 
circumstances of less danger, that 
it did not so much as seem to knit 
its brow, but appeared to attend to 
a lesson of w hat it was one day to 
practise itself. 

The Police takes no cognizance 
of these combats of individuals, 
which keep up the bravery of the 
people, but without fortifying their 
minds against the fear of sharp wea- 
pons. It allows men to revenge, 
upon the spot, an insult which they 
have not given occasion to. 1 once 
saw, in Parliament-street, one of 
the low fellows that infest the foot- 
paths of that neighbourhood fall 
loul of a gentleman, who was pas- 
sing by, give him the most oppro- 
brious language, and even lift up 
his hand to strike him : the gentle- 
man thereupon applied his Cane so 
violently to the skull of the aggres- 
sor, that he fell to the ground in- 
sensible, and the gentleman very 
quietly walked on. 1 was given to 
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understand, that the insult which 
he had received was entirely un- 
provoked, and that he would have 
had no prosecution to (ear, even if 
he had killed the man. 

Happening another time to be 
taking a walk in St. James's Park, 

I saw a tolerably well-dressed Eng- 
lishman come into the middle of 
the mall, to attack a person who 
had the air of a foreigner, and wore 
a sword. He had the insolence to 
stand in his way, and, without 
touching him, made a shew of a few 
allonges at him in tierce and quarte. 
The' foreigner, provoked at this 
behaviour, clapt his hand to the 
hilt of his sword ; at which the 
Englishman instantly took to his 
heels. A lawyer, with whom I 
was then walking, assured me, that 
if the foreign gentleman' had that 
instant run the lellow through the 
body, the insult he received was so 
public that he would have been in 
no danger from the law. 

Murder is, nevertheless, looked 
upon in Engiand as the greatest 
and most heinous of all crimes. 
The prepossession which the laws 
have established, in this respect, 
has so universally prevailed in the 
minds of men, that even highway- 
men seldom go so far as to kill those 
whom they rob. As soon as the 
heat of the bloodiest revolutions 
subsides, this prepossession again 
coming inJorce, preserves the lives 
of persons who, in any other coun- 
try, would, without mercy, be sacri- 
ficed to reasons of state. 

Thus Richard Cromwell, Fair- 
fax, and all the chiefs of the anti- 
royal party, survived the re esta- 
blishment of monarchy, and spent 
the remainder of their days unmo- 
lested. I was shewn, at court, 
the grand daughter, or grtkt grand- 
daughter, of Cromwell; aconnec- 
fion which is not so muchconsidered 
as a mark of infamy, as it is pf 
honour and distinction. 


The 
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The city of London, destitute of 
troops, guards, or a patrole of any 
sort, peopled by unarmed men, 
(lor few wear swords, except phy- 
sicians, and oflicers v when they are 
in their regimentals) reduced in the 
night to the superintendancy of old 
men without arms, is guarded only 
by the divine commandment, Non 
ccciJes ! “Thou shalt not kill!” 
and by laws enacted against mur- 
der, severe and rigidly observed, 
without distinction of rank or per- 
sons, — whether it be that the law 
had some influence upon the clia- 
racter of the people, or that the 
national character facilitates the 
exact observance of the law. 

London is the only great city in 
Europe where neither murders nor 
assassinations happen. This I found 
by experience, as far as it was pos- 
sible lor me to find it. Returning 
from the play house late at night, I 
chose, in preference to great streets, 
narrow passages, very indifferently 
lighted, like those which, at Paris, 
lead from the street of St. John de 
Beauvais to St. Michael’s Place, 
through St. John of Latran, St. 
Benoit, and the Sorbonne. I told 
those who asked me the reason of 
my giving this preference, that I 
was desirous ot knowing, by my 
own experience, whether it was 
fact that there were no assassina-'' 
tions in London ; and 1 had, in this 
respect, as full and satislactory in- 
formation as I desired. Even in 
the most violent disturbances, when 
I was in the midst of the mob, I 
have seen them threaten weakly, 
plunder some houses obnoxious to 
them, throw a few stones, and, 
though surrounded by troops, re- 
main in a kind of awe, as well as 
the soldiers, through mutual fear of 
the etfusion of blood. 

In a word, the people of London, 
though haughty and ungovernable, 
are in themselves good-natured and 
humane; which holds even amongst 


those of the lowest rank. This 
appears from the great care which 
they take to prevent the frays, al- 
most unavoidable, amidst the eter- 
nal passing and repassing of car- 
riages in the most frequented 
streets, some of which are ex-* 
ceeding narrow. If, notwithstand- 
ing the great care of the coachmen 
and carmen to avoid them, there 
arises some confusion and perplex- 
ity, their readiness to turn aside, to 
retire, to open, to lend each other 
a hand if there be occasion, pre- 
vents this confusion from degene- 
rating into one of those bloody frays 
which so often happen at Paris. — 
Let us even add, to the honour of 
English coachmen, that I have seen 
four hundred coaches together, at 
Ranel.vgh, which placed themselves 
in a file, passed each other, and 
were always ready at the first word, 
without eif.ier guards or directors 
to keep them to order. 

At public festivals, and all cere- 
monies which attract a crowd, let 
it be ever so great, children and 
persons low in stature are seen to 
meet with tender treatment; all are 
eager to make room for them, and 
even to lift them up in their arms, 
that they may have an opportunity 
of seeing. The passages and doors 
of the place, where the festival is 
celebrated, are guarded by persons 
who have no guns, partisans, or 
halberts for their arms; but long 
hollow staves, which, when they 
make use of them (a case that hap- 
pens very rarely) make a great 
noise, and do but little hurt. 


Rustic Simplicity. 


The following whimsical circumstances, 
we are assured, have recently hap- 
pened: — 

A Farmer, not accustomed to 
large dealings, in the county 
of Chester, brought to Stockport 
, market 
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market a quantity of oatmeal to 
sell ; and an article which forms a 
great part of the subsistence of the 
lower orders of society, in that 
neighbourhood, soon found a pur- 
chaser. It being usual for the 
middle-man, as he is called, to pay 
in a good bill of two months, the 
bargain being struck, and the bill 
produced, the Farmer immediately 
raised an objection to lake such a 
piece of paper for money ; but an 
appeal to custom soon decided 
against him. However, not being 
perfectly satisfied, he applied to a 
Shopkeeper to have it put into 
cash, and was told it might be done 
for ten shillings ; which he at length 
agreed to give, but was again asto- 
nished to find the cash was likewise 
composed of paper, commonly called 
young Newlands. An appeal a se- 
cond time to custom obliged him to 
submit; but, still unwilling to be 
disappointed, he applied to another 
person to know it he could get 
these scraps of paper put into 
King George’s guineas, and was 
told, that, by paying two-pence each 
for them, that might be done. A 
third bargain was struck, at the 
expence of eight shillings caul four - 
pence: but, just before he lett the 
town, it came into his head that 
some of these guineas might be 
light, and that possibly they might 
not do so well for hoarding ; he 
therefore had them tried in tlie ba- 
lance, when, unfortunately for him, 
twenty-three were ibund wanting. — 
Here it was in vain urged, by his 
friends, that custom had rendered 
the weighing of gold quite useless 
in that neighbourhood and he po- 
sitively gave eleven shillings and six- 
pence in exchange lor twenty-three 
that were lull weight, and went 
home, after all these deductions, 
with more than four times the sum 
the same quantity of that article 
(oatmeal) would have produced to 
him two years ago. 
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Oxfordshire Sporting. 


To the Editors of tlx Spouting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The distinguished honour you did me, in 
inserting the Spovting Intelligence I 
troubled you with, induces me, as op- 
portunity offers, to transmit you any 
matter, of the sporting kind, that oc« 
curs in and near this city and neigh- 
bourhood, worthy of recital in your 
celebrated Magazine. Your attention 
to the following will oblige 

A Subscribe*# 

Oxford, Feb, 7, 1801. 

O N Friday, the 23d of January, 
a pack of Harriers, kept by 
subscription aL Bolton, near Wheat- 
ly, Oxon, threw oft in a turnip- 
field near the suburbs of this city,- 
and, after beating it without suc- 
cess, were informed, by a man at 
work, of a Hare in her seat, in a 
thick hedge-row called Divinity 
Walk; proceeding to which, they 
started Puss, ami clapping the 
hounds at her, she went otf at a' 
stile that beggars all description, 
taking them a ring of near six miles 
ill circumierence, through the pa- 
rishes of Headington, Barton, Stan- 
ton, Garsington, Sanford Breaks, 
and across „ the river Isis, above 
Sandford Ferry : making a sharp 
turn to the right, she nearly made 
to Bagley Woods, but the staunch 
pack kept rattling so close to her 
that she, to avoid submitting, re- 
crossed the river ; and making for 
where she first started, she had 
nearly reached the spot, when she 
fell a glorious victim to thosuperiof 
fleetness of her pursuers, alter a 
fine chase of two hours and ten 
minutes. She is supposed to have 
run twenty-five miles, healing half 
the field the first hour’s running; 
and ran in a most capital stile, as a 
cast-net, if thrown, would have 
nearly covered them most part of 
the chase. 

For 
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Mr the Sporting Magazine. 


GLEANINGS. 


Origin of Phmting Yews in Church- 
Yards. 

T HE planting yews in church- 
yards (being places fenced 
from cattle) originally arose from 
an attention to the materials from 
which bows were made for archery ; 
nor do we hear of such trees being 
planted in the church-yards of other 
parts of Europe. 

GAMING. 

Gaming had been introduced 
into England belore the time of 
Edward the Fouth, as Chaucer 
speaks thus of it : — 

As hasard, riot, stewes anil tavernes, 

“ Whereat, wilh lutes, harps and getemes, 
“ Thei daunccn, and plaien at dice, night 
and days.” 

And again, 

u For in lire citic, was there no pretense 
“ That fairer couth cestui a fair of die “ 

CiiAUcsa in the Cook’s Tale. 

In the following reign (of Henry 
the Seventh) Caxton, in one of his 
Prefaces, addresses his readers — 

<( What do ye now, but play at dice r” 


ISLE OF DOGS. 

This island, opposite to Green- 
wich, obtained the name of the 
Lie of Dogs from the King’s spa- 
niels being kept there. — Edward 
the Third, in the twenty-first year 
of his reign, ordered tile Sheriffs of 
Essex and Hertfordshire to build 
Bridges in the neighbourhood of 
Waltham, that be might enjoy the 
amusement of Falconry. He also 
forbids any one hawking in those 
parts, without his special licence. 

, J. J. B. 


Essex CouRsiNtf, 


T HE last meeting, for this sea- 
son, of the Bradwell and Til"- 
lingham Club, was held on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
4-tli, 5th, and 6th instant, when the 
following matches between the 
members were run, which afforded 
excellent diversion to the amateurs 
in Coursing, viz'. 

FIRST DAY. 

I. Mr. Evans’s Jupiter beat Mr, 
Williams’s Primrose. 

2. Mr. J. Tuffnell’s Princess beat 
Mr. Wise’s Chace. 

3. Mr. Pattisson’s Dart beat Mr. 

W akefield’s Bashful. 

4. Mr. Tweed’s Fly beat Mr. P. 
Wright’s Crazy. 

5. Mr. C. Parker’s Smut beat Mr. 
Dudley’s Merlin. 

'^6. Mr. Pattisson’s Twist beat 
Mr. P. Wright’s Windsor. 

7. Mr. Wakefield’s Blue Nose beat 
Mr. Wilson’s Monk. 

8. Mr. Wilson’s Cheesecake beat 
Mr. P. Wright’s Cayenne. 

9. Mr. j. Wright’s Fly Cap beat 
Mr. P. Wright’s Ruby. 

10. Mr. J. Tuffiiell’s Playmate beat 
Mr. Wright’s Wonder. 

11. Mr. Dudley’s Trull beat Mr. 
Wilson’s Gossip. 

12. Mr. Wakefield’s Dalilah beat 
Mr. Dudley’s Mtrhn. 

13. Mr. Wakefield’s Samp son beat- 
Mr. P. Wright’s Katcrfelto. 

14. Mr. F ufFnell’s Pickle beat Mr. 
Wilson’s Monk. 

After which several lye matches 
were run. 

SECOND DAY. 

Winning Dogs of this and the 
last Meeting, being matched by lot, 
ran for the Club Cup, in classes, 
till they were reduced to a brace, 
whose final course determined the 
contest, viz. 

CLASS 

V 
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Cl ASS 1. 

1 . Mr. Pigott's Driver beat Mr. 

Wakefield’s Sampson. 

2. Mr. Pattison’s Twist beat Mr. 

Wilson’s Cheesecake . 

3. Mr.C. Parker’s Dashaway beat 

Mr. Tufthell’s Playmate. 

4.. Mr. Evans’s Jupiter beat Mr. 
J. Wright’s Fly Cap. 

5. Mr. Dudley’s Madam beat Mr. 

T weed s Fly. 

6. Mr. Dudley’s Friday beat Mr. 

Pigott’s Helen. 

7 . Mr. Dudley’s Miss beat Mr. 

Wakefield’s Blue Nose. 

8. Mr. Wakefield’s Dalilah beat 

Mr. Pattison’s Dart. 

9. Mr- Dudley’s Tctling beat his 

ovvtv Trull. 

10. Mr C. Parker’s Pixarto beat 
Mr. Tuffnell's Pickle. 
class 2. 

1. Mr. C. Paiker’s Pixarrt beat 

Mr. Dudley’s Madam. 

2. Mr. Dudley’s Miss beat his 
- own Friday. 

3. Mr. Evans's Jupiter beat Mr. 

C. Parker’s Dashaway. 

4. Mr. Pigott’s Driver beat Mr. 

Pattison’s Twist. 

6. Mr. Dudley’s Terling beat Mr. 
Wakefield’s Dalilah. 

CLASS 3. 

1. Mr. Pigott’s Driver beat Mr. 

C. Parker’s Pixarro. 

2. Mr. Evans’s Jupiter beat Mr. 

Dudley’s Terling. 

3. Mr. Dudley’sMrVr, as undrawn, 

ran a course single-handed. 

THIRD DAY. 

CLASS 4. 

1. Mr. Evans’s Jupiter, and Mr. 

Dudley’s Miss a dead course. 

2. Mr. Dudley’s Miss beat Mr. 

Evans’s Jupiter. 

3. Mr. Pigott’s Driver , as un- 

drawn, ran .with and beat 
Mr Cawtro’s dog Rutty. 

4. Mr. Dudley’s Miss beat Mr. 

Pigott’s D-iver, and conse- 
quently •:;«/, the Cup. 

Vol. XVII.- No 101. 
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After which some good bye 
matches were run ; which termi- 
nated three fine days sport, and 
as sharp running as the oldest 
Coursers remember. 


Cynographia Britannica. 

O N the blue paper cover of our 
Magazine lor the present 
month, is advertised the First Num* 
ber of a work, entitled, Cynogra- 
phia Bntaninca, consisting of Co- 
loured Engravings of the various 
breeds of Dogs, existing in Great 
Britain, drawn' from the life, and 
coloured under the immediate in- 
spection of Sydenham Edwards, 
with observations on their respec- 
tive properties and uses, price Seven 
Shillings and Six pence. Sold by 
Wluie, Bookseller, in Fleet-street, 
&c. & r c. 

A publication so applicable to 
Sporting, could but excite our no- 
tice and curiosity. It is printed on 
fine wove Royal Quarto Paper, 
and two coloured Plates, given in 
this N umber ; first, the N ewfound- 
land Dog ; and secondly. The Bea- 
gle. The author might have said. 
Dogs and Beagles , as there are tvs o 
of the former, and three of the lat- 
ter. They are characteristically, 
naturally, and tastefully drawn. 
The subject commences with an in- 
troduction, and which we shall take 
the liberty of here presenting to our 
readers. 

“ In the following pages I pro*, 
pose to give a more satisfactory ac- 
count ot the Dogs found in England, 
with their uses, habits, and appear- 
ance, than has hitherto been offered 
to the public. 

“ The description of each kind 
is accompanied with a figure deli- 
neated from the living animal, 
which has been attended with great 
tioubte and expence, as it was ne- 
i i ' cessary, 
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cessary, for the correctness of the 
work, that each portrait should be 
carefully made from some distin- 
guished individual Dog of each 
'particular breed : and, in the exe- 
cution of the portraits, much study 
and attention lias been paid, to re- 
present as strongly as possible, the 
peculiar character and manners of 
each respective race. Thus far I 
jnay venture, perhaps, without in- 
curring the charge of ostentation, ! 
to speak of the nature of my la- 
bours; the rest is submitted with 
the greatest delerence to the judg- 
ment and indulgence of a discern- 
ing public. 

“ The descriptive part is occa- 
sionally interspersed with some ac- 
count of the Dogs lormerly used in 
this island, which have been super- 
seded by others more useful, or bet- 
ter suited to the wants or fashion 
of the times, as may be exempli- 
fied in the Blood-jiottnd which was 
commonly in use at a period, when, 
as an emblem of war, our restless 
ancestors pursued the wild boar, 
wolf, or red deer ; on mountainous 
wastes or wilds, covered with forests 
and thick underwoods, he was em- 
ployed to trace the wounded game 
to its concealment, and the mid- 
night thief’, or blood-stained rob- 
ber, to his seciet cave. When ! 
our country was cleared, the larger 
game was destroyed, or only pre- 
served in the parks of our nobles ; 
and the thief, or robber, found a 
surer protection in the crowded 
city, than the solitary glen : the | 
services of this animal being no 1 
longer useful or necessary, he is lost I 
to us, or suffered to degenerate ! 
and sink into obscurity. 

“ In like manner the mechanical | 
arts- have superseded the use of the 1 
Turnspit ; and the introduction of \ 
new kinds, with various inodes of 
protecting property, the Mastiff, j 
W*d other breeds, once frequent, [ 


are for similar reasons lotst. 1 
would be a matter of great curio* 
sity, could their history be pursued 
to periods more remote ; as wel 
might, f.om liie Dogs in use, de- 
duce the sports and character 0/ - 
times past ; but for this I la merit ' 
the want of satisfactory materials. 

“ The Dog may be considered 
as not only the intelligent, courage- 
ous, and humble companion of man, 
but he is often a true type of iiis 
mind and disposition ; the hunter’s 
Dog rejoices with him in all tiie 
pleasure and fatigues of the chase ; 
the ferocious and hardy disposition 
j of the Bull dog, may commonly l>e 
: traced on the determined brow of 
j his master : nor does the Dog of 
the blind beggar look up to tJie 
passing stranger, but with suppliant 
eyes. Always the ready and af- 
fectionate servant, an excellent 
companion when human society is 
wanting, the faithful and incorrup- 
tible guardian of his master’s per- 
son and property. — ‘ Dogs are ho- 
nest creatines, they never fawn on 
those they lot’e not, and I’m a friend 
to Dogs,’ — England has been long 
eminent for the superiority of her 
Dogs anti Horses, now preferred 
in almost every part of the world. 
Whether this superiority arises 
from the climate, or from the pains 
taken in their breeding, education, 
and maintenance, 1 do not under- 
take to determine. The Fox-. 
Hound and the Bull-dog, out of this 
island, are said to lose tlieir proper- 
ties jit a few years; if so, then 
there must be some local cause of 
their pe rfection in this country, and 
tlieir degeneration in others. 

The attachment of our coun- 
trymen for ages, to the sports of 
tile .held, has given them hcallfi 
anti t igour of body, and a gallant 
contempt of danger, the’ uniluun 
effect on those nations tiiat hate 
cultivated them. 

Romanis 
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** Romnni. snlenn* viris Dims 
** Utile Unix, vineque, ct membris. 

Ho* ACE. 

The chnee was, by our sires, esteem’d 
Healthful, and houuuiable deem’d. 

Francis. 

“ Without pursuing these re- 
marks any farther, I will now enter 
imo a short historical dissertation on 
the Dogs cultivated in this country, 
as far back as any certain account 
of them can be traced, which is 
not more distant than the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Of the Dogs 
existing at this period, we have an 
excellent catalogue from the able 
pen of the illustrious Dr. Cajus, 
and, according to him, there were 
then known in England sixteen 
species, or rather varieties of Dogs ; 
for all the different breeds, it is 
imagined, are merely varieties from 
one original stock; to whiah, Mr. 
Pennant, and Mr. Hunter, have 
added of late years, the Wolf, the 
.fox, the Hyaena, and the Juckall, 
considering them as offsprings of 
the same stock. To Dr. Cajus, 
succeeded Merret, Ray, Topsell, 
and Pennant ; they have, however, 
added but little to his invaluable re- 
marks. 

“ The species enumerated by 
Dr. Cajus, are contained in (he fol- 
lowing list : Terrerc, Hauer, If lud 
humic, Gasehuikle, Greliunde, Le- 
viner or Lyemrncr, Tumbler, Spa- 
niel, Setter, Water- Spaniel or Fyn- 
der, Spaniel-gentle or Comforter, 
Shepherd’s Dog.Mastiveor Bande- 
dog, Wappe, Turnspit, and Dan- 
cer. Some of these are wholly ex- ' 
linct, or only a Jew individuals 
preserved by the curious. 

“ F’or the same reasons that some 
, breeds have become extinct, new 
ones have been formed, and a great 
number of these changes from fashi- 
on and caprice, take place in a short 
period of time ; (be principal, how- 
, ever, still do, and probably ever 
wifi remain. . . 


“ It is not the purpose of this 
underfaking to give every possible 
mixture and variety of Dogs, which, 
by repeated crossing In various 
breeds, become almost infinite, but 
to adhere to what are termed the 
permanent, as the mixtures or cros- 
ses may be referred to the original' 
races. 

“ The artist also may find these 
figures useful, by exhibiting the 
outline and character of these ani- 
mals, when tlie originals are not at 
hand. 1 

“ It is hoped the whole will form 
an useful and entertaining work for 
the public, and the information 
given, will be collected from the ’ 
most authentic sources, but chiefly 
liom my own investigation of the 
different subjects.” 

Covent Garden Theatre. 

O N the evening of the Uth, 

was perlormed, for the first 

time, at this Theatre, the Comedy 

of, ” The Poor Gentleman,” 

written by George Colman, Esq. 

The following are the principal 

characters in this Drama : — 

1 ,'rut. Worthington, > , r ... 

6 * * Mr. Murray. 


X 

the Poor 1 en tie man, \ 
Sir 


r Robert Bramble, 

1 testy old Baronet, I 

, ’ >Mr. Mu N DEN. 

0110 or argumcnr, & I 

’11 1 i of humanity, J 
an » 

s- FI 


fond 1 
fu 

Farmer Hairowby, an 
honest henrted Eng- }-Mr. Townsend. 
fish Yeoman, 

Mr. Stephen, the i 
Farmer's Son, some- [. Mr. Emery. 
what military mad, ) 

Mr. Lollipop, an Apo- ") 
riKcaiy, RndaCur- ( Mr . Fawcett ; 
net in ti c Volunteer I 
Cavaliy. J 

Sir Robcit Croftly,a ) 
di sip ttedyourgman l Mr. Farley*. 
of fashion, ) 

Mr. Frederick Drum 
ble, nephew to Sir j 
Robert, a wild, ! .. _ » 

warm hearted young ^ k EW,5t 

man, ju*t arrived j 
from RupUy J 

1 i Z Qprfcor.it, 
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Corporal, the Lieu-*^ 
tenant's Servant, the / Mr> Knioht . 
Trim or Tristram 1 
Shandy, J 

Humphrey, Sir Rob. 

Bramble's Servant, / „ Bet v t er ton. 
who loves and con- I 
tradiets his master, J 
The Hon. Miss Lu*"J 
cretia Mac Tab, ri- | 
diculou* for family;.. u 4 „ A ... 
pride, neatness of > Mr »' MaTT0CKS ' 
understanding, and ! 
selfishness of heart, J 
M,s Emily W«- I M Q 
rhington, J 


The Scene — A farm house, Gen- 
tleman’s mansion and grounds, 
in the neighbourhood of Tun- 
bridge. 


the table, 

Which is original, is as follows : 
— Lieutenant Worthington , after hav- 
ing his wife killed in his arms as he 
lay in his tent, losing himself an arm 
in the famous defence of Gibraltar, 
living for a number of years with 
his only child Emiiy, in the wilds of 
Canada, comes at last to reside in 
England at a former's -house near 
Tunbridge. His daughter Emily, 
his late wife’s aunt. Miss Lucretia 
Mac Tab , and a faithful old Corpo- 
ral, his servant, are his companions 
in this retreat. Scatcely had they 
settled in the farmer’s house, when 
Sir Charles Croftly comes to pi/rsue, 
with the aid of Lollipop the village 
apothecary, his insidious designs a- 
gainst Emily’s virtue. Sir Robot 
Bramble, and his nephew Frederick, 
newly arrived from Russia, are 
about the same time, introduced as 
friends and protectors to the Lieute- 
nant and his daughter. His mis- 
fortunes, however, thicken. A 
friend, i'or whom he was engaged 
to the amount of five hundred 
pounds dies; and the Lieutenant, 
unable to discharge the debt, is in 
danger of sudden imprisonment. 
Sir Charles Croftly , after striving In 
vain to seduce Emily , prepares to 
carry her off by force ; but, Frede- 


rick Bramble rescues her from Sir 
Charles's attempt. Sir Robert Bram- 
ble, and his nephew, make eager 
offers of their friendship. The 
alarming debt is secretly discharged 
by Sir Robert. Freda ici and Emily 
discover a mutual attachment, and 
Sir Robert consents to make them 
happy. Sir Charles owns his error, 
and is forgiven. The Lieutenant 
sees his daughter provided for, and 
his debt freely discharged. Miss 
Mac Tab , after some quarrels and 
ill humours, still retains the Lieute- 
nant’s kindness ; and the inferior 
persons are gratified in seeing the 
felicity of’ the patrons to whotfi they 
are attached. The time in which 
the whole passes does not much ex- 
ceed twenty-four hours. 

REMARKS. 

The author’s object, in the com- 
position of this piece, has been to 
combine the power of sentiment, 
and of the familiar pathetic, with 
that of wit and humour. These 
he endeavours to display, partly in 
the delineation of character, and in 
sentiments respectively appropriat- 
ed to the different characters — 
partly in general, and, in some sort, 
unappropriated sentiments and man- 
ners — and in part, by the effect of 
etianges of fortune, incidents, and 
situations. The character of Lieu- 
tenant Worthington is marked with 
honour, dignity, tenderness, forti- 
tude, and by a sorrow that com- 
mands respect, on account of the 
virtuous affection from which it 
springs : but it is not all new to the 
stage ; it is a common species, and, 
even of that species, quite a com- 
mon individual. Sir Robert Bramble 
is a character not hackneyed on the 
stage, not unallied to real • life ; 
formed, we believe, from hints or 
descriptions to be found in some of 
our classical periodical papers. — 
Mr. Colman has not made the most 
of the idea; he has not sufficiently 
marked 
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marked with the delicate touches of 
nature that strong caricature which 
was necessary for stage effect ; yet he 
has made the character a very pleas- 
ing one, rich in humour and pathe- 
tic sentiment, and even not destitute 
of wit. The military passion of 
Muster Stephen, the Farmer’s son, is 
highly entertaining: it is borrowed, 
in part, from the Trim of Tristram 
Shandy, but the application is in 
some degree new, and certainly 
fortunate. There is no novelty, 
but much admirable humour and 
satire, in the character of the Ho- 
nourable Miss Lucretia Mac lab. 
The Corporal has the fidelity, spi- 
rit, and kind-heartedness of Trim, 
and nothing more The Apothe- 
cary and Frederick Bramble have 
little merit, but that they were 
written for Fawcett and Lewis, 
and endowed with a liveliness and 
bustle whicli London audiences 
have been much accustomed to ap- 
plaud. — The general unappropri- 
ated sentiments and manners be- 
speak honour, honesty, British ge- 
nerosity and courage, gallant respect 
for the lair sex, tiiejust feelings of 
natural affection, all the tenderness 
of melting humanity. These sen- 
timents occur in every modern 
drama; are justly and invariably 
applauded ; and, to say the truth, 
are almost the only recommenda- 
tions which the majority of our late 
Tragedies and Comedies possess. 
—The succession of' the incidents, 
and the various situations, are al- 
most, without exception, skilfully 
contrived ; they are generally na- 
tural, yet adapted to produce a 
powerful stage effect.— The piece 
lias more ol genuine and original 
wit than any late Comedy we have 
seen ; yet it is not free from stale 
jests, which Mr. Colman’s taste 
and fertility of genius might have 
taught him to avoid. Why put 
into the mouth of the young lady, 
Sterne's old joke of ‘‘Ever smce he 


was a puppy?” — On the whole, 
this piece, though not of first-rate 
excellence, is greatly above com- 
parison wi:h the Farce of Dibdin. 

Mrs. Mattocks’s represen taliou 
of Miss Mac Tab was such as to 
deserve every praise.' Emery had 
first-rate merit in his exhibition of 
the part of Mr. Stephen. M unden, 
in Sir Robert Bramble, contributed 
much to the success of the piece. 
Mrs. Gibhs, though not uniformly 
correct, was ofien very interesting, 
in Emily Worthing ton. Fawcett ex- 
cited much merriment in the Mili- 
tary Apothecary; and in this, as in 
former instances, we are ready to 
do homage to the force and vivacity 
of his comic pow.ers. Mr. Lewis 
was, as usual, ardently and very 
justly applauded. Mr. Murray is 
a very able representative of the 
Poor Gentleman. 

An Epilogue, in dialogue, was 
spoken with good effect. The 
piece also continues to be a favou- 
rite with the Town. 


Gaming Debts. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH, 
FEB 16. 

Sittings before Lor d Kenyon and a Spe- 
cied Jury of Merchants. 

WHALEY, V. SOUTHCOTT. 

T HIS case occupied the atten- 
tion of the Court and Jury a 
great part of the day, and there- 
fore we can only give the outlines 
of ft. 

The pleadings were opened by 
Mr. Raine. 

The Attorney General staled to 
his Lordship, and the Gentlemen 
of the Jury, that this action was 
brought by Mr. Whaley, who was 
a Gentleman of considerable fa- 
mily, connections and fortune, in 
Ireland, against Sir Thomas South- 
ed t, 
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colt, Bart, to recover several sums 
of money which were owing to him 
by way of loan, and also the price 
of several horses that had been sold 
to him. 'I he whole amounted to 
17881. 19s. 7d. for which Sir Tho- 
mas had given Mr. Whaley a war- 
rant of attorney, to confess judg- 
ment, and on which judgment had 
been entered up ; and Sir Thomas, 
being a prisoner on that account, 
applied to the Court of King's 
Bench to have the proceedings on 
that warrant of attorney set aside, 
the warrant of attorney itself to be 
delivered up, and he himself to be 
discharged on finding common bail 
Sir Thomas made that application 
to the Court on the ground that the 
consideration of that warrant of 
attorney was merely won at play ; 
and, if that was so, the Attorney 
General admitted that his client 
could not recover. A Iter this busi- 
ness had been laid betore the Court 
considerable doubts rested upon it, 
and therefore the Court, with great 
propriety, referred it to the consi- 
deration of a Jury. They ordered 
that an action should be brought on 
the original demand for which the 
warrant of attorney was given, and 
which consisted of a variety of sums, 
amounting in all to 178SI 19s. 7d. 
When sums of money were lent be- 
tween parties who had amutual con- 
fidence in each other, there might 
be some dithculty in making out a 
demand in a Court of Justice, since 
rties in such a situation might not 
so strict in taking regular vouch- 
ers. He should produce an account, 
which the Plaintiff thought was lost 
when this business was before tne 
Court of King’s Bench : that ac- 
count comprehended all the items 
tor which the warrant was given, 
and was regularly signed by tin* 
Defendant. He should not rest it 
on the account stated alone, but he 
should be able to prove that demand 
also by living witnesses, on wtiose 


credit it would rest that several of 
these sums were advanced by the 
Plaintiff to the Defendant in their 
presence. The Attorney Generaf 
stated chiefly what each of the wit- 
nesses would prove. 

Mr. Prescott, the first witness, 
proved the signature of Sir Thomas- 
Soulhcott to the account, <kc. 

Mr. Cox, an Irish gentleman, 
said he had seen Mr. Whaley ami 
Sir Thomas Soulhcott together, in 
Mr. Whaley’s house; that they 
appeared to be acquainted ; that 
one day after dinner, at Mr. Wha- 
ley’s, he recollected a message sent 
by Sir Thomas to Mr. Vvhaley, 
and that Sir Thomas himself came 
in about half an hour. Mr. Whaley 
then went out of the room,' and 
returned with some Bank notes in 
his hand. He counted them over, 
and then delivered them to Sir / 
Thomas, when he counted them. 
Mr. Whaley said they amounted to 
5‘iOl. or 5801. Sir Thomas said 
they were very right. — Some of this 
gentleman’s evidence did not ac- 
cord exactly with one or two parts 
ot the Plaintiff’s affidavit. 

Mr. Jeffery s, the Member for 
Coventry, said, he witnessed the 
execution of a power of attorney, 
and also of a warrant of attorney, 
by the Defendant, Sir Thomas. 
That was in August, or September, 
1799. Mr. W’lialey called on him, 
and requested he would give him 
five minutes of his time, by calling 
at his lodgings to witness tlie assign- 
ment of some property. He saw 
SirThomas Soulhcott sign his name. 

At desire ot ihe Plaintiff, he asked. 

Sir Thomas, if he knew what he 
was signing ; if he had received 
the consideration ; and if he was 
satisfied ? 8ir Thomas said, he 
knew what he was signing, and was 
perfectly satisfied. He then saw 
hun sign it. 

Mary Thompson said, she had 
been in the service of Mr. Whaley,' 

and 
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and spoke to the different sums of 
1 jOl. and l'A)l. or 1301. which .Mr 
Tiiomas had received from iier 
mistress by the direction of Mr. 
Whaley. 

Mr. Dupler spoke to the finding 
of the account made up of all the 
items of which 'the Plain tills de 
inand consisted, and signed by the 
Defendant, It was found in one 
of the Plaintiff's trunks, which stood 
in his house, in the beginning of 
January last. It also appeared 
li om the evidence, that the Defen- 
dant had purchased two horses of 
the Plaintiff, for 5001. 

There were two drafts produced 
by the cleiks of Messrs. VValwyn 
and Co. Bankers, lor live hundred 
guineas, which were payable to one 
fiarnly, and paid by the Plaintiff for 
the Defendant. There were other 
two drafts lor 461. each, payable to 
the Defendant himself, and also paid 
by the Plaintiff’s Bankers. 

It was observed, that there was 
no objection toMrs.Whaley's being 
examined; and this lady proved 201. 
and 101. of Mr. Whaley’s money, 
wliich she delivered to Sir Thomas. 

The Plaintiff’s case being closed, 
the leading counsel lor the Defen- 
dant made a very elegant speech, 
reprobating in strong language eve- 
ry species of gambling, as well as 
tire conduct of those who were par- 
ties to this transaction. No man 
should deter him, in the discharge 
of his professional duty, from calling 
things by their proper names. He 
considered, in their order, the va- 
rious items of which the Plaintiff s 
demand consisted, and did not ad- 
mit any of them, except the 201. 
and lot. which Mrs. Whaley swore 
Sir Thomas had of her, of Mr. 
Wheley’s money : he said he w as 
in no condition to deny these two 
sums ; but all the rest he hoped the 
gentlemen of the J ury would reject. 

The Defendant called no wit- 
nesses. 


The noble and learned Judge, 
after having directed the attention 
of the Gentlemen of the Jury to the 
most material parts of this case, 
concluded with observing, that, 
when a man came into a Court of 
Justice, it was incumbent upon him 
to make out, if not to demonstra- 
tion, yet to the fair conviction of 
a Jury, the justice of his demand, 
before he could' entitle himself to 
their verdict. How lar that had 
been done in ibis case, they vvoukl 
judge: the constitution and juris- 
prudence of this country had left 
tiie decision of it to them, and his 
Lordship had no doubt that they 
would do justice between the par- 
ties. — Tiie J ury withdrew near half 
an hour, and returned with a ver- 
dict tor the Plaintiff, Ibr298l. 

Lord Kenyon. - As something was 
said about duelling, in the course of 
this cause, it may not lie useless to 
observe what is enacted by 9 Anne, 
c. 14, sect. b. “• And, for the pre- 
venting of such quarrels as shall and 
may happen upon tiie account of 
gaming, be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that in case 
any person or persons whatsoever 
shall assault and beat, or challenge 
or provoke to light, any other per- 
son or persons whatsoever, upon 
account of any money won by gam- 
ing, playing, or betting at any of 
the games aforesaid, (cards, dice. 
Sic.) such person or persons assault-. 
ring and beating, or challenging or 
provoking to tight, such other person 
or persons, upon the account afore- 
said, shall, being liiereol convicted 
upon an indictment, or information 
to be exhibited against him or them 
lor that purpose, loricii to her Ma- 
jesty, her heirs and successors, ail his 
chattels and personal estate what- 
soever,. and shall sutler imprison- 
ment, without bail or mainprizc, irt 
the common jail of the county where 
such conviction shall be had, during 
the term of two years. 
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A Saddler of Chelmsford, has 
invented a saddle and stirrup 
to prevent the foot hanging in the 
latter, in tire event of a fall, and is 
about to obtain a patent for them. 

In Brussels, and some parts of 
France, Professor Bygge observes, 
that a very whimsical species of 
travelling equipage has been adopt- 
ed [ it consists of a light curricle 
drawn by large dogs; sometimes 
four, and sometimes six of these 
animals are used as substitutes tor 
horses. 

Two boxing matches have been 
made lately : the first, between 
Bartholomew, and the Butcher who 
beat Seabrook a short time since, 
for one hundred guineas ; and the 
other, between the noted Caleb 
Baldwin, and Robert Watson, a 
Bristol man, for twenty (rounds 
a side. The latter, we hear, has 
forfeited his stake. 

February 3, a match for ten 
guineas, two miles, was trotted on 
tire Norwich Road, between Setch 
and Lynn ; between Mr. Robson’s 
poney Filch, and Mr. bcarse's po- 
aey Fidler, which was won with 
great ease by the former, he hav- 
ing trotted over the ground at the 
rate of eighteen miles an hour. 

February 1st, died, Mr. J. Lang- 
horn, of the City Repository, Bar- 
bican. — N. B. home account of the 
life of this old and very eminent 
horse-dealer, by any of our corres- 
pondents, will be esteemed a fa- 
vour. 

“ He was a favourite dog,” 
said a gentleman to a friend who 
was enquiring after hiui, “ but I 
was obliged to part with him.”— 
“ How so, Sir.” — “ Why lie took 
into his head to kill kit ewo mutton." 


February 7 .—A few days since 
a lad, aged about fourteen, only 
son of a merchant, at Minehead, 
took a gun, with an intention to 
shoot sonic blackbirds, adjoining 
the town ; to his parents surprize, 
he did not return that evening! 
next morning search was made tor 
him, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, he was found quite 
dead. It is supposed, that as he 
was going over a hedge, the gun 
accidentally went off, and lodged 
its contents in Ins stomach. — Ver- 
dict — Accidental Death. 

Sherborne, February 3. — Tues- 
day last, a gun was carelessly left 
loaded in a house behind a door of 
Mr. Dodderidge, at Mine-head; on 
opening the door, the gun fell and 
went off, and part of the contents 
was lodged in the legs and hips of 
one of his children, a boy about 
four years old ; but there are no 
hopes of his recovery. 

Citizen Baslerreclie, who has 
been endeavouring to persuade the 
French to abandon the use of gold, 
may be compared to Seneca writ- 
ing his Treatise on the Contempt of 
Riches in the bosom of opulence. 
This Citizen has married a niece of 
Cambaceres, a young lady ol great 
beauty, on whom he has settled a 
jointure equal to Thirty Thousand 
Pounds sterling: This Citizen 

may, however, dispense with his 
wile much more easily than the 
French people can dispense with, 
their gold, as he is a cripple, and 
has lost the use of nearly all his 
limbs. A machine has been in- 
vented for him, by which he is 
raised in his chair to the height of* 
his bed, and is, b) means of a spring, 
thrown upon it. 

A few 
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A few days since, (he cock-loft 
of Mr. Adams, a famous game- 
cock breeder, at Pevensey-sluice, 
was broken open, and thirty-eight 
young cocks, (denominated stags) 
stolen therein. Mr. Adams, we 
understand, estimates his loss at up- 
wards of one hundred pounds. 

A few days ago, as Mr. White- 
man, a respectable yeoman at Key-_ 
mer, was taking the diversions of 
the gun, in company with a young 
gentleman of his acquaintance, he : 
sprang and shot a partridge, which 
his companion, who was close at 
his heels, also intended to shoot at, 
but like all young and inexperi- 
enced sportsmen, being over eager, 
he so incautiously discharged his 
gun, that the whole of its contents 
entered the back part of Mr. White- 
man’s hat, and actually passed un- 
der the crown of it, and out at the 
front part without touching his head, 
or doing him the least injury.— It 
may therefore be said literally, that 
he experienced — an hair's breadth 
escape ! 

In a coursing match lately at 
Newmarket, the hare ran with | 
such velocity against a partridge as 
to strike it down, and it was after- 
wards taken up by a gentleman 
who was engaged in the sport. 

From the repeated experience of 
the Courts, there seems to be some- 
thing in horse dealing very fatal to 
veracity. It is neck and neck with 
the evidence! 

A fellow who waited on Thurs- 
day at a public-house in the Oid 
Bailey, to give evidence against a 
woman'' who had robbed him of 
some articles, but which had all 
been returned to him, got so intoxi- 
cated before the trial was called, 
that, on entering the wittiest’ s box, 
he could hardly stand, and when 
questioned by the Recorder, re- 
specting ifrbat were the contents of 
a bundle which he held under his 
Voi. XVII— No. 101. 


arm, he stammered out, “ What is 
that to you. Old Big Wig? ’— He 
was of course immediately ordered 
into custody, and the woman was, 
discharged. 

Girardami, a Tyrolese peasant, 
and self-taught artist, who now re- 
sides at Vienna, has invented an 
air-gun, which may be discharged 
fifty times without pumping again. 
The first twenty shots penetrate 
through a board at an uncommon 
distance. Girardami makes these i 
air-guns himself, and likewise very 
good wooden watches. 

A fox, hard pressed by the 
hounds some days since, made for 
the village of Gamlingay, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and entering the house 
of Mr. Woodham, ran up stairs, 
and passing from one of the attic 
windows to the root, lay tr.ere till 
the pursuit was at an end, when lie 
again passed througn the house, and 
escaped. 

A desperate engagement took 
place a lew nights since, on Mr.- 
Penruddock’s manor in Wiltshire, 
between two poachers and two of 
the keepers ; after a contest of 
nearly half an hour, a third keeper 
came up, and the two poachers 
were secured. One of the kee- 
pers was severely wounded in the 
head by the butt-end of one of the 
poacher’s guns 

The French papers contain a 
marvellous account ol a child of 
twelve years old having been the 
cause ot the death ol a furious 
wolf, with a pruning hook. This 
wolf, like the Dragon of Wantley, 
had already destroyed a number ot 
I children, “ that could not with him 
grapple;” when he had the misfor- 
tune to meet with Master Luienne 
Ti ouva. The wolf was engaged 
with a young man ot eighteen, tor 
whom he was more than a match, 
when this boy came up, thrust his 
hand, Lysimachus like, into the 
throat ot the wolf, cut his nose, 
K. k knocked 
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knocked out his teeth, and forced 
him to take to his heels. He was 
pursued and shot 

The following venerable coinci- 
dents took place in Bath a few days 
since: — A gentleman now in his 
spyenty-fourth year, sat down to a 
It acker’s harpsichord, full one hun- 
dred and fifty year; old, upon a 
cjiair which belonged, at least two 
hundred and fifty years ago, to one 
of the Monks of Glastonbury, and 
played some music published above 
two hundred years since by Palles- 
trina and bird : so that the aggre- 
gate age of the performer, the in- 
strument, the seat, and (he music, 
amounted to sis hundred and se- 
venty-four years! 

There is now living at Cloves, 
in the parish of Alves, Murrayshire, 
James Watson, who has seen part 
ot three centuries. He was born 
in March 1699. HisfartiiesUjour- 
ney from his native spot was once 
to Keith, a village about twenty 
miles distant. He was at his son’s 
harvest home in October last, and 
after spending the evening with 
much glee, walked home to his own 
house, a distance of a mile and a 
half, where he was born, and within 
a hundred yards of where his father 
was born, who died at the advanced 
age of ninety-nine years. 

Parisian Amusements.— 
“ I have,” says a Correspondent, 
*' been to see the parade of the Ca- 
rousel, to which no person is ad- 
mitted without cards. — Never did 
Berlin present to strangers, (which 
is saying a great deal), any tiling 
so worthy pf admiration. All Pa- 
ns run to it, at least all who have it 
in their power. It is held every 
Quintidi, that is to say, every ten 
•ciays and has never been more 
grand than after the event of the 
25th of Pecember. — The Chief 
Consul was saluted with cries of 
“ Long live Bonaparte His 
horse and loot grenadiers are mag- 


nificent. They are the conquerors 
of Marengo (in part renewed and 
filled up by choice youths). — No- 
thing is to be seen but gold and sil- 
ver. Never have the Generals 
been so brilliant and well clothed. 
Their uniform is superb, and there 
were twenty of them seen together. 
In order to form a proper judgment 
of this parade, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to see it. ' It almost always 
consists of fiom four to five thou- 
sand men. 

“ Never had the comic opera 
been more rich in productions of 
its kind ; but, on the other hand, 
the Great Opera is on its decline, 
and is in want both of actors and 
authors. The ballets are uniformly 
beautiful. At the Oratorio, the 
pit tickets cost fifteen, and even 
eighteen livres ; those at the orches- 
tra, at twenty-four livres, were all 
taken in the morning ; they would 
have been at three louis, if it had 
been possible that the place could 
have held more. The Enchanted 
Elect, a German opera, of which 
the musiip is delicious, is soon to be 
given under (he name of, The Mys- 
teries of Isis. You know that it will 
be necessary to make some altera- 
tions. Dun Juan , The Marriage tf 
Figaro, &e. pieces of which the 
music is generally relished in Ger- 
many, have been given and ap- 
plauded. On the whole, music, or 
to speak more properly, the art of 
composition, has been carried so far 
within the last ten years, that the 
French will soon have no cause to 
envy their rivals in this respect. 
This is said without the least exag- 
geration. The number of little 
excellent pcrlormances which the 
Italian cojnedians have in their pos- 
session, is unaccountable. Some 
Italian performei s are expected, but 
it is thought that they will not suc- 
ceed, if it be not fro:* their no- 
velty. 

u Larjve is the best French per- 
former, 
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ormer, though great attention is 
laid to Lafond, his rival. It is to 
he latter that we are indebted for 
he full impression of that affecting 
1 emistich — Zaire veus p/eurtz, which 
ias never been well given since the 
amous Le Kaiu. 

“ I have paid a short visit to the 
Museum, and have there admired 
.lie master-pieces of antiquity, 
which the Conquerors of Italy have 
Drought within the walls — The 
Apollo of Belviilcre, the Kenus de 
Medicis, the Laocoon , EsV. Besides 
foe antiquities which are presented 
it the Louvre to the public curiosi- 
ty, in marbles, pictures, bronzes, 
Sic. Paris presents in many other 
rooms to public admiration, all that 
the moderns have opposed to the 
most beautiful works of antiquity. 
(This is, perhaps, saying too much, 
as London, Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, 
and Dresden, also present many re- 
markable performances well worthy 
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of being attended to.) Versailles 
has also a magnificent Museum. 
In fact, when a person has traversed 
and examined these different rooms, 
he feels himself penetrated with a 
holy res-pect, and thinks that he 
finds himself all at once in the midst 
of an ancient Grecian Temple, in 
which are crowded at his feet mar- 
bles taken from the quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Athens.” 

A Cumberland paper informs us, 
that two gentlemen, riding a few 
days ago in a gig, between Egre- 
mont and Calderbridge, observed a 
sparrow hawk pursuing a lark ; the 
latter, after several narrow escapes 
from its enemy, at length was 
reduced to the necessity of taking 
refuge in the carriage ! the hawk, 
thus deprived of its expected prey, 
disappeared in a few minutes ; and 
the lark, soaring upwards, appeared 
to pour out its lively notes, in gra- 
titude to its protector;. 


FEAST OF WIT ; or, SPORTSMAN’S HALL. 


Hobby-Horses. 

S TERNE says, “ Every man has 
his hobby-horse ; and, by ob- 
servation, we^ find to be talked of 
seems to be the sum mum bontim of 
this life. Few men of rank will 
glide through life without a distin- 
guished rage ; and almost every 
man of figure determines, on set- 
ting out in life, in what line of life 
to sport himself, and that choice is 
called his hobby-horse. One makes 
tiie turf his scene of action ; another 
drives about in tall phaetons, to peep 
into his neighbours garret-windows; 
and a third rides his hobby-hone in 
Parliament, where it jerks him, 
sometimes on one side and some- 
times on the other, sometimes in 
and sometimes out, till at last he is 


jerked out of his honesty, and his 
constituents out of vhcht freedom. 

Bon Mot. — A cobler in Dublin 
lately refused his wife the comfort 
of a dish of tea. The woman vented 
her cumplamt to a neighbouring 
lady, who promised to allow hot a 
trifle for that enjoyment. The 
woman exultingly told her husband, 
that she had found a friend who 
would provide her with tea. “ Very 
well,” said the man, “ then 1 will 
keep you in hot water.” 

A report says a wit, is current, 
that Mr. Pitt is going to be rnarrie 1, 
and the reason aligned is curious, 

‘‘ now that he has done with bus - 
ness.” — It is more likely, that it is 
because he has parted with the lady 
which he kept in Tu ea in t Me- street. 

K k 2 The • 
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The Emperor of Russia, it is 
observed, now suffers so much from 
the assaults of his ministerial per- 
secutors, that it seems fair that he 
should receive the protection of the 
laws against bear-baiting ! 

^An Irish Member said, “ I feel 
myself here so strange, not having 
my old friends about me, and not 
knowing the streets and the ways 
ol people, that I am like a fowl out 
of water/'' — but, recollecting him- 
self, added hastily, “ I mean a fidt 
in the water!" 

Curious Explosion — One of the 
late French papers tells us of a lady 
of the name of Lanjutiais, near 
JBourdeaux, who was extremely ad- . 
dieted to drinking brandy. With 
this spirit it seems her body was so 
imtlammably impregnated, that on 
tile 3dFrimaire, attempting to blow 
out the candle, the flame caught 
her breath, and she blew up like (tine 
fussie volante)' a rocket ! ! ! 

“ The high price of corn" said 
a wag, “ is not so much to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered that 
a single wheat-sheaf is valued at 
five thousand pounds , though it is so 
small that the Countess of Clonmell 
sticks it in her hair as an orna- 
ment ! 

W e are informed the Je ne sfais 
tjuoi Mays are constructed upon the 
ingenious principle of the Patent 
Coffin ; and that, in both cases, there 
is no possibility of getting at the 
body, i hey have been so much 
approved by many husbands and 
guardians, that an ingenious artist 
has applied for a patent tor a Je ne 
sfais quoi Petticoat; and, in order 
to make assurance double sure, he' 
has invented a Je nesfais quoi Fiche , 
and a Je ne scats quoi Chemise. 

A late Shrewsbury Chronicle has 
an advertisement, in which one 
George Robinson humblv begs 
pardon, for having charged the 
wife of a publican, ol Wcilingbo- 


Sfiortsman's Hall. 

rough, with waking in the midst of 
divine service at church, and sing- 
ing the song of “ Tally Heigh O, 
the Grinder!” * 

A Swinish Trick. — A few days 
ago the servants of a Farmer, a 
little on the other side of Shoreham 
river, adopted quite a novel mode 
of expressing their disapprobation 
of the coarse bread ; which being 
first introduced to them at supper, 
they partook of very cordially and 
plentifully, but afterwards, instead 
of going to bed, went unperceived 
to the h o c -st v, (the cabin of which 
they had previously well littered 
over with clean straw) and there 
took their repose for the night. At 
the hour of labour the next morn- 
ing, the Farmer, not hearing his 
men about as usual, got up to en- 
quire the cause, and on going into 
the yard, was by a strange kind ot 
grunting led to the sty, where he 
found his men, on their hands and 
knees, in rank before the teeding- 
trough, intimating, by signs and 
gruntings, that to be the most pro- 
per place for the reception of such 
iood as they had henceforward to 
expect at his hands. The Farmer 
endeavoured to get an explanation, 
but in vain : he, however, took the 
hint and departed, which produced 
.the desired efteCi ; for, on sending 
his son to the men, with a promise 
of better bread in future, they in- 
stantly cast off the swinish charac- 
ter, and went cheerfully to their 
labour. 

A young man at Lavenham in 
Suffolk, for a wager of six guineas, 
a short time since undertook to pick 
up three hundred stones, and to 
return with each to the point- from 
which he started, within seven 
hours; but after six hours violent 
running, in which it is computed 
he went fifty-one miles, he was 
obliged to give up the bet. 

POETRY. 
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TH£ HIGH COURT OF DIANA. 


For the Sporting Magazine. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 

A SONG Tune— Mrs. Casey. 

O F soft Signora’s famous squall, 

I own myself no sharer. 

Nor yet expect to hear me bawl 
In pitch of Madam Mara; 

Is mirth and glee your better choice 
I’ll suit vou to a hair, man, 

Like Teague, I’ll handle with my voice, 
The title of a Chairman I 
Here's fun and frolic, 

Y c melancholic, 
flor libel fear nor treason ; 
mtb friendship glowing 

Sans int’rcst flowing, 

This is the feast of Reason. 

I'd sing of Kings, and Queens, and Lords, 
But fear and prudence hinder, 

Much mischief comes of naughty words, 
To all but Peter Pindar ! 

The Devil nam’d, his horns appear, 

With perr’wig’d imps to scare'raan, 
And pill’ries tingle in the car, 

Decieedby legal Chairman. 

For fun and frolic, & r. 

To humbug all with lott’ry sop, 

And prove that snow is black, Sib, 
Take taxes on, and income lop, 

By help of choral pack, Sir, 

To lead us on thro’ thick and thin 
Would make a parson swear, man, 
Then jump bo-peep behind the screen, 
Becomes a nation’s Chairman. 

There's fun and frolic, & c. 


The patriots bluff, with jerkin blue. 

Lead on the people’s battle. 

With equal Real (you’d swear, ’twas true) 
Their tongues and dice-box rattle, 

To very rags with thund’ring sound. 

They right divine will tear, man, 

Yet — charter’d rights, scarce safety found, 
When patriot was our Chairman. 

IVbat fun and frolic j &c. 

With turtle cramm’d, and fish and fowl. 

Big as their Guildhall giants, 

High ranks each Corporation owl 
In epicurean science : 

Lo I London’s knights in order rang'd, 
Shricves, Aldermen, and May’r, man. 
Till glutting soon’s to guzzling chang’d. 
As swigs the city Chairman. 

Drinks fun and frolic, & r. 

The liq'rish prude, who turns askance. 
Nor e’e r looks up where male is, 

Tho’ longing still for Hymen’s dance. 

Of husband still her tale is ; 

In secret tried, both good and bad, 

Black, tawny, brown and fair, man, 
Prefers the Tipperary lad 

The six foot Irish Chairman. 

For fun and frolic, &c. 

Should wilful nature chance to stray, 

And trip with neighbour's spouses, 

For peeping now you dearly pay 
When legal fury rouses; 

A thousand pounds, a standing price. 

The hazard should you dare man, 

For furiously against this vice, 

Declaims each black-mb’d Chairman. 
Hates fun and frolic, &c. 

Ye sons of mirth, assembled here. 

May nought our pleasures shorten ; 

By youthful beauty blest, ne’er fear 
That witukled hag, Mis — Fortune; 

May 
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May health and ease and senses keen, 
(And who but joins my prayer, man) 
Attend ye all in cv’ry scene 

So hopes your humble Chairman. 

And fun and frolic , &c. 

GIDEON JUVENAL, Junior. 
Lewes, fan. 14, 1801. 


A SONG 

fo* st. Patrick’s dat. 

I T has long been agreed by all persons 
of learning, 

Who in stories of old have a ready dis- 
cerning, 

That in every country which travellers 
paint. 

There has always been found a Protector 
or Saint, 

Derry down, Sec, 

St. George for Old England, with target 
and lance, 

St. Andrew for Scotland, St. Denis for 
France, • , 

St. David for Wales, who on goats us’d to 
ride, 

And St. Patrick, Hibernia’s patron and 
< pride, 

Derry down, &c. 

St. Denis gives soup, and St George the 
sirloin, 

While St. Andrew on oatmeal will fre- 
quently dine ; 

With leeks the fair board of St. David are 
crown’d, 

And Sr. Patrick’s for rivers of claret re- 
, nown’d, 

Derry down, See. 

He was gallant and brave, as a Saint 
ought to be, 

For St. George was not braver or better 
than he; 

He’d drink and he’d sing, and he’d rattle 
like thunder, 

Tho* 'tis said he was now and then given 
to blunder, 

Derry down. Sec . 

He’d tell you how certain he’d meet you 
behind, 

And he’d follow before you as quick as 
the wind; 

To a^tavern he’d go for a temple of prayer, 
And he’d drink ro the lass with the strait- 
colour’d hair, 

Derry down, fife. ] 


But the jests of his fiiends he took in good 

_ . P arC » 

For the blunders were nought but th’ ex- 
cess of his heart, 

Though there was but one blunder he ever 
would own, 

And that was : — when he saw all the liquor 
was gone, 

Derry down, Sec. 

He’d fight for his country’s religion and 
Jaws, 

And when beauty wjis injur’d he took up 
the cause ; 

For the gallant St. Patrick, as ev’ry one 
knows, 

Was fond of a pretty girl, under the rose, 

Derry down, Sc c. 

So many his virtues, it would be too long 

To rehearse them at once in a Ballad or 
Song : 

Then with laughter and mirth let us hal- 
low his shrine, 

And drown all his bulls in a bumper of 
wine, 

Derry down, See. 

United with Britain, Hibernia shall he 

One Nation, One People, the brave and 
the free ; 

Then in vain shall the thunders of Denis 
be hurl’d, 

And St. Geoige and St. Patrick give laws 
to the world, 

Derry down, Sec. 

AN OLD ENGLISHMAN. 


A. HINT TO A FRIEND. 

F ROM Barnstaple, as you declare. 
Arriv’d your Setter and a hare ; 

I know the gift you did intend 
Should please a very caily friend. 

But when the charges I did pay, 

The pleasure was all done away ; 

Nine pence your letter cost, (’tis true) 
Your hare to London shillings two, 
Fourtecivpencc more, I do declare 
I paid when I receiv’d the hare; 

Nearly four shillings in the whol% 

It is too much upon my soul. 

It brings this adage to my thought, 

(That is) far fetch’d and dearly bought. 
However, if you’ll be content, 

A letter and a hare I’ve sent ; 

If you hould pay as much for these, 

Our equal shares must equal please; 

In obligations no arrears, 

In future let each keep his hares. 

S'ei.io. I.I.B. 

LINES 
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LINES, 

By the late Lady Tyrconnel, 

On WILL ABDY, Huntsman. 

(from the Room at Medley , Herefordshire > 
where the Members of a Hurt frequently 
dined.) 

R EADER ! behold a genuine son of 
Earth ! . 

Like a true Fox-hound Sportsman, from 
his birth, 

O’er hills and dales, o’er mountains, woods 
and rocks, 

With dauntless courage, he pursued the 
Fox t 

No danger stopp’d him, and no fear dis* 
may’d; 

He scoff'd at Fepr, and Danger was his 
trade. 

But there’s a bound—* no mortal e’er can 
leap, — 

Wide as eternity, as high, as deep: 
Hither, by Death's unerring steps pur- 
su’d, 

By that sagacious scent which none elude, 
By a strong pack of fleetest years run 
down. 

He leaves his whip— where Monarchs leave 
their crown. 

No shift, no double, could the hero save, 
Barth now his kennel,— his abode the 
grave* 

Still let us listen to bis warning voice, 
That sound which once made all the fields 
rejoice ; 

Still Exton’s plains, and Walcot hill*, re- 
sound 

With the shrill note that cheer’d the 
drooping hound ; 

Hank forward, mortals J — mortals, hark 
away ! 

Hark to the summons of that awful day, 
When the great Jui'ge of Quick and Dead 
shall come, 

And wake the mould’ring corpse to njeet 
it’s doom ! 

For this important hour let each prepare ! 
•■’Midst all enjoyments, this your constant 
care ! 

Above this world let your enjoyment 
live, 

Nor seek on caith — what Earth can never 
give ! 

With sti (hast faith, and ardent zeal, arise, 
Leap o’er Time’s narrow bounds, and reach 
the skies 1 


Z S9 

ANCIENT GLEE, 

Composed in the Year 1501^ 


Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clough, 
and Will Cloudeslee. 

I. 

TT TE three, archers be, 

VV Rangers that rove through 
the north country ; 
Lovers of ven’son and liberty, 

That value not honours, or money. 

II. 

We three, good fellows be, 

That never yet run from three times three; 
Quarter- staff, broad-sword, or bow- 
manryj 

But give us fair play for our money. 

III. 

We three, merry men be, 

At a lass, or a glass, under green-wood 
tree ; 

Jocundly chaunting our ancient glee. 
Though we have not a penny of money. 


VERSES 

INSCRIBED I N THE TEMPLE OF FRIEND* 
SHIP, AT ST. ANNE’S HILL. 

By the Right Hon. R. Fitzpatrick. 

r pHE Star, whose radiant beams adorn 
JL With vivid light the rising moru, 
The season chang’d — with milder ray 
Cheers the calm hour of parting day. 

So Fiiendship (of the geneious breast 
The earlier, and the latest, guest) 

In youthful prime with ardour glows, 

And sweetens Life’s serener close. 

Benignant pow’r ! in this retreat, 

O ! deign to fix thy tranquil seat j 
Where, ras’d above the dusky vale. 

Thy favourites brighter suns shall hail j 
And, from Life's busy scenes remote. 

To thee their cheerful hours devote ; 

Nor waste a transient thought, to know 
Whar cares distutfc the crowd below ! 


A BACHELOR'S PRAYER. 

By Anthony Pasquin, Es^. 

Non sum equal's* eram loner sub regno Cynara. 

Hor. Ode I. Ad Venerem, 


W HAT is a Bachelor 1 — a thing, 

A non-dcscript without a sting; 

Ap.pc 
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A pipe unfill'd with Joy’s mundungus, 

A mule — a manakin — a fungus ; 

A sterile ruck; or seedless gras$| 

A rusty key — a nought — an ass. 

I’U have a Cv, if I can get her ; 

Who would be thus, who could be better? 
I’m full of gout, or bile, or grief; 

Faith I’ll turn o’er anotner leafs 
As Nature’s ebb’d to half my term, 

I’ll take a partner in rhe firm. 

The cunning, in their cautious will. 
Would, with a prop, descend the hill : 

I’ve pass’d the rubioon of wealth, 

I've topp'd the height of mnnlv health, ^ 
And, as I gaze adown the steep, 

1 see the human phantoms creep, — 

The lame — the pestilent — the blind,— 
And I’m not many leagues behind. 
Oddsniggins, whai a truth ro know, 

The more we are, the more’s our woe ! 
Squeeze the ripe clusters in my glass. 

I’ll drown the thought, and hail my lass ; 
I'll inundate my bane in wine, 

No statute bids the heart repine ; 

We’ll circle Hope, and scorn to stii^— . 
Despair’s, at best, a sniveling cur j 
Tho’ Bergen's poor, and Newport garish, 
There’s happiness in every parish. 

I’ll have a spic’d bonne bcu.be to eat ; 

) want some pickles to my meat. 

Time gnaws me, (ah ! that I could noose 
him) 

While 1, a blockhead, but abufce him ! 
The tyrant scuds, like Dians hounds, 

But even as he runs, he wounds ; 

He mars my vitals— spoils my gecr, 

Yet still my motto’s « never fear !" 
Those hours wc waste, for Love design’d, 
Proclaims the folly of our kind. 

What are we at ? The deuce is in it, 

That either sex should slip a minute : 

The orbs of Beauty lose their rays, 

And man, imperial man, decays ? 

1*11 quit these temples, which wc sin in ; 

I want a Dame, to darn my linen, 

To read the Bible, warm my slops, 

Tuck up the bed, and broil my chops ; 
Lead me from error, like a fairy, 

And skim the cream in Passion’s dairy; 
To share the nectar of my bowl, 

And smooth the angles of my soul : 

'Tis woman, lovely woman, gives 
The zest to him who truly lives : 

Though cynics satirize and flout ’em, 

By Jove, -we cannot do without ’em. 

Now Jeans and Zantippes are rare, 

Women arc better than they were ! 

That is, if they've been bad at all, 

Which yet is problematical; 

And infant states, the Magi say, 

Exact new shoots as trees decay ; 


Should nymphs live spinsters, like old C/rJ, 
Pray who will people the Obit? 

I’ll have my fill of nuptial pleasure, 
Honour and arms demand the measure 1 
Where shall I meet the rosy maid? 

I’ll seek Circassia's spicy glade, 

Or Lesbian bow’r, or Greek alcove* 

Or Cnidus ’ amarinthinc grove, 

The Sophi’s blazoning S trail, 

The Papbian grot, or Egypt’s vale. 

Or Tempt, where the Sy Ivans dwell ; 

Bur, zounds ! New -York will do as well. 

“ Marry,” says Impulse. Tell me* 
Hymen, 

(For you’re accustom’d long. to try men) 
How 1 shall choose a loving wife, 

Who'd fan the breezes of my life ! 

We all arc vain and frail, yet each 
Affects the other sex to teach ; 

Though Polly counteracts th’ opinion, 

Yet men and women love dominion ; 

The difference 'tween 'em (I’ll maintain 

*0 

Is, only how they each may gain it. 

Direct me, genial god, to woo ! 

But recollect — I’m forry-two. 

“ Advance," said Cupid, “ on with brav’« 
ryl" 

But he’s a rogue, and full of knav’ry; 

I think his agency not wise ; 

Besides, the boy has lost his eyes.— 
There’s Kate and Delia , Bell and Bess , 
Would take a snack at Rapture’s mess $ 

A relic too, both sleek and kind. 

Pregnant with sweets as either Jnd: 

These hussies play about my station. 

And heat my dull imagination. 

El 'vxui s flush’d with youth and beauty, 

But who can tell her map of duty ? 

Codgers inveigle nymphs too late, 

Then blame those faults themselves create ! 
Your moralists may preach and tire, 

Bur cannot Samp the bosom's fire : 

And he’s a varlet, who’ll pretend 
To separate the cause and end. — 

Bella's a nymph whose radiant charms 
Would draw the Thund’rer to her arms : 
She trips, as AtaJanta gay ; 

She warbles like the Siren’s lay ; 

But ever ogling, nodding, gadding, 

And that in. wedlock, sets us madding ; 
Her coquetry’s made many sick — 

She broke the heart of honest Dick l 
I must not venture there, because 
The gypscy's slun’d Discretion’s laws.— 
The pretty Dowager, they say, 

Breathes odours like the florid May : 

Her hazel orbs announce new blisses ; 

Her pulpy lips arc wet with kisses ; 

She smacks their ruby dew, and seem* 

To relish Mem’ry’s brilliant dreams: 

{Tbe remainder in our next.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The cowardly assassin, who, under the signature of A Sporting Gentleman, 
sent us two ill-spelled letters, censuring the conduct of our Magazine, 
may now have a literal proof that the ‘ Cobier cannot go beyond his Cast,’ 
without detection, — otherwise he would not have dated liom Finsbury 
Sou are, when he might have known that the Post mark upon his letters 
would have betrayed his real residence, in some alley near Bun hill 
Row. — To these objections of disappointed malignity, we urge no other 
answer than a reference to the increasing patronage and sale of the 
Sporting Magazine- ' 

G. W. L. is respectfully informed, that an account of the decease of 
Mr. Lamb, of Gaytonthorpe, in Norfolk, had reached us some days 
previous to the reception of his friendly cornmunicjition. 

Respecting G.W. L.’s hint for a Plate on the subject of Mr. Lamb’s Deatb, 
can he procure, or furnish our Engraver, with a Drawing ? 


The Readers of this Publication are requested to accept our best thanks for 
past favours, and to be assured of the most determined exertions, on the 
part of the Proprietors, to render it still more worthy of their patronage. 
— The consideration, however, of the advance of e\ery article in Print- 
ing, will compel the Pioprietors, next month, to raise the price of their 
Magazine to 

Eighteen Pence each Number. 

This, nevertheless, will not take place without a due attention to im- 
provement in every department of our Miscellany; and which will be 
better evinced in the performance, than by any professions we may hero 
offer. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


T HE subject of the Frontispiece 
to the Seventeenth Volume, 
given in the present Number, is 
Brood Mures and Foals. 


Sussex sporting. 

T HE Duke of Richmond is 
forming a Race Couise at 
Goodwood, where it is intended to 
have three days Racing annually. 
Cups are already proposed lo be 
run for ; and the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of April, are said to be tile days 
fixed tor the sport. 

On Monday, the 9th instant, 
Lord Egremont’s hounds unken- 
nelled a Fox near Muntham, which 
produced a chase superior to any 
the Field had befo e experienced 
since the commencement of the 
season. Reynard made complete 
jades of all the horses, and got safe 
to earth, after a very hard run of 
an hour, and forty minutes. 

The next day a Fox was unken- 
nelled near Bramber Castle, by the 
Truly Harriers, whose pursuit Rey- 
nard so little regarded, that he 
actually stopped, during the chase, 
to regale himself with a lowl which 
he had stolen in the farm-yard of 
the Rev. Mr. Whistler, of New- 
timber. The dogs however, af- 
terwards kept at a less respectable 
distance from his brush, and fol- 
lowed. him almost to Rodrael, 


near Lewes, where, being totally 
exhausted, they left Reynard to 
exult in his victory, and make the 
best shift he could for himself; but 
being seen licking his brush, and 
gambling on the declivity of the 
Downs, he had there to engage 
afresh with two Greyhounds that 
were brought to course him : they 
soon drove him into Rodmel Street, 
where, to escape, he climbed a 
house; but his cunning did not 
altogether avail him, as, on his 
descent, he was taken alive, and 
reserved for a future day’s sport. 

SURREY SPORTING. 

On Monday, the 23d instant, 
Mr. Snow's Surrey Fox-hounds had 
a very fine chase. They cast off 
at Hockley Wood, where they 
quickly iound two Foxes, one of 
which took directly up the Merst- 
ham hills to Ninwood, near Couls* 
don : the other ran along the val- 
ley, over Tupwood Common, and 
down to Godstone, where he was 
killed close to the kennel ot his 
enemies, after a fine run. They 
then went in search of part of the 
pack at Ninwood, where, having 
joined, poor Reynard was driven 
back, against the wind, down into 
the valiev ; and, being very hard 
run, got imo a stone-quarry below 
Bletcniugiey, from which the ter- 
riers were not able to draw him.* 
It was a very fine day; and there, 
was a most brilliant field oi Sports-j 
L 1 2 men. 
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men. The hounds were hunted in 
* capita] stylo by West. 

ESSEX SPORTING. 

The little pack of Harriers, be- 
longing to Messrs. Davis, Andrews, 
and Rutland, at Hempstead, which 
consists of but six couple, have lately 
performed wonders. There wants 
no greater proof of their being 
uncommonly staunch, fine-nosed, 
fast, and well hunted, when we 
learn that it is no uncommon thing 
for them to kill a brace of foxes, in 
one day. Tuesday the 24th instant, 
they found a brace of foxes, and 
killed, alter a severe run of more 
than twelve miles, 

As a proof of the courage of 
those in the field, nine horsemen 
started with the hounds, and eight 
of them were ia sight when the 
fox made his exit. 


A successful Race. 

A Fow days since, Mr. Robert 
Tiffin, a respectable Farmer 
at Outwell, in the county of Nor- 
folk, undertook, for a wager of 
Twenty Pounds, to run from the 
toll-gate at Outwell, five miles on 
the road to Wisbech, and back 
again, in an hour and an half; 
which he accomplished, with per- 
fect ease, in an hour and eleven 
minutes. 


•surprizing Attraction jjf 
Fowls. 

To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

• tsruMEs, 

I N my attentive perusal of your 
Magazine, it has surprized me 
not a iittfo, that I have not seen 
related a circumstance which now 
occupies the attention of the inha- 
bitants of the North, and of which 
their prints are full : — . 


On the 20th of January last, a 
violent explosion took place in a 
mountain at the foot of Skiddaw, 
winch emitted vast columns of fire 
and srfioke, and threw fragments of 
rock to the great distance of four 
mites. It continues to burn with 
the greatest fury, and is a complete 
Mount. aEtna in miniature. The 
most serious consequence is, that 
it renders all the adjoining country 
perfectly uninhabitable. Its suffo- 
cating smell has already created 
the greatest alarm, even to those 
who live at the distance of twenty 
miles, hut a very curious circum- 
stance, and that which is more 
especially entitled to your notice, 
is, that it possesses peculiar at- 
tractive powers, and animals of ' 
every kind seem allured towards it. 
Every species of birds, and more, 
particularly Moor-game, have been 
frequently observed to precipitate 
themselves into its flames. The 
most gloomy prospects - present 
themselves to all the Sportsmen, 
as well as to the other inhabitants 
of the country j and I understand 
a Bill is going to be brought into 
Parliament, lor the pelief ol' those 
who have been ruined by its con- 
tagious influence, 

If you think this account worth 
a place in your Magazine, (a pub- 
lication which I have ever esteemed 
and recommended, from my consi- 
dering it to be as necessary to form 
a true Sportsman, as it is enter- 
taining to the curious observer) 
you will again oblige one whose 
communications you have hitherto 
kindly inserted, and who has now 
the honour to subscribe himlelfj 
Your most obedient servant, 

T. Wilson. 

London, March 19, 1S01. 

We have given place to this letter, but 
strongly suspect it to be altogether an cffoit 
at the m a rvfllous, and as such we must 
consider it, utitil convinced to the con- 
trary. : 

JLa 
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*■ Law Cases.— Game Laws. 


When men conceive themselves injured, 
the opportunity of retaliation comes some 
time or other. From the report of the 
first of the following Trials, and, in- 
deed, as it is therein hinted, the action 
was not brought from anv enmity in 
the Plaintiff towards the Defendant, but 
t s ' ,:y off an old s ore to Mr. Thclluson, 
for his former good cffict, in prosecuting 
the Plaintiff for a bieach of the Game 
Laws ; — at least, so we understand it. 


SUFFOLK ASSIZES. 

Alston (tftci tarn) -j. the Reverend 
Samuel Henley, Rector of 
Rendlcsham. 

T HIS action was brought for 
the recovery of eleven penal- 
ties for non-residence on his bene- 
fice. The learned Defendant 
pleaded his own cause in a most 
able manner ; but the law on the 
case being very explicit, a verdict 
was given for the Plaintiff for One 1 
Hundred and Ten Pounds. — This 
cause was tried at the last Summer 
Assizes, when the Plaintiff was 
nonsuited, and took its origin more 
from a personal dispute with Mr. 
Thellusbn, relative to the Game 
Laws, than any enmity towards 
^jfiMr. Henley, Mr. T. having hired 
the parsonage hoiffe of the Defend- 
ant, and it seemed to be understood 
that the damages must be made 
good by Mr. T. 

Clark v. Lee, quitam. 

An action upon the Game Laws, 
for snaring a hare. The Plaintiff’s 
case was supported by two game- 
keepers, who swore that the 
Defendant was the person who took 
up the snare. The Defendant pro- 
duced a witness, who swore he him- 
self took it up. The Jury gave 
credit to the game-keepers, and 
found a verdict for the Plaintiff for 
Five Pounds, being the amount of 
•tie penalty. 


The world hat lately been favoured with a 
Publication in Two Volumes Odlavo, df 
which the following is the Title : 

T HE Life, ADVENTURES,and 
Opinions, of Colonel 
George Hanger. — Written 
By Himself. To which is added, 
Advice to the Prelates and Le- 
gislators, how to correct the Im- 
morality and Jacobinism of the pre- 
sent age, and at the same time in- 
crease the Revenue. 

Advice to the lovely Cyprians, 
and to the Fair Sex in general, 
how to pass their Lives in luLure to 
their better satisfaction, and lb en- 
joy, with discretion, the three Car- 
dinal Virtues. 

On Matrimony, Compulsive Wed- 
lock, and on Polygamy- 

On the Misery of Female Pros- 
titution. 

The History of the lovely As gyp- 
tia, the Pamela of Norwood, and 
Paragon of . the ./Egyptian Race; 
the Author’s Marriage with tier; 
and her cruel infidelity and elope- 
ment with a Travelling Tinker: 
and a History of the King’s Bench 
Prison, written by the Author dur- 
ing his Custody under the Marshal 
of that Prison; descriptive of the 
miseries endured by the Prisoners* 
and the extravagant expence inci- 
dent to their confinement. 

“ Insanire par at, cert a ratiotie modoqut 
“ Nudus agris , modus nummis.” 

Wc have perused a part of the above 
work, and shall, in our future Numbers, 
furnish some extracts from it. 


Singular Mode employed by the 
Mahrattas forth Recovery 
of Debts. 


W HEN a Mahratta has tried 
in vain to obtain payment of 
a debt, as the last and most effec- 
tual expedient, he sits in Dhcrna 
on his debtor. The consequence 
of this is, that the debtor, be he 

who 
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who he will, even though the cb ef 
wan of the state, is not permuted 
to eat or drink, or wash or pray, is 
not sutl'ered to remove from the 
spot where he sits or stands, at the 
time the Diierna lakes place, till 
the money be paid, or security for 
payment given. 

Sometimes a still more violent 
method of Dheina is resorted to. 
The creditor goes to the door of his 
debtor, and demands payment or 
security. If neither is given by 
the debtor, he stands up in his 
presence with an enormous weight 
ou bis head, which lie brings with 
him tor the purpose : swearing 
never to alter his position, or allow 
the weight to be removed, until 
satisfaction be given ; denouncing, 
at the same time, the most horrid 
execrations on Ins debtor, should 
he suffer him to expire in that situa- 
tion. This seldom fails to produce 
the desired etfect ; bt# should he 
actually die in Diierna, the debtor’s 
house is razed to the ground, and 
he and his family sold, tor the satis- 
faction of the cieditor’s heirs. 


A strange King. 


The following very singular event lately 
happened ar Ba*le : — 

I N the wall of the spire, beneath 
which people pass on the bridge 
over llie Rhine, at Basie, there 
stood formerly', below the clock, a 
large opening, in which there was 
a head, which thrust out its tongue 
every minute. It wats called by a 
German name, which signifies King 
Thrust-cut Tongue. At the begin- 
ning of the Helvetic revolution, a 
patriot of Basle removed this head, 
by his own authority, and fixed in 
its place a Tree of Liberty. The 
Helvetic Government having or- 
dered all the Trees of Liberty to 
be removed, and only one to be 
left in each place, this one met 


-Another Hunks, 

with this fate. The Clock-mater 
who had the care of the clock then 
replaced the head. In the morning 
it was peiceived : —a great clamour 
was raised, that King Thrust-out 
Tongue had re-appeared. “ It is a 
sign of counter-revolution,” said 
some “ There is a wish to re- 
establish the ancient order of 
tilings,’’ said others. “ Surely it 
is by order of the Municipality I 
Can it be done in concert with 
the Oligarchists.f” 

The tlamour became so great, 
that the Prelect gave notice to the 
Municipality of their responsibility, 
and that it was in agitation to call 
in the military. At last, after a 
long examination, the Head of the 
King was taken away for ever, 
and all the heads of the people of 
Basle were set at rest. 


Another Hbniss. 


A Few days ago, as the work- 
men were unflooring an old 
house in Capel-coiti t, Bartholomew - 
lane, (the spot on which the new 
Stock Exchange is to be erected) 
they discovered a small box, con- 
taining upwards of two hundred 
and ninety guineas, half-guineas, 
half-crowns, and shillings, wrapped 
in pieces of rag a and tied in the 
feet of old stockings, supposed to 
have been accumulated by an old 
man, who died about two years 
ago on the premises, and who, tor 
some years previous to his death, 
lived in the most abject state of 
human wrelchedncss, allowing him- 
self barely sufficient of the coarsest 
food to support his body. It is 
believed he actually died lor want 
of the support he was so well en- 
abled to provide himself with, as lie 
was one morning found dead in his 
bed, having gone to it, on the 
preceding evening, very much en- 
leebled, ifom the want of nouiish- 
ment. 

Nathaniel 
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Nathaniel Bentley. 
An Eccentric Character. 


T HIS inhabitant of a well known 
dirty shop in Leadenhall- 
street, has for many years past ex- 
cited the surprise and risibility of 
passengers in general, and the in- 
habitants likewise. Every' mouth 
is filled with enquiries, why and 
wheretbre, there should be such an 
uncommon appearance of plenty 
and parsimony ? — A number of ri- 
diculous stories it is certain have 
been fabricated, about his being 
bound down by his lather’s will ne- 
ver to have his house repaired, &rc. 
However, as the fol owing is the 
best account we can co.n ct 01 him, 
we submit it to our readers, toge- 
ther with an Ode addressed to him 
by some Wag, whose observation 
he had drawn upon him in common 
with the rest. 

Nathaniel Bentley, (son of a re- 
spectable hardwareman of that 
name, who died about 1770) re- 
sides at the corner of the Old 
Crown Tavern, Leadenhail-street, 
and is one of the most eccentric 
characters this day living. His la- 
ther, who kept a carriage, and lived 
in stile, gave him a good education. 
It is said, indeed, that he speaks 
not only French, but Italian, flu- 
ently, Previous to his father's 
death, and' for several years after, 
he was called the Beau of Lea- 
denhail-street, and was seen at all 
public places dressed as a Man of 
Fashion. He attended, in a most 
elegant suit, the Fete at Ranelagh, 
given by the Spanish Ambassador 
on the King s recovery. His man- 
ners m company, in short, bespeak 
the Gentleman ; yet his appearance 
in business is little short of disgust- 
ing- 

Many anecdotes are, of course, 
circulated about this phenomenon, 


and many of them, no doubt, illiberal 
and uniounded ; bui on the truth of 
tlie following circumstances we be- 
lieve the reader may rely : — 

Mr. Bentley has not had a female 
servant in his house for more than 
twenty years past. 

When any of his windows are 
broken, he places an old japanned 
waiter against tne apertuie; re- 
marking, tiiat it is the cheapest 
method of repairing the damage. 

His answer to a gentleman who 
ventured to give him advice lor 
correcting the slovenly appearance 
of his person, was, “ It is of no 
use, Sir} lor if I wash my hands to- 
day, they will be dirty again to- 
morrow.” 

It has been said, that his neigh- 
bours, particularly those opposite to 
his house, have frequently offered 
to defray the expence ot painting 
ami white- washing the front; but 
this he constantly refuses ; alledg- 
ing, that his shop is so we,l known 
abroad by the denomination of lix 
Dirty Warehouse, tltat it would ruin 
his trade with the Levant, &c. 

His expence in coals must be 
very hiding; for, except when ab- 
solutely indispensable, he considers 
fires as extravagant : but as his feet, 
from age, or other circumstances, 
are chilly in the winter season, he 
fills a box with straw, and stands 
in it. 

He keeps no servant; but when, 
he goes out in the day-time, he 
fastens the d«or, and gives a poor 
woman a trifle to wait outside till 
his return. 

His lavourite dress in his beauish 
days was blue and silver, chapeau de 
bras , isV. 

We believe the house will soon 
be pulled down, to make way for 
India warehouses. Mr. Bentley • 
has had ofiers from the India Com- 
pany, who wish to purchase it; 
what iiis determination is, has not 
transpired, 

OJPE 
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ODE, tt tit Inhabitant of * tvtll- 
known Dirty Shop in Leadenhai^l 
Street. 

VJtrHO has not seen (if he can see at all) 
'Twixt Aldgate’s well-known pump 
and LeadenhaU, 

A curious Hardware Shop, in general full 
Of wares, from Birmingham and Pond- 
pool ?- — 

Begrim’d with dirt, behold hi* ample 
front, 

With thirty years' collected filth upon't: 
See festoon'd cobwebs pendant o'er the 
door, 

While boxes, bales, and trunks, are strew’d 
around the floor. 

Behold, how whistling winds, and driv- 
ing rain, 

Gain free admission at each broken pan .*, 
Save where the dingy tenant keeps them 
out 

With urn or tray, knife-case, or dirty 
clout ! 

Here, snuffers, waiters, patent screws for 
corks ; 

There, castors, card-racks, cheese -tray*, 
knives and forks I 

Here, empty cases, pil’d in heaps on 
high 5 ... i 

There, packthread, papers, rope, in wild 
disorder lie. 

O say, thou enemy to soap and towels ! 
Hast no compassion lurking in thy bow- 
els? 

Think’ what the neighbours suffer by thy 
whim, 

Of keeping self and house in such a trim ! 
The Officers of Health should view the 
scene, 

And put thy Shop and Thee in quaran- 
tinp. 

Consider thou, in Summer's ardent heat, 
When various means arc tried to cool the 
street, 

What must each decent neighbour suffer 
then 

From noxious vapours issuing from thy 
den ? 

When fell disease, with all her horrid 
- train, 

Spreads her dark pinions o’er ilk fated 
Spain, 

That Britain may not witness such a scene, 
Behoves us doubly now to keep our dwel- 
lings clean. 

• Say, if within the street where thou 
dost dwell, 

Each house were kept exactly like thy 
cell, — 

O say, thou enemy to brooms and mops l. 


How long thy neighbours cqiUd keep open 
shops, 

If, following thee in taste, each wretched 

elf, 

Unshav’d, unwash’d, and squallid, like 
thyself, 

Resolv’d fo live?— The answer's very 

plait; ! 

One year would be the utmost of their 
reign 7 

Victims to filth, each vot’ry soon would 
fail, 

And one grand jail-distemper kill them 
all. 

Persons there arc, who say thou hart 
been seen 

(Some years ago) with hands and face quite 
clean ; 

And, would'st thou quit this most un- 
seemly plan, 

Thou art (’tis said) a very comely man, 
Of polish’d language, partial to the fair— - 
Then why not wash thy face, and comb 
thy matted hair? 

Clear from thy house accumulated dirt, 
New paint the fiont, and wear a cleaner 
shirt ! 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE II, 


Hoc and Man Race. 

(AnETCHiNC, by Mr.HowiTT.) 


A Wager was lately laid be- 
tween a noted Runner anti a 
butcher, that the Butcher, cm that 
clay month, should produce a Hog % 
which should beat the Runner in a 
race of two hundred yards, on the 
adjoining common. The Butcher 
put his Hog in training, by feeding 
him every day at the place agreed, 
on for the winning-post, keeping 
him at the starting-post till his meat 
was ready. The man, who de-, 
pended on the Hog’s natural res- 
tiveness, and that he would never 
keep the course, (being previously 
unacquainted with the mode the 
Butcher intended to pursue) found 
himself mistaken, and was fairly 
and easily beat. 

. . I 

Badge* 
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Badcer Hunting. 


7 a the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

CENTLEMEN, 

O N reviewing some of the former 
volumes of your justly admired 
Miscellany. I was higlilv pleased 
with the- elegant representation of 
Madder Hunting , in January 1800. 

■ — In order to illustrate tliis beau- 
tiful Engraving, I haye transmitted 
you an account of the manner of 
Hunting that animal, as I have 
observed it in some of the western 
counties of this kingdom. 

Your’s, &'c. 

J. j. Bk ayfield. 

IN Badger Hunting, you must 
first seek tlie earths and burrows 
where he lies, and, in a clear moon- 
shine night, go and stop all the 
burrows except one or two, and 
therein place some sacks fastened 
with drawing-strings, which may 
shut him in as soon as he straineth 
the bag. Some use to set no more 
than a hoop in the mouth of the 
sad;, and so put it in the hole; 
and as soon as the Badger is in the 
sack, and straineth it, the sack 
slippeth off the hoop, and follows 
him into the earth ; so he lies 
tumbling therein till he is taken. 
— These bags being thus set, cast 
off the hounds, beating about all 
the woods, coppices, hedges and 
tufts, round about, for the compass 
o' a mile or two ; and what Badgers 
are abroad, being alaimed by the 
Hounds, will soon betake them- 
selves to their burrows: — and ob- 
serve, that he who is placed to 
watch the sacks, must stand close, 
and upon a clear wind, otherwise 
the Badger will discover him, and 
immediately fly some other way 
into his burrow: but, if the Hounds 
can encounter him before he makes 
bis sanctuary, he will then stand 
V 01 . XVII— No 102. 


at bay, like a Boar, and make good 
sport, grievously biting and claw- 
ing the Dogs ; for the manner of 
their fighting is lying on their.backs, 
using both teeth and nails ; and by 
blowing up their skins, they defend 
themselves against all bites of the 
Dogs, and blows of the Men upon 
their noses. And, for the better 
preservation of your Dogs, it is 
good to put broad collars, made of 
Badgers skins, about their necks. 

When the Badger perceives the 
Te.riers begin to yearn him in his 
burrow, he will stop the hole be- 
twixt him and them ; ar.d, if they 
Still continue baying, he will re- 
move his couch into another cham- 
ber, or another part of the burrow, 
and so from one part to another, 
barricading the way before him, 
as he retreats, until lie can go no 
farther. 

If you intend to dig the Badger 
out of his burrow, you must be 
provided with the same tools as for 
digging out a Fox; and, besides, 
you must have a pail of water, to 
refresh the Terriers when they 
come out of the earth to take breath 
and cool themselves. It will be 
also necessary to put collars of bells 
about the necks of your Terriers, 
which, making a noise, may cause 
the Badger to bolt out. — Tne tools 
used for digging out the Badger, 
being troublesome to be carried on 
mens backs, may be conveyed in a 
cart. 

In digging, you must consider 
the situation ol the ground, by 
which you may judge where the 
chief angles lie; or else, instead of 
advancing the work, you will retard 
it. In this order you may besiege 
them iu their holds and castles, and 
may break their platforms, para- 
pets, and casements, and work 
them with mines and countermines 
until you overcome them. 

Having taken a live and lusty 
Badger, if you would make good 
M m sport, 
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sport, carry him home in a sack, 
anil turn hint out in your court- 
yard, or some other inclosed place, 
and there let him he baited by 
y our Terriers. 

The flesh, blood, and grease of 
tire Badger, though not good lor 
food, is very useful lor oils, oint- 
ments, salves, and powders, lor 
shortness of breath, the cough of 
the lungs, lor the stone, sprained 
sinews, coll-achs, &c ; and the 
skin, being well dressed, is very 
warm and comfortable lor ancient 
people who are troubled with pa- 
ralytic disorders. 


Sportive Observations on 
National Habits. 

N EVER did so light a subject 
excite such grave and gene- 
ral attention. We read arguments 
a priori upon an apron ; arguments 
it posteriori upon a train. There is 
not a plait in a Lady’s sleeve that 
does not produce a conundrum : 
her very shoes are pointed with 
epigrams ; nor can she even mount 
anew wig, without bringing down 
on her head a host of sermons, sa- 
tires, anathemas, and bulls. The 
true length of her waist induces 
more learned anxiety than the dis- 
covery of the longitude ; and her 
bosom is explored with more optical 
industry than the milky way On 
this part of the subject, every Bond- 
street lounger fancies himself a 
Herschell, and talks ot concave and 
convex tens with all the gravity of a 
Newton, or a Gallileo. We never 
hear ot the position of the zo/.cs, but 
ol the place of the cestus ; nor is it 
any longer a question, how the 
lanets move in their orbits, but — 
ovv a new cap, or a new bonnet, 
holds its course in the circle of 
Fashion t — whether that which is 
ihc Cfige of the present hour shall 


remain stationary, or quickly pas* 
away? — whether it be a comet or 
a fixed star? Venus may rise in 
splendour, and set in clouds, unno- 
ticed and unknown ; but no dashing 
■ Cypriad can put down her chariot 
without attracting a thousand eyes, 
and producing a thousand observa- 
tions. The elongation of the moon 
is not half so much thought of as an 
elopement; a superior conjunction 
among the heavenly bodies, as a 
fashionable wedding ; and. in the 
place of constellations, eclipses, tbo 
music ol the spheres, and the signs 
of the zodiac, modern conversation 
has substituted routs, masquerades, 
operas, and cards.— But, in the 
midst of this monopoly of learned 
attention, Female Fashion has much 
cause for complaint, : while it en- 
deavours to dazzle and captivate, 
by the most enchanting display of 
natural beauties, all ranks and de- 
scriptions of men are unanimous in 
their hostility ; millions of gentle 
claims and pleas, in mitigation, are 
lost in unrelenting prejudice, which, 
like the deaf adder, listened) not to 
the voice of die charmer. The 
paragraph of the Witling, the cru- 
elty of the Caricature, the morality 
ot the Pulpit, the eloquence of the 
Bar, the w isdom of the benate, the 
thunders of the Vatican, are all 
levelled against Female Fashion’s 
devoted head. — In such a cause, 
ten thousand pens should leap from 
their cases, to avenge her wrongs, 
and to maintain her rights. .Let 
mine be the first. The enterprize 
could not be undertaken at a more 
seasonable moment, .bpring is the 
time when all nature begins to as- 
sume a new and beauteous livery. 
What time, then, mofe proper to 
bestow pur care on the dress ol the 
fairest of her creation. 

The grand objection to Fashion 
is, that it is the child of Whim and 
Caprice, irreducible to any fixed 
standard or rule of Reason — In 
answer 
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answer to tltis charge, it may be | 
sufficient to cite the new Pope’s i 
buii of the 16th of October. In 
this famous state-paper, we find 
that the rise and fall of a Lady’s 
petticoat are exactly in the same 
degree with the morality of the 
country; that a loose dress k the 
external symbol of a loose cnaractcr, | 
and a muslin transparency the clear- 
est evidence of a faux pas. His j 
Holiness accordingly calls upon all 
Tailors, Haberdashers, Milliners > 
and Men Milliners, Hair-dressers, | 
(these are the precise words of the ; 
Bull) Ladies Maids and Chamber- j 
maids, all Priests, Contessors, Over- : 
seers, Churchwardens and others, ; 
to oppose themselves to the volup- 
tuous tendency of female fashions. 
Nay, he goes farther : he consti- 
tutes these heterogeneous particles 
the Custody Morum of his dominions, 
and erects them into a Supreme I 
Court of Dress, with power to j 
excommunicate all who shall offend | 
against its ordinances, even to the , 
sticking of a pin, upon the same j 
principle as the English law, which | 
requires (for the benefit ol the staple 
manufacture) that every corpse shall 
be buried in woollen. 

The French, whose Sovereignty 
in the empire of Fashion has never 
been disputed, having so long made 
a fool’s cap of the Papal tiara, it 
was natural to expect (and the 
event has proved it) that the head 
of his Holiness would have been 
turned, in the first place, to the 
important article of FemaleFashion. 
— On this ground alone, we might 
safely rest the proposition, that 
Dress, so far from being a matter 
of whim and caprice, uniformly and 
strictly accommodates itsell to the 
moral state of the country; but, to 
preclude (all possible scepticism on 
the subject, one argument more 
will be sufficient. 

The dress of Eve was a leaf. 
The dress of Europe, new from 
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the hand of Nature, was a leaf also. 
This was her primitive state. King- 
doms and realms, empires and prin- 
cipalities, only constitute the va- 
rious articles of artificial dress siqier- 
induced on her person by man in 
society. A female in sex and form, 

(as all geographers admit, from 
Cellarius to D' Anville) it might not 
be difficult to show that the dress 
of Europe, and of our females, 
have had a mutual relation from the 
beginning; that a change never 
takes place in the costume of a 
fashionable , without a similar one in 
the geography of Europe ; that the 
instant Poland was shamelessly torn 
off her bosom, away went our 
Ladies neck-handkerchiefs ; that 
the instant our females mount the 
LInion Cap, up starts a Northern 
Confederacy. This would how- 
ever, lead into too w ide a field of 
argument : a more confined sketch 
will answer the purpose. 

To begin, then, with Italy, the 
teg of Europe; when that country 
was rich, and luxuriously cloathed, 
a peep at a neat English ancle yvas 
as difficult to obtain as a peep into 
the Conclave. Now that it is 
stripped, and naked to the very 
Gulf of Venice, what with trans- 
parent clocks and a short petticoat, 
the iemalc leg is exhibited to the 
very garter. 

France, the Dicky of Europe, 

I while that kingdom was confined 
within its anlient limits, never used 
to presume much above the i*.ip, or 
below tiie knee ; bur what is the 
case now? The instant that king- 
dom, actuated by a spirit of revo- 
lution and aggrandisement, over- 
ran all the neighbouring states, the 
Dicky did the same,— threw off ail 
superiority, became one and indi- 
visible, and, to the utter destruc- 
tion of ali other petticoat controul, 
usurped the waist, and encroached 
upon the leg- 

In former times, the Ladies 
.M in 2 wore 
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w ire a pid and pockets. What was 
the state, then, of the seven United 
Provinces, with which they corres- 
pond in local situation ? The 
United Provinces then cut a swel- 
ling figure : they were the carriers 
of E rope, and its most prominent 
state : they had colonies in the East 
and in the West; but, the moment 
the Dutch ceased to be the carriers 
of Ei. i ope, away went the pad ; 
and the instant John Bull cut off 
St. Thomas and Ceylon, away 
went the pockets after it. — It would 
be an easy task to pursue the paral- 
lel much farther : — to shew how 
Turkey, the train of Europe, is 
liable to be rent and torn in pieces, 
and more exposed to be tramp.ed 
on, than any other state : — how 
Prussia, with its line of demarca- 
tion, sympathizes with the Braces , 
in its endeavours to fix limits to its 
ambitious neighbours, and preserve 
tlie due proportions of the body of 
Europe: — how Russia, extending 
her views downwards, seeks to ex- 
change her old bear-skin spencer for 
a new-fashioned Opera coat : — how 
Sweden and Denmark have thrown 
off all disguise, as our Ladies ceased 
to wear any covering on their bo- 
soms ; — and how the kicks and in- 
sults of Bonaparte have been di- 
rected to Germany, as being the 
seat of Honour. 

This statement, hovyever, may 
suffice for the leading point of this 
interesting question, and clearly de- 
monstrates that Female Fashions 
are regulated by great political and 
moral principles ; that there is no 
whim, no folly, no caprice, in the 
system ; but that a Lady, while 
choosing a cap or a bonnet, actually 
holds the balance of Europe in her 
hands. 

- — ■ Facies non omnibus una, 

£<cc diversa tamen : quulem decct esse 
iororum. 

Modestus. 


Entertaining Review or 

Journey from London t-o 

the Isle of Wight. 

By THOMAS PENNANT, Esq, 

N the 7th of May, 1787, the 
late Mr. Pennant sailed from 
theT empie Stairs down theThames, 
in company with his son, the pre- 
sent David Pennant, Esq. on a 
voyage or journey from tendon to 
Dover. With his wonted vigi- 
lance of enquiry, as an Antiquarian, 
a Na uralist, a Friend to the Uselul 
and Fine Arts, he suffered no con- 
siderable object to escape from 
under his observation, before he 
had particularly examined it, and 
noted down his remarks for future 
use. Many objects of curiosity 
met his eyes, oil both sides of the 
river, from the very moment of his 
entering the boat. The flatness 
ot the grounds on the Surrey side 
suggested the conjecture that these 
might have been formerly covered 
by an expansion of the river. Em- 
bankments have been, for these 
four hundred years, necessary, to 
prevent it from again inundating 
them. Of the Isle- of Dogs, he 
was induced to note, that it was 
the scile of the Royal Dog-kennel, 
when the Kings of England kept 
their court at Greenwich.— He 
could not pass Deptford, without 
recollecting that Cowley the Poet, 
Evelyn the Botanist, and the Russian 
Czar, Peter the Gieat, had honoured 
it with their residence.— Upon a 
wager (as he tells us) of 30COI. 
Sir Parkin.- ton, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, engaged to swim 
from Whitehall Stairs to Green- 
wich, but was prohibited, by the 
Queen’s command, from making 
an attempt so perilous. The fa- 
mous Duchess ot Chevreuse, the fa- 
vourite of the mother of Louis XI V. 

of 
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of France, actually swam across 
the Thames, when she was in Eng- 
land, in the year I6'3S. From the 
accession of \Viiiiam of Normandy 
to the reign of William of Orange, 
Greenwich was a residence of the 
Sovereigns, or of some part of the 
royal kindred. Henry V 7 111. Eli- 
zabeth, Anne the wife of James I. 
Henrietta Maria the wile of the 
unfortunate Charles I. and her son' 
Charles II. delighted much in 
Greenwich, and altered or en- 
larged its buildings, at d great 
expence. It was appropriated by | 
William III- in the year 1694, as j 
an Hospital for the reception of I 
aged and wounded Seamen. — Of ' 
Woolwich, several curious an;*- j 
dotes were collected by Mr. Pen- 
nant and his companion. He re- 
marked, that the convicts at work 
in chains by the river, and belong- 
ing to the hulks, were well clad 
and well fed, but utterly shameless. 
— The white-bait, which to the joy 
of the luxrious fill the river in July, 
and the sprats, which are from the 
beginning of November to March 
the great relief of the poor, were 
remembered, as he passed those 
parts of the river where they are 
chiefly caught. He learned that, 
at Dagenham, in Essex, multitudes 
of Welsh, Scotch, and Lincolnshire 
sheep, of old Norfolk ewes, of 
cows and oxen, are fed lor tire 
.London market from Michaelmas 
to the end of November. — At 
Westwood, he saw vast decayed 
trunks of clresnut trees. These 
trees grow not together, in woods, 
in any English, county but Kent: 
they were common here, belbre 
.Britain was subdued by tire Ro- 
mans : their timber was much var 
kied by the ancient Britons. — He 
recollected the insurrection under 
Wat Tyler , at Darttord, where it 
first began. The cherry-orchards 
and imp-gardens of Kent engaged 
much of his notice. Of the uses 


of the chalk and flints, so abundant 
in that county, he was induced to 
collect the history. At Tilbury, 
at Rochester, at Feversham, lie 
gathered much information to gra- 
tify curiosity. He went on shore 
at Margate, and learned the history 
of the house of entertainment named 
Dandelion. — Canterbury present* 
much to interest an antiquarian. 
Air. Pennant’s enquiries collected 
a variety of important anecdote* 
respecting St. Augustine’s monas- 
tery, and other objects of that city.- 
Conceming the Cinque Ports, his 
enquiries were equally diligent and 
successful. At sight of Dover Cliflj 
he rev ered the picturesque power 
with which it has been described' 
by Shakcspare. 

From Dover, he proceeded to 
the Isle of Wight. — Sandgate Cas- 
tle, Winehelsea, Brighton, Arundel 
Castle, Caresbrook Castle, Yar- 
mouth, &c. were in his progress 
successively visited by him. Cu- 
rious anecdotes in history, remark- 
able appearances of nature, the 
establishment of tlie arts, and lads 
in the biography of eminent men, 
he every where eagerly gleaned, 
in tins, as in the former part of his 
tour. 

The result of all his enquiries and 
observations was, with his usual 
diligence, committed to writing, liar 
publication. He lived not to give 
them, himself, to the public; but 
his manuscript was lately put, by 
his worthy son, into the hands of a 
competent Editor. It has been 
made public since the beginning of 
the present year : we have read it 
wtth uncommon pleasure and di- 
stinction; and have written the 
foregoing sketch of its contents, lor 
the purjiose ot" suggesting to the li- 
terary readers of the Scouting 
Magazine, that, in the Tour it- 
self, they will find an ample fund 
, of highly amusing information, on 
j the topographical cm iosities of one 

of 
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of the most interesting portions of 
the British coast. The style and 
inode of composition are distin- 
guished by all the beauties of Pen- 
nant’s former writings. 

The work is illustrated bv two 
maps, and by a number of other 
curious and well-executed engrav- 
ings, &c. 


Manners and Customs of 
the Welsh. 

from Binglcy's Tour round North Wales 
(Continued from f age 223.) 

A S soon as it is dark, on the 
evening before Mithaelmas- 
dav, the W elsli people kindle great 
fires near their houses, and gene- 
rally, where they can have it, on a 
large stone upon an eminence. 
These they call coelcerth , or bon- 
fires ; and Rowlands, in his Mma % 
supposes this custom to have origi- 
nated with the Druids, and to have 
been intended by them as an offer- 
ing of thanksgiving for the fruits of 
the harvest. The Druids had also 
another, at the vernal equinox, to 
implore a blessing from the Deity 
on the fruits oi the earth. On Mi- 
chaelmas Eve, several hundred of 
these fires may sometimes be seen 
at once, round each of which are 
numbers of labouring people danc- 
ing hand-in-hand, “ in merry giee,” 
shouting and singing in the most 
riotous and frantic manner. In 
many places, they retain the custom 
of each throwing stones or nuts into 
the flame, by which they pretend 
to foretell the good or ilf luck that 
will attend them the ensuing year. 

On the eve of St. John the Bap - 
list, they fix sprigs, of the plant 
called St. John’s Wort, over their 
doors, and sometimes over their 
-windows, in order to purily their 
bouses, and by that means drive 
away all fiends and evil spirits, in 
the same manner as the Druids 


were accustomed to do with ver- 
vain 

They have afirm belief in witch- 
es ! and consequently many old 
women, merely because they hap- 
pen to be old End ugly, are forced 
to bear ail I he blame of the cows 
not yielding milk, or of the butter 
not forming in the chum. They 
are also believed to possess the 
power of inflicting any disorder 
they think proper, on man or beast, 
and that they never neglected to 
do it, it' they have been offended. 
There are now living two cele- 
brated conjurors, or fortune-tellers, 
who are consulted by all the neigh- 
bours, when their goods, horses, or 
cattle, are missing : these are, Sio- 
net Gorn, of Denbigh, and Dick 
Spot, of Oswestry. 

The young people have many 
pretended modes of foretelling their 
future sweethearts ; but most of 
these being customary among the 
peasantry of our own country, it 
would be useless to repeat them. 

I have been informed, that a dis- 
order similar to St. Anthony’s fire, 
called YrEiyy, “ the eagle,” is sup- 
posed by the labouring people to 
be always cured by the following 
kind of charm: — a man or woman, 
whose father, grandfather, or great 
grandfather, have eaten the flesh 
ot that bird, is to spit upon the part 
affected, and rub it, and they sav 
it will go away. A servant girl 
belonging to a triend of mine, who 
resides in Wales, says she was 
cured of this complaint by an old 
man, whose grandfather had eaten 
ot the eagle’s flesh : he made use 
of some words, to assist in the 
charm, which she did not compre- 
hend. 

There is an opinion, very com- 
monly received within the diocese 
of St. David’s, in Pembrokeshire, 
that, a short time before the dcatn 
of any person, a light is frequently 
seen proceeding horn the house, 

and 
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and even sometimes from the bed 
■where the sick person lies, and pur- 
sues its way to the church where 
the corpse is to be interred, pre- 
cisely in the same track in which 
the funeral is afterwards to follow. 
This light is called Camiyll Corj.h, 
or “ the Corpse Candle.” 

The lower class of people of 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesea, and part 
of Merionethshire, have a mode of 
courtship which, till within these 
few years,, was scarcely ever heard 
of in this kingdom : — The lover 
generally comes under the shadow 
of night, and is taken, without ahy 
kind of reserve, into cite bed of the 
lair one. Here, as it is generally 
understood, with part of his clothes 
still on, he breathes his tender pas- 
sion, and “ tells how true he loves.” 
— This custom seems to have ori- 
ginated in the scarcity of fuel, and 
m the disagreeableness of sitting 
together in cold weather without 
lire. Much has been said of llte 
innocence with winch those meet- 
ings are conducted : it may be so, 
in some cases; but it is certainly 
not an uncommon thing for a son 
and heir to be brought into the 
world within two or three months 
alter the marriage ceremony has 
taken place. No notice seems, 
however, to lie taken of it, pro- 
vided the marriage is over beibre 
tile living witness is brought to 
light. — As this custom is entirely 
confined to the labouring people, it 
is not so pregnant with danger as 
it otherwise might be supposed ; 
tor both parties being poor, they 
are constrained to marry, in order 
to secure their reputation, and, by 
that means, a method of getting a 
livelihood. 

Their weddings are generally 
attended with noise and riot, being 
dedicated by the guests to little else 
than drinking and singing. On the 
appointed day, as many of the 
neighbours and friends as can be 
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collected together, attend the couple 
to church; and from thence, alter 
the ceremony, home again. Here 
a collection is made among the 
guests, to defray the expences of 
the occasion, and frequently to aid 
in establishing the new-married 
couple in the world. At these 
times they are often so extravagant, 
that many of them have literally to 
starve, perhaps lor near a month 
afterwards, in order to make up a 
sum they thus^bolishly expend; and 
it is trom imprudencies of this kind, 
and the smallness of their earnings, 
that the people are kept so misera- 
bly poor. 

!n > duth Wales, previous to their 
weddings, a herald, with a c rook 
or wand adorned with ribbands, 
sometimes makes a circuit of the 
neighbourhood, and makes hisitV- 
Jing, or invitation, in a prescribed 
form. But the knight-errant caval- 
cade on horseback — the carrying off 
the bride — the rescue — the wordy 
war, in rhitne, between the par- 
lies, &c. which formed a singular 
spectacle of mock contest at the 
celebration of nuptials, is now al- 
most, it not altogether, laid aside, 
through every part of the princi- 
pality. 

The funerals are also attended 
by great crowds of people, all the 
relatives and neighbours of the per- 
sons deceased being invited. The 
custom of the congregation making 
offerings of money on these occa- 
sions, is, I believe, peculiar to 
North Wales, and has, no doubt, 
been retained front the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, where money was 
given tor singing mass lor the soul 
ot the deceased. It is now only 
considered as a mark of respect 
paid to the clergyman ; lor, if he 
is not liked, the offerings are made 
on the coffin, at the door of the 
house where the person resided, 
and distiibutcd among the pi or re- 
latives. But, when they are mad i 
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in the church, the morning or even- 
ing service for the day is first read; 
the clergyman reading two prayers 
for the funeral service, and then 
the general thanksgiving, and tine 
rest of the service, at the altar 
table. When the prayers are con- 
cluded, the next ot kin to the de- 
ceased comes forward, and puts 
down sixpence or a shilling, if they 
are poor ; but where they are more 
opulent, halt' a crown or a crown, 
and sometimes even so much as a 
guinea. This example is followed 
by the other relatives, and after- 
wards hy the rest of the congrega- 
tion that are able, who advance in 
turns and offer. After the offering 
of silver is ended, there is a short 
pause, when those who are not 
able to afford more come forward, 
and put down each a penny (a .half- 
penny not being admitted). The 
collections thus made amount some- 
times to ten or fifteen pounds j but, 
where die relatives are indigent, to 
not more than three or four shillings. 
Jf the relatives are poor, hut parti, 
cularly where a man or woman is 
left with a number of children, the 
money is usually given to them by 
the clergyman. Alter the collection 
is entirely finished, the remainder 
of the burial service is read, slid 
the awful ceremony is closed. The 
offerings at Llanbubiie and Carnar- 
von arc said, upon an average, to 
amount to seventy-five or eighty 
pounds a year. — I have been told, 
that it is the intention of the clergy 
of North Wales to abolish this cus- 
tom, if possible. 

It is usual in Carnarvonshire, and 
some other parts of North Wales, 
for the nearest female relative of the 
deceased, be she widow, mofher, 
sister, or daughter, to pay some 
poor person of the same sex, and 
nearly of the same age with the 
deceased, for procuring slips of 
yew, box, and other ever-gr eens, 
to strew over and ornament thq 


grave, for some weeks after (lie 
interment ; and, in some instances, 
for weeding and adorning it oh the 
eves of Easier, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas, and some other particu- 
lar days, for a year or two after- 
wards. The money is given to the 
person on a plate, at the door of the 
house where the body is standing 
on a bier. This gift is caller! 
Diojlys j for formerly, instead of it, 
the person used to receive from the 
hand of the female relative, a 
cheese, with a piece of money 
stuck in it, and some white bread, 
and afterwards a cup of drink : but 
this practice is now entirely dis- 
continued : the gift, however, still 
retains its old name.— When this 
ceremony is over, the clergyman, 
or in his absence the parish clerk, 
says the Lord’s Prayer, after which 
they proceed with the corpse. Four 
of the nearest of kin take the bier 
upon their shoulders; a custom 
considered as the highest respect 
that filial piety can pay to the de- 
ceased. If the distance from the 
house to church is considerable, 
they are relieved by some of the 
congregation ; but they again take 
it, in order to carry it in and out of 
the church. I have been told, that 
it is usual in some parts to set down 
the bier at every cross- way be- 
tween the house and the church, 
and again repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
and to do the same when they enter 
the church-yard. They generally 
sing Psalms on the way, by which 
the still of rustic life is often broke 
into in a manner finely productive 
of religious reflections. 

In some places, it was customary 
for the friends of the dead to kneel 
and say the Lord’s Prayer over the 
grave for several Sundays after the 
interment, and then to dress the 
grave with flowers. 

Among the Welsh, it was reck- 
oned fortunate lor the deceased if 
it should rain while they were car- 

xying 
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ry!ng him to church, (hat his bier 
might be wet with the dew of 
heaven. ' 

I have observed, that in many 
pa rts of Wales, as well as England, 
the relations most ridiculously 
errowd all into that part of the 
cliurch-yard which is south of the 
church ; the north, or, as they term 
it, the wrong side, being accounted 
unhallowed ground, and fit only to 
be the dormitory of still- born infants 
and suicides. 

Mr. Pratte has given us a most 
animated and enchanting descrip- 
tion of the neatness of the Welsh 
church-yards, and of the care that 
is taken, by the relations, of the 
graves of their kindred ; but I am 
sorry to say, that (if this gentleman 
lias stated facts) they must be, not 
. (as he has asserted) in general, but 
completely local. I never saw, 
nor could ever, during the whole of 
the three months I spent in Wales, 
bear of the graves being weeded 
every Saturday ; of their being 
“ every week planted with the 
choicest flowers of the season; 1 ' 
or that, if a nettle or weed were 
seen on the Sunday morning, the 
living party, to whom the grave on 
which it was seen belonged, “ would 
be hooted, after divine service, by 
the whole congregation.” — Mr. P. 
throughout the whole of the vo- 
lumes, seems to have mingled too 
much of the novelist with his ob- 
servations. To this there would be 
less objection, if, by some previous 
hint, he could apprise us of the en- 
tire of the former : the characters, 
which ought never to be confound- 
ed, might thus be kept distinct. 
But when a writer, who seems to 
think himself entitled to credit, 
(and in general, perhaps, not with- 
out reason) in relating his real ad- 
ventures, condescends to embellish 
his account with fiction, however I 
may admire his abilities, I cannot 
help reprobating his practice. 
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The clergy of North Wales are, 
in general, very respectable men, 
and their churches pretty well at- 
tended. Their livings are in ge- 
neral rectories, and the inenmbents, 
for the most part, men that hav e 
been educated at one of the Uni- 
versities. These circumstances 
place them upon a much more re- 
spectable footing than those of the 
southern division of the principality, 
whose stipends, I have been told, 
are so slender as to render their 
situations almost worse than those 
of the labouring class of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Tuffnel’s Hunt. 

We beg leave to apologize to the Corres- 
pondent who sent us the following ac- 
count, the insertion of his favour having 
been delayed merely through accident. 

O N Saturday, the 30th January, 
Mr.T uffnel’s pack was thrown 
off at the seat of Sir H. Mitdmay, 
near Chelmsford. The morning 
proved rather unfavourable ; and 
the hounds not arriving till near two 
o’clock, instead of half past ten, 
as appointed, the consequence was, 
that the Field was not honoured 
with the presence of Sir Henry, as 
was intended. After drawing se- 
veral fields and hedge-rows round 
the mansion without a challenge, 
the hounds were thrown into the 
Thrift which adjoins Galleywood 
Common. It was some time ere 
the musical sound, which elates the 
Sons of Nimrod, so as to defy their 
opposers, (hedge, ditch, and gate,! 
greeted the ear : it, however, at 
last came ; and although the liounds 
have not been accustomed to hunt 
foxes, yet, too high mettled 10 lose 
the opportunity of smelling a brush , 
a general crack ensued, and Re\- 
nard (who had but a few hoars be- 
fore been seen to enter the cover, 
was at last obliged to quit it, whictv 
N n he 
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he did with the greater part of 
the hounds in view, leading them 
through Stock, and from thence to 
Cray'* Hill, when he headed and 
came back to Runwell Wood, 
where he was lost, after near three 
hours hard breast-high running and 
when the evening was very tar ad- 
vanced. „ 


Boxing in Grain. 


GUILDHALL, LONDON, 

. kes. 28 . 

Sittings before Lord Kenyon, and a Spe- 
cial Jury of Merchants. 


JJRICKWOOU V. DUNKIN. 

T HIS was an action of assault 
and battery, opened by Mr. 
Attorney General, who observed, 
that whatever complaints might be 
made of our morals and good con- 
duct, yet our manners and improve- 
ment in civilization were such, that 
it seldom happened that a Gentle- 
man had to complain of gross and 
brutal treatment at the hands of 
another. The insult exhibited in 
this case was accompanied with 
severe bodily injury, which pre- 
vented the Plaintiff, tor a time, from 
transacting his business : the insult 
that had been offered this Gentle- 
man was offered on the public Corn 
Exchange, in the presence of all 
his fellow-citizens resorting there 
on that public occasion, and accom- 
panied with every sort of outrage 
and aggravation this species of in- 
jury was capable of. Mr. Brick- 
wood, he said, had a stand at the 
Corn Exchange, and was a Gen- 
tleman of great respectability. 
Air. Dunkin was a considerable 
dealer, and made purchases at the 
Corn Exchange for Government. I 
On the 1st ot December last, when j 
this assault was committed, they j 
were laikmg about the price ot' '■ 


peas; which conversation produced 
the assault, and which we shall state 
shortly from the evidence of the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Haines, the first witness, 
said, he was clerk to Mr. Brick- 
wood, who attends the Corn Ex- 
change every day. Air. Dunkin, 
the Defendant, on the 1st of De- 
cember last was speaking, to the 
Plaintiff about peas : they were in 
conversation about five minutes : 
he thought they were joking, and 
took no notice of it. Mr. Dunkin 
asked Mr. Brickwood, what he 
meant by bidding lor some samples 
ot peas which belonged to Messrs. 
Sayer and Williams ? Mr. Brick- 
wood said, he had only bid for three 
or four of the best samples, at 
Si. 8s. Mr. Dunkin said, lie had 
raised the market, by bidding for 
the whole. AD. Dunkin wanted 
Mr. Brick wood to go to Sayer and 
Williams, to have this business ex- 
plained, which Air. Brick wood re- 
fused to do. Air. Dunkin then 
repeated again, that Mr. Brickwood 
had raised the price of the whole 
market. Mr. Brickwood said the 
contrary; that he had only bid for 
three or four of the best samples. 
Mr. Dunkin had before said, that 
he bade lor the whole. Air. Dunkin 
said, “ Do you mean to give me 
the lie?” Mr. Brickwood answer- 
ed, tnaf he only bade for three or 
four of the best samples, and did 
not want the whole. Air. Dunkin 
said, a second time, “ Do you mean 
to give me the lie?” Air. Brick- 
wood gave him the same answer. 
Air. Dunkin said, the third time, 

‘‘ Do you mean to give me the lie?’* 
and before Mr. brickwood could 
make any answer, Mr. Dunkiu 
knocked him down, and struck him 
five or six times. He gave him a 
blow on the nose, three or four on 
tiie face and eyes, and one on the 
side. Mr. Dunkin is a tall man, 
and of the age of between thirty 
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and fort)’. Mr. Brick wood was 
much hurt : his face was all cover- 
ed with blood : he was confined for 
eleven days, and could not come 
out. 

On cross examination, the wit- 
ness said, the Plaintiff dealt in all 
kinds of corn. It was well known 
that Mr. Dunkin was an agent for 
Government. ’ When Mr. Dunkin 
repeated that the Plaintiff had raised 
the price of the whole market, the 
Plaintiff asserted the contrary, and 
did not say it was false; but the 
witness thought he said it was un- 
true. 

Joseph Branley was at the Corn 
Exchange on the 1st of December, 
when, this affray happened, and saw 
the Defendant strike the Plaintiff, 
who did not fall, but supported 
himself by the stand. 

On cross examination, he said, 
there was not a better natured fel- 
low than the Defendant in the 
whole kingdom. 

Mr. Gibbs, of Counsel for the 
Plaintiff, said, they had to complain 
of him, that he was too prodigal of 
his right-hand. 

Mr. Jones said, he was a Sur- 
geon, and attended the Plaintiff. 
.He found his face very much dis- 
figured : one of his eyes was almost 
closed up : the Plaintiff was ex- ! 
ceedingly affected with it. He j 
thought he never saw a greater 
impression made on any man’s face : 
he could not well go out, and was 
certainly obliged to keep his house. 
He could not have conceived the j 
injury was done with the fist. 

Mr. Erskine made an eioqitent , 
speech, on the part of the Defen- , 
dant, in mitigation of damages, in 
the course of which he observed, — 
that Mr. Dunkin was an agent of 
Government ; that he had no per- 
sonal interest whatever in the rise 
of the price, as he was paid a com- 
mission : that he had been told by 
Jjayer and Williams what had been 


asserted to the Plaintiff ; and that 
the market had been raised upon 
hi.-n six hundred and twelve poutuls ! 
this, as a servant of the public, he 
resented. This Gentleman was 
the Captain of a Volunteer Corps ; 
and a more honourable man, or a 
more faithful servant of the public, 
did not exist. 

The Lord Chief Justice ob- 
served, that the Gentlemen of the 
Jury were in possession of the 
whole of the case, and would de- 
cide it on the evidence they bad 
heard. His Lordship said, he could 
not forbear just observing, that the 
first witness seemed to enhance the , 
nature of this assault: he swore 
that the Defendant knocked the 
Plaintiff down. In that he was 
not supported by the rest of the 
evidence. 

Verdict for Plaintiff— Damages 
One Hundred Pounds. 

French Stonehenge. 

A traveller in Brittany gives the following 
account of the celebrated Car.vac, orj 
the coast of Vanncs ; a relique of anti- 
tiquity, to all appearance of the same 
kind with our Sionehcugc, on Salisbury 
rlain : — 

r I "HIS is an immense colonnade* 

A of stone, about tour thousand 
in Dumber, piunted in the form of a 
quincunx, exactly in even paiallol 
lines, and fixed upon the loftiest 
part of the coast, near the town of 
t arnac, in full view of the sea, 
occupying a space of a thousand 
toises (two thousand yards) long, 
and fifty in breadth. There al'e 
elgven rows', with unequal intervals 
of two to six toises between them ; 
and the distance between each co- 
lumn is likewise irregular, being 
from eighteen to twenty-five feet. 

The height of each varies from a 
few feet to eighteen or twenty 
i above ground, and the thickness in 
N n 2 proportion. 
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proportion. What is very singular, 
almost all theculumns are somewhat 
conical in form, and are fixed with 
the point downward, so as to give 
the appearance of a vast block of 
stone resting on a pivot No in- 
scription is to be found, to give the 
least information as to the period of 
their erection, or their designation ; 
nor does history throw any light on 
the subject : but, from their great 
antiquity, and the rude method of 
their construction, they have all 
the appearance of Celtic monu- 
ments. 


On the Advantages of thf. 
present Female Fashions. 


To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I Have long regretted the abusive 
language which has been lavish- 
ly bestowed on the Fair Sex, in 
consequence of the present fashion- 
able mode of dressing, or rather of 
mi-dressing, prevalent in the metro- 
polis and other parts of the king- 
dom ; and as you have frequently 
joined, in propagating the popular 
clamour, 1 hope you will be candid 
enough to give my defence of them 
a place in your Magazine. I am 
induced to take this liberty, because 
I have ray reasons for believing (fiat 
even you, Gentlemen, secretly pre- 
fer a continuance of the present 
fashion, to the revival of the obso- 
lete method of encumbering the 
body with a load of useless cloath- 
ing, whatever you may aver or 
insinuate to the contrary. 

The principal design of dress is, 
I conceive, Gentlemen, to display 
the beauties of the person to the 
greatest advantage ; and not, bv 
an old fashioned attention to what 
goes under the name of McJesty, to 
conceal those exquisite graces and 


perfections which Nature has so 
lavishly bestowed on the Female 
Sex. If experience, therefore, has 
proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Ladies, (that an unreserved disclo- 
sure of their charms ensures them 
a greater degree of admiration and 
homage, it would be arbitrary, in 
the highest degree, to endear our to 
oblige them, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to adopt a different line of 
conduct. 

Many unanswerable arguments 
might be urged in support of the 
reigning fashion ; and, 111 point of 
economy in particular, it seems to 
deserve universal encouragement. 
But a still more honourable motive 
lias been assigned lor its prevalence. 
My friend Jack Rattle , w ho is inti- 
mately acquainted with several 
leaders of the mode, assures me, 
that they are actuated solely bv a 
desire to relii ve the wants of their 
distressed fellow -creatures, by a 
sacrifice of their own superfluities; 
ayid Unit they thus voluntarily dis- 
card the patade and expence of 
cloathing, m order that their infe- 
riors may be enabled to perceive 
its ineftiiacy and inutility. — Al- 
though, without any irony, Gen- 
tlemen, I am fully persuaded «f the 
benevolence of our lair countn- 
vvomen, I am scarcely inclined to 
credit my friend’s account ; yet, 
surely, the bare possibility of its 
being accurate, ought to put a stop 
to the licentious declamations of 
their enemies. 

If we view the subject in another 
light, we may consider the conduct 
of the Ladies as an incontcstible 
proof of their candour, and detes- 
tation of hypocrisy. Personal de- 
fects are very frequently hidden 
from the world by means of artificial 
disguises ; and nothing, in my opi- 
nion, more evinces the fortitude 
and noble-mindedness of our Fe- 
males, than their* contempt of the 
sneers and sarcasms of the world at 

their 
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their publicly exposing blemishes of 
this kind, when put in competition 
■with the benefits likely to result, 
from their conduct, to society at 
large. 

Hoping these hints may prevent 
any future insults being offered to 
the sex, I remain, yotir’s, &c- 

Tom Trim. 


NEW PANTOMIME. 


The Desolate Island. 


theatre royal, covent- 

GARDEN. 

O F the new piece produced this 
evening, (February '2S) the 
celebrated and unfortunate French 
Navigator, Perouse, furnishes the 
name, but nothing more. With a 
few exceptions, the incidents are 
neither such as his history does, or 
could furnish. 

The scene opens with a view of 
Perouse making his escape from a 
wreck, on the shore of a luxuriant 
but desolate country. Here he 
meets a species of Ouran-Outang, 
or Wild Alan of the Wood, with 
whom he becomes familiar, and 
whose fidelity and attachment con- 
stitute the principal interest ot the 
piece. Shortly after, a canoe full 
of Savages comes on shore, and 
Umba, the mistress of their Chief, 
falls in love with Perouse. A battle 
ensues, excited by the jealousy of 
the Indian Chief, in winch the sa- 
vages, defeated by Perouse , fly to 
their native Island, leaving Umba 
behind. In their absence, a French 
man of war arrives, and sends its 
boat on shore, with Madame Perouse 
and her infant son, in search of her 
husband. A meeting shortly afier 
takes place between them : but its 
joy is on the eve of being destroyed 
by the return of the savages with 


fresh forces, thirsting for revenge^ 
when their designs are interrupted 
by the address of the Wild Man of 
the Wood, and finally defeated by 
the arrival of the crew from the 
French ship. 

In the conduct of this piece, 
there is much to remind the au- 
dience of Robinson Crusoe and his 
man Friday. In the present story, 
the Ouran-Outang occupies the 
same place as Friday, in relation to 
Perouse ; and by his activity, inge- 
nuity, and various tricks, constitutes 
a substitute for the mechanical de- 
vices and changes which generally 
form the most important part of this 
species of entertainment. What, 
therefore, the present piece may 
want in those artificial devices 
which astonish and surprise, it 
makes up in interesting views of 
nature. The effect oi the one is 
produced on the mind ; of the other, 
in the iieart. 

The little Wild Man of the Wood 
was admirably sustained by Master 
Menage; and Airs. Mills (who is 
the life of every piece in which she 
performs) displayed much attitudi- 
narian grace, and in every other 
respect pourtrayed Umba in a most 
capital stile. 

All these particulars, however, 
arc only subordinate in the descrip- 
tion of this Pantomime. Its foitc 
principally lays in the scenery, 
which is extremely rich and luxu- 
riant. The perspective of the 
coast, with the French vessel in 
full sail, is beautifully painted. 
The internal views of the island, 
of which there are many, are also 
finely conceived, and well exe- 
cuted. The dresses and decora- 
tions are in a corresponding style 
of splendour. 

The piece was received through- 
out with applause; but its edict 
would be rendered much stronger, 
and more impressive, by a little 
retrenchment. 

The 
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The following is a specimen of 
the poetry : — 

SONG -(Umba)— Mrs. Mills. 

MY name be Umba—you (hall hear 
How true me love a comely strangei : 

My native inland, parents dear. 

Me leave to watch white man in danger. 

Sweei as the mom his face to me, 

Wild mountain- berries when me bring 
him; 

And while the sun sinks under sea, 

On this fond breast to sleep me sing 
him. 

Sing tira la, my true love 
Sing tira !a. 

But, oh ! poor Umbo, sometimes sigh 
For sighs of love be hatd to smother ; 

White man, for whom me gladly die, 

In this country love another ! 

Of wife at home he often spe.ik — 

It almost break, my heart to hear him ; 

Bur, as the tear steal down my cheek, 

Me try to smile, and sing to cliccr him. 
With lira la, my true love ! See. 


None of us can tell. How 

THINGS HAFFEN ! 


To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

gentlemen, 

I T has been asserted, by ill-na- 
tured people, that mankind in 
general are backward in confessing 
their ignorance. However Irue 
this may prove on some occasions, 
I have met with many instances of 
a most engaging ingenuousness, 
which do infinite honour to the 
parlies concerned. I have often 
admired the candour with which 
very sensible persons, when stating 
a tact, have acknowledged their 
inability to account for it, by say- 
ing, “ I don't know how it happens ! — 
Thus a toping fellow, whom I have 
met with, protests that lie does not 
know how it happens , that he has al- 
ways such a dismal head-ach. — My 
neighbour, the Silk Mercer, who 


has long been in the habit of keep* 
ing a country house, driving a cur* 
ricle, and washing down a dinner 
of two courses with claret, does 
not knew hew it happens, that he is 
under the necessity of becoming a 
bankrupt. — My maiden aunt, who 
has seen the wrong side of fitly, 
does not know how it happens, that the 
Gentlemen of this, age are Jess 
civil and attentive to her, than those 
of die last ; and her pretty niece, 
(my cousin Caroline) who fully 
conforms to the present fashion of 
scanty dress, does not know how it 
h/tppens, that she has always a vio- 
lent cold, and feels chilly from 
morning to night. — I correspond 
with a most worthy and pious Cu- 
rate, who, after passing forty year* 
at the toot of one of the Welsh 
mountains, in a patient performance 
of the duties of his function, doe* 
Hot know how it happens, that he has 
never been made a Bishop, nor 
even presented to a living. — 1 have 
seen a country Apothecary, who, 
though ignorant of the first rudi- 
ments of the medical art, does not 
know how it happens , that ali his pa- 
tients die before he has time to cure 
them.— I know the Landlord of a 
public house, who is always swal* 
lowing his own fat ale, vet does 
not knew how it happens , that lie grows 
as large as his biggest beer barrel; 

— and I have heard of a light-fin- 
gered fellow, who, after picking 
jxickels for ten years with impunity, 
wondered how it hapfeneJ, that he 
came at last to the gallows. 

I might illustrate -the position 
which I set out maintaining, by 
producing other instances ; but these 
will probably be sufficient lor my 
purpose. I therefore shall conclude 
with adding, that, though I know 
not Lew it happens, I am, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Tautol'ogus. 

Th* 
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The King’s Crower. 


To the Editors of the Sporting 
Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

T HERE was, till within the last 
century,' retained within the 
precincts of the royal palace of 
Westminster, a solemn officer, sliled 
the King’s Cock-crower ; whose 
duty, during the whole season of 
Lent, was to crow the hour, instead 
of crying it, as is the present prac- 
tice of W atchmen. 

The intention of crowing the 
hoar ol the night was, undoubtedly, 
to remind waking sinners of the 
august effect the third crowing of 
the cock had on the guilty apostle 
St. Peter : and the limitation of the 
custom to the season of Lent was 
judiciously adopted ; as, had the 
practice continued throughout the 
year, the impenitent would become 
as habituated, and as indifferent to 
the crowing of the miipic cock, as 
they are to that of the real one, or 
to the cry of the watchman 

The adaptation to the precincts 
of the Court seems also to have had 
a view, as if the institutor (proba- 
bly the Royal Confessor) had con- 
sidered that the greater and more 
obdurate sinners resided within the 
purlieus of the Palace. 

Many reasons concur for restoring* 
the office of Royal Cock-crower. — 
One is, that it would not now be 
a sinecure. As we have turned 
night into day, the officer in ques- 
tion could not sleep on his post ; 
and, as courtiers do not at present 
retire to rest till morning, the Cock- 
crower would have much more 
chance of striking terror into their 
guilty minds, (as Happened to Saint 
Peter) than by giving his warning 
to men fast asleep : — the only mis- 
take which the institutor seems to 
have made in so religious an estab- 
lishment 1 How awfully would it 


strike a Noble Lady, as passing 
through the streets to a Rout or a 
Gaming-table, with a row of foot- 
men and torches, to hear a chan- , 
ticler, of sonorous lungs, crow 
“ Past four o'clock, and a cloudy 
morning !” — Peter wept ; her La- 
dyship might drop a tear. 

As the national concerns, too, 
are often agitated in the Senate 
after midnight, might not the vene- 
rable Senators themselves receive 
devout mementos of their mortality, 
on meeting, in the Broad- way at 
Whitehall, as they return from their 
duty, a body of Cock-crowers ite- 
rating the past hour ; could we sup- 
pose that any of those Legislators 
had, like St. Peter, Ibeen denying 
their master, or, like his comrade 
Judas, been selling their conscience 
lor a briber — JBut I recollect that 
the office remained in force long 
since debates lasted past midnight, 
and even since Bribery and Cor- 
ruption had taken root ; and yet it 
is not recorded that any Member, 
of either House, ever imitated 
St. Peter, at the voice of his Ma- 
jesty’s Cock - crowcr, and re- 
pented. 

I am founded in this bold asser- 
tion, by an anecdote dated soon 
after the accession of the present 
Royal Family : — On the first Asli- 
Wednesday, as his late Majesty 
George II. (then Prince of Wale.-.) 
sat down to supper, a person ad- 
vanced, before the Chaplain said 
grace, and crowed “ Past teu 
o’clock !” The astonished Prince, 
not understanding English, and 
mistaking the tremulation of the 
crow for mockery, concluded that 
this ceremony was an insult, and 
was rising from table in great heat, 
till informed that what his Royal 
Highness took tor an affront, was 
nothing but an etiquette of the 
Palace, which had been practised 
in the presence of all preceding 
princes, Plantagenets, Tudors, and 
biuart?. 
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Stnarts. — The practice, however, 
was discontinued, from that time, 
within the walls of St. James's, 
and no other part of the ceremony 
observed, than that of our Sove- 
reign’s washing the feet of the poor, 
on Maundy Tnursdav, in person. 

J. J. Brayfield. 

duties Street, March 9. 


Natural History, for 
Sportsmen. 


To the Editors of /^Sporting 
Magazine. 

OtSUEMIV, 

A S the two following Instances 
of the extraordinary perse- 
verance and courage of animals 
of the Weasel and Stoat kind, 
may contribute to the amusement 
of some of your Headers, and may 
also tend to shew' them why 
they frequently miss the Game, 
where they are confident it could 
not have been shot or netted, I 
shall be happy to see the publica- 
tion of them m your next Magazine. 
You may insert them in any shape 
you please; and I beg to assure 
you, that you may depend on their 
authenticity. 

Expect to send you, in a little 
time, the particulars of two days 
Racing, &c. &c. on the Hanaways, 
which is countenanced by hisGraee 
the Duke of Richmond, and which 
will happen in April. I have been 
so much employed lately, as to 
prevent me the pleasure of handing 
you any tiling ; but for the future, 
whatever occurs, 1 shall be happy 
to forward it, if 1 think it worth 
your notice. Your’s, &c. 

J.C. 

Chichester, March 6, 1801. 


A few weeks since, as Mr. Clarke, 
of Horndean, was going a few miles 
on foot, in the forest of Here, to 


visit a friend, lie observed a Hare 
come into the green road before 
him, which seemed to be listening, 
and looking back for something 
which pursued her. He stood still, 
and hearing no dog, was curious to 
discover the cause of her alarm ; 
when, to iiis great surprize, lie 
discovered the object of it to be a 
small yellow-red and while Stoat, 
which hunted her fiiotsteps with the 
utmost precision. He, wishing to 
know if so diminutive an animal 
could have a chance of coping with 
the great speed of the Hare, re- 
treated to a holm- bush hard by, 
where he was an attentive observer 
of this silent hunt for nearly two 
hours, during which he is certain to 
have seen both Hare and Stoat at 
least forty limes. They were fre- 
quentlygone lor five or ten minutes; 
but the Hare, still unwilling to 
leave the place where she was 
found, came round again, and her 
little pursuer sometimes, dose at 
her heels. Toward the end of this 
remarkable chase, which became 
uncommonly interesting, the Hare 
took advantage of the thickest co- 
vert the place afforded, and made 
use of all her cunning and strength 
to escape, but without effect ; tiil 
at length, wearied out by the per- 
severance of the Stoat, Mr. C. 
heard her cry for some time. At 
last, the cries coming from one 
point, he concluded she was be- 
come tile victim of tiie chase ; on 
which he went to the spot, where 
lie found the Hare quite dead, and 
the Stoat so intently fastened on 
her neck, as not to perceive his 
approach. The Stoat, in its turn, 
now foil a victim to Mr.C.’s stick; 
after which he proceeded, with 
both Hare and Stoat, to the house 
of his friend. 


Mr. K. C. of Hunslon, looking 
over his ground, he observed a large 
brown Hawk to pounce a Black- 
bird, 
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bird, and fly with him into a hedge. 
iVlr. C. who vvas about an hundred 
yards distant, immediately ran to 
the spot, where he ibund the Hawk 
had already become the prey of a 
Stoat, which had seized him by the 
shoulders, and was at that moment 
shaking him with the utmost vio- 
lence ; but, being disturbed by 
Mr. C.'s appearance, the Stoat 
made off. — Mr C. has affixed the 
Hawk and Blackbird at the end of 
his barn, as a memento of the cir- 
cumstance. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Coursing. 


FLIXTON WOLDS, 

T HE extremely bad weather 
having delayed this Meeting 
for nearly a fortnight, the Cup was 
not run for till Tuesday, March 3. 
— T wenty of the best G reyhounds, 
that money or interest could pro- 
cure, were entered for it; which, 
being divided into five classes of 
four dogs each, were started ac- 
cording to ballot. The five win- 
ning dogs, after five most severe 
courses, were declared to be as 
follow : 

Majur Topham’s blaik dog Snowdrop, a 
sun of Snowball. 

Mr. Best’s hlick filch To* rg Snowball, a 
daughter of ditto. 

Mr. Han’s blue bitch Delia, (winner of the 
last Flixton cup) a daughter of ditce. 
Mr. Dade’s black and white bitch, Eagle. 
Mr. Darley’s Lrmdled an J white bitch, 
Dent. 

On the above five dogs being 
started for the cup, Mr. Darley’s 
bitch was the lavourite, both from 
the extreme speed she discovered, 
and from her having had a much less 
severe course than the others. — If 
any doubt could have been enter- 
tained of the immense superiority 
Vol. XVII.— No. 102. 


of the Flixton hares, it would have 
been made certain on this occasion, 
as, belore five of the best dogs that 
England, perhaps, ever produced, 
the hare ran above three miles and 
a half! 

The fryer then declared them as 
below’ : 

Mr. Dade's Eagle t (winner of the cup) 

Major r«phan> a t 

Mr. Best - 3 

Mr. Darley - 4 

Mr. Hart - 3 

Mr. Dade’s bitch vvas so over* 
come when she killed the hare, that 
shfe lay for many minutes to all 
appearance dead, and vvas, with 
great difficulty, so far recovered as 
to be carried off the field alive. 

The numbers on the ground 
were not so great as at the last 
Meeting, and much more orderly 
and regulated ; so that every course 
was well seen, and none of the 
horsemen crossed on the dogs. On 
the whole, it was allowed to have 
been a day of the best sport ever 
seen in the country ; and it was 
observed, that there had been more 
great matches of Greyhounds this 
year than ever had been known . 

Mr. Waters worth was the win- 
ner of the cup at Market Weigh- 
ton ; and two or three of the best * 
dogs of that country were brought 
to Flixton. 


FOX AND HARE HUNTING. 

A T the beginning of this month. 
Major Wilson’s fox - hounds 
were hunting the country in Cam* 
bridgeshire, formerly licensed by 
Mr. Fanton. Their head-quarter* 
were at Linton, where they had 
very excellent sport. — The hounds, 
which are said to be the handsomest 
in the kingdom, have proved them- 
selves entitled to equal credit lor 
their excellence. 

The Sporting Gentlemen at Bel- 
voir Castle sprung abundance of 
O 0 game 
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game in that neighbourhood, and 
the chase has been attended by 
some serio-comic events. 

On Tuesday, March 3, a bag- 
fox was turned out before the 
Brighton hounds, on the Downs, 
near the Race- Course, which af- 
forded a most excellent chase, be- 
ing killed in an osier-plat near 
Lewes. 

On Wednesday the 4th, a bag- 
fox, saved by the Brighton Hunt, 
and reserved for a future day’s 
sport, was again turned out, and • 
killed, after a chase of about fitly 
minutes. 

On Friday the 6th, another fox 
was turned out belbre the same 
hounds, and, after a chase of some 
hours, Reynard was taken alive, 
and reserved for a future day’s 
sport. 

The Prince’s harriers, on the 
same day, hunted a hare so gal- 
lantly to the edge of Lewes river, 
near Landjxtrt, that poor Puss, to 
escape them, found herself com- 
elled to cross the water ; but, 
eing followed by the Huntsman, 
and some others of the field, she 
at last fell a victim to her keen 
pursuers. 

The same day the Bropkside 
hounds killed a leash of hares, and 
ran a fourth so hard that she was 
taken up alive, and is now in 
keeping for the diversion of pe 
destrian hunters, before whom she 
is shortly to be turned out on the 
Downs. 


New Game-Laws at the 
Cape op Gooi> Hope. 

proclamation. 

By his Excellency the Governor. 
'Vj' OTICE is hereby given, that, 
J- a notwithstanding the orders 
contained in the Proclamation of 
’the lath of July last, respecting 


Game, by which it is strictly pro- 
hibited and forbidden to take, kill, 
or destroy, any Hares, Deer, or 
Antelopes, between the 1st of Sep- 
tember and the 1st of January, his 
Excellency the Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief is graciously 
pleased to grant permission to the 
Farmers residing in the districts of 
Roggcvcid and Bokkeveld, to pro- 
tect their corn and pastures from 
the damages they may otherwise 
sustain from the vast herds of Spring 
Bocks and other Deer, that, owing 
to the drought which has prevailed 
in those parts, have been Ibiced to 
seek for ibod in the cultivated lands 
of the colony: they are therefore 
hereby permitted, for this season 
only, to shoot, kill, and destroy, 
the said Spring Bocks, whenever 
they either have sustained, or are 
likely to sustain, any damage from 
fhe same. 

Leave is likewise hereby given, 
to the Farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of Saldunha Bay, and in that 
part of Swartzland adjoining to it, 
to take, kill, or destioy, any 
Harttbeests that may be found in 
their corn ; but not to hunt the 
same for their diversion, until the 
time fixed by the proclamation be- 
fore alluded to. 

In consequence of the vast num- 
bers of Wild Peacocks which have 
unexpectedly made their appear- 
ance in the colony this year, (which 
was otherwise ordered to hat e been 
a jubilee one, in which none were 
to have been killed) it is now to be 
considered as an open one ; and 
leave is hereby given, as soon as 
the season commences, to shoot the 
same, as well as other game. 

Bj command of his Excellency 
the. Governor and Commander 
in Chief 

(Signed) A. Barnao, 

Secretary. 

Castle- uf Good Hope, 

6lh N ov. j 8 jo. 

Diamok» 
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Diamond cut Diamond; 
Or, An Anecdote of the late Mr 
Muilman and Constantin Phillips. 

I N the early part of Mr. Muil- 
man’s life, he became ena- 
moured with Constantia Phillips ; 
and, finding he could not procure 
her as a mistress, resolved to ven- 
ture upon her as a wife. They 
were accordingly married ; but, as 
their dispositions were not exactly 
similar, they were not superlatively 
happy. 

“ Mr. Muilman,” said Constan- 
ts, after they had been married 
about three months, “ Mr. Mail- 
man, I believe you are heartily 
tired of me, and I am heartily tired 
of you; so, if you will settle five 
hundred pounds a year upon me lor 
life, I will put you in a way of dis- 
solving our marriage.” 

He eagerly embraced tins pro- 
posal, and gave her his bond for 
performance of the contract ; when 
she produced a certificate of her 
previous marriage witli a Pastrycook, 
who lived in Maiden-lane, Covent- 
Garden. This point being ascer- 
tained, Mr. Muilman retused to 
pay her the promised annuity ; and, 
to her sorrow, she found that there 
was a flaw in the drawing up the 
bond, which put it out of her 
power to compel him to pay it : 
she therefore told him, that, unless 
be entered into a new and legal 
engagement to pay it, she would 
take a step that would render her 
marriage with, him perfectly legal. 
1 — He laughed at her ; but slie per- 
formed- her promise, by bringing a 
certificate, and producing a regis- 
ter, by which it appeared that the 
Maiden-lane Pastrycook, previous 
to his marriage with her, had mar- 
ried another •woman, who was still 
alive. 

* This disconcerted the Merchant, 
who, however, got quit of her 


importunities, by giving her a con- 
siderable sum on condition of her 
going to Jamaica, where she set- 
tled as keeper of a coffee-house, 
and died soon after. 


A Modern Proteus j 
Or, An extraordinary Instance of the 
Flexibility of the Human Frame. 


J OSEPH CLARK, a well-made 
man, and rather Stout, exhi- 
bited, in the most natural manner, 
every species of deformity and dis- 
location to which the human form 
is liable. He frequently diverted 
himself with the Taylors, who 
came to measure him for clothes, 
by changing his posture, and ap- 
parently his. shape, when the clothes 
were brought home. 

He could dislocate the vertebrae 
of his back, and other parts of his 
body, and resume their proper form, 
at his pleasure. He once pre- 
sented himself in this situation, as 
a patient, before Moiins, a famous 
Surgeon, who, shocked at his ap- 
|iearancc, refused to attempt the 
cure. 

He often passed for a cripple, 
with persons who had but a lew 
minutes before been conversing 
with him. Upon these occasions, 
he would not only change the po- 
sition of his limbs, but alter his 
features and countenance. 

He could assume all the profes- 
sional, characteristic, and singular 
' faces, which he had observed at 
the Theatre, at the Quakers Meet- 
ing, or any other place of public 
resort. 

He was, by profession, a Posture 
Master, and died about the com- 
mencement of the reign of King 
William. 

Oo 2 SvrtR- 
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SuFERN ATVBAL Docs, ASSES, 
& c. in Britanny. 

The following are some of the oral and 
wrirten Traditions which arc current 
among the Bietagners : — 

A T the castle Roche Maurice. 

a dragon devours men and 
animals. King Brislonus pacifies 
him, by delivering to hini, every 
Sunda), one unfortunate victim, on 
whom the lot has fallen. 

The celebrated Saint Gueurie 
lakes his sijter’s eye from the sto- 
mach of a goose which had swal- 
lowed it, and replaces it in its 
socket, without its beauty or lustre 
being diminished. 

The necklace of Saint Sane 
strangles on the spot those who 
are guilty of perjury.. 

St. Vincent Ferrier, who is say- 
ing mass at Vannes, searches for 
his gloves and his parapleu in 
Rome, without his absence being 
observed. 

A wolf had devoured the ass of 
a poor man. St. Malo forces the 
glutton to perform the work of the 
animal which he had eaten. 

Jon Gaut Y Tan (John and his 
Fire) is a kind of daemon, who in 
the night carries five lighted can- 
dles on his five fingers, and whirls 
them about with great rapidity. 

The repeated cry of the cuckoo 
indicates the year ol marriage. 

They dip the shirts of children 
into certain wells. If the shirt 
sinks to the bottom, the child in- 
fallibly dies before the expiration 
of a year : if it swims, it is a sign 
that the child will live a long-time ; 
and the wet shirt is put on the poor 
creature, to preserve it from every 
kind of evil. 

In one place, a number of stories 
are told about a small staff, which 
is changed into a black dog, an 
eagle, or a lion : in another, they 
believe that eagles, by the com- 


mand of a genius, carry men up 
into the air. 

A sudden noise, three times re- 
peated, foretells an impending mis- 
fortune. The nocturnal howling of 
a dog is a certain lore-token of 
death. 

In the roaring of the distant 
main by night, and in the whistling 
of the wind, they hear the voice 
of drowned persons demanding a 
grave. 

Subterraneous treasures are 
guarded by giants, ghosts, and 
fairies : some of these hobgoblins 
are called Truss. 

The Trussenpculiet appears in the 
shape of a dog, a cow, or some 
other domestic animal, and per- 
forms all menial services. 

The blood freezes at hearing the 
dreadful tales about the car of 
Death, ( cariquel Ancou) which is 
covered with a winding-sheet, and 
drawn by skeletons. The rumbling 
of its wheels is heard when a per- 
son is on the point of dying. 

Under the castle of Morlaix 
there are a number of little man- 
nikins, not above a foot high, who 
from time to time dry a large quan- 
tity of gold in the sun. Whoever 
modestly approaches them, receives 
as much as he can hold in one hand ; 
but he who comes with a sack to 
fill it with gold, is ill-treated, and 
sent away empty-handed. 


Lioness at Paris. 

T HE Lioness in the National 
Menagerie having lately 
whelped three living cubs at her 
l full time, an opportunity has been 
afforded of observing several par- 
ticulars, relative to the propagation 
of this animal, with more accuracy 
than has been done hitherto. — 
Both the parent animals were taken 
by the Arabs, between Bonn and 
Constantine, 
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A Counterfeit Dragon.- 

Constantine, when only six months' 
old, and were believed to be of the 
same litter. They were brought 
into France by C- Felix, one of the 
keepers of the Menagerie. By his 
great attention to them, they are 
now in perfect health and vigour ; 
and the male is, perhaps, the linest 
of this kind in Europe. They are 
at present six years and a half old. 
The female has been pregnant once 
before, but being irritated in her 
den by some imprudent visitors, 
she -hurt herself, and miscarried. 
The icetus were then only two 
.months old, and were without hair. 
Fifteen days afterwards she became 
in heat, and received the male se- 
veral times. As the last time was 
the ‘23d of July, it is probable that 
the time of conception may be 
dated from this period, and this 
fixes the time of gestation at one 
hundred days, and not six months, 
as Button has mentioned from the 
authority of Fhiiostratus and 
Wredt. 

On the day of her delivery, the 
Lioness appeared languid, and 
dragged her iood within her den 
without tasting it. However, she 
made no kind of cry, nor appeared 
Jess mild to her keeper than usual. 
She dropped her first wnelp on the 
evening of the 9-10 November, at 
ten o’clock ; the secotrd, three quar- 
ters of an hour alter; and the third, 
two hours after midnight When 
first born, they were as big 4s full- 
grown cats (and not six or seven 
inches in length, as some have 
pretended) j their head, however, 
was larger in proportion. They 
differ much from full-grown lions : 
their skin is ol a red-brown, marked 
with blackish spots and bars; the 
tail is marked with black rings on a 
tawny ground : the males have no 
Wane ; their eyes were open from 
the first, and they walk dragging 
their legs : their cry is a loud mew- 
ing, like » cat when irritated, 


Game of Shuttlecock. 2S 9 

The mother takes the greatest care 
of them, carries them in her mouth 
when she wants to change their 
place, licks them constantly, and 
takes great care not to trample oa 
them when she is moving. 


A Counterfeit Dragon. 

M R. Jacob Bobart, former]/ 
Botany Professor, or keeper 
of the physic garden, at Oxford, 
found a dead rat, to which, bj 
altering Us head and tail, and dis- 
tending the skin on each side by 
sharp taper sticks, to resemble 
wings, he gave the appearance of 
thfe common picture of Dragons. — 
Having left it to dry hard, it was 
produced, ancf immediately pro- 
nounced by the learned to be a 
Dragon. An accurate description 
ot this phenomenon was sent by 
one of them to Dr. Magliabecchi, 
Librarian to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Several fine copies of 
verses were written in honour of so 
rare a production; till at length 
Mr. bobart owned the cheat. The 
Dragon was, however, deposited 
as a master-piece of art, in the 
M useum, or Anatomy School, where 
it remained many years. 


Singular Me-i rttOD of Play- 
ing at Shuttlecock in 
Cochin China. 

S EVEN or eight young men, 
standing in a circle, were en- 
gaged in a game of Shuttlecock. 

They did not employ the hand or 
arm any way in striking it; but, 
after taking a short race, and spring- 
ing from the floor, they met the 
descending shuttlecock with the 
sole of the foot, and drove it up 
again with force high into the air. 

It was thus kept up Some time, 
the players seldom missing their 
stroke, or failing to give it the in- 
tended direction. 

SWINDLING 
* » . 
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■ Swindling Females. 

T WO fashionable Females , who, 
lor upwards ot twelve months, 
lived in the most dashing style of , 
elegance, in the neighbourhood of 
Biackhealhjhave disappeared within 
lire last three weeks, leaving their 
several trades-people unpaid. One 
of the artful Fair Ones bears the 
appropriate name of Sharp ; her 
partner in dexterity is a Miss Robin- 
son. Their debts are supposed to 
amount to little short of Fifteen 
Thousand Pounds. All the arti- 
cles which they left upon the pre- 
mises have been sold by auction. 
Some of their gowns were of so 
rich and elegant a description, as to 
sell, at second-hand, for Thirty 
Pounds a -piece ; and the looking- 
glasses alone, which they obtained 
upeqj the c redit of their appearance, 
were worth upwards of Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds. They con- 
stantly rode about in a very fashion- 
able carriage, and lived in every 
respect in a most extravagant style. 
They originally kept a boarding- 
school on Blackhcath, but that con- 
cern not answering their dashing 
purposes, they invented a story of 
an immense Last India fortune, and 
thus succeeded in establishing, for a 
considerable time, an extraordinary 
system of deception. 

Alt that can be learnt respecting 
these Female Swindlers is, that 
the principal of them is a Miss Ro- 
be rtson. This impostor had a 

boarding-school, on Croome hill, 
two years, during which time she 
kept her carriage, ami represented 
herself as heiress to several large 
estates, particularly to that of an 
uncle in Scotland, on whose de- 
mise she should come into posses- 
sion of One Flundrcd Thousand 
Pounds, 

Under the impression of these 
high-sounding appearances, she as- 
sumed all the consequence attached 
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Females. 

to birth, fortune, and expectations; 
and, troin the manner of address, 
and the lofty stile which she as- 
sumed, the people in tire neighbour- 
hood of Blai kheath and Green- 
wich, really believed every thing 
she thought proper to advance. 

In May last, she sent to a Mr. 
Creasy, of Greenwich, a man of 
property, by trade a currier, wliom 
she inibrined, that her uncle, Alex- 
ander Stuart Robertson, of F’as- 
cally, was dead, and begged he 
w-ould accompany her to a respect- 
able attorney, in Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, to arrange matters 
preparatory to her taking posses- 
sion. Mr. Creasy complied, and 
went with her to the gentleman’s 
house in question; Miss R. in stat- 
ing the business to the attorney, de- 
sired he would make out a factory 
(the usual process for conveying 
Scotch property} lor Sixteen Hun- 
dred Poitnds a year, on the estate 
of her late uncle, Alexander Stuart 
Robertson, of Fascally, and a bond 
for F'ive Thousand Pounds, to be 
drawn on the agent who had the 
suporinicndance of the estate, and 
who she said had been appointed 
to receive her rents. A few days 
after this transaction, she again sent 
to Mr. Creasy, and knowing him to 
be a man of property, asked him to 
lend her Two Thousand Pounds, 
until the settlement of her affairs at 
F'ascally. Mr. Creasy not having 
the slightest suspicion of any part of 
what liad been advanced being un- 
true, readily complied, and likew-ise 
recommended her to ail the trades- 
people in the town. Desirous of 
an elegant house, she fixed upon a 
very handsome one in the Paragon, 
which was in an unfinished state : 
this house she purchased on credit: 
and, through the recommendation 
of Creasy, engaged bricklayers, 
carpenters, and painters, to finish 
the premises in the most expensive 
stile imaginable; and ordered Mr, 
Driv er, 
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Driver, the nurseryman, to spare 
no expence of planting the shrub- 
beries, and improving the pleasure 
grounds. 

While these improvements were 
going forward, Miss Robertson, 
set up three carriages, a coach, so- 
ciable, and post-chariot; and, while 
the house and grounds were finish- 
ing, she, and her sister, Miss Sharp, 
(wlio lived with her) continued at 
Croome-hill, i'rom whence they 
made frequent excursions to Lon- 
don. 

The latter end of June, t’.iey set 
off lor Brighton, where they figured 
away with four horses and outriders. 
The horses they had on job from a 
stable-keeper at Greenwich, and 
the carriages from different coach- 
makers in London. 

On their return in August last, 
M iss Robertson went to Hatchett’s, 
and desired him to make her an ele- 
gant chariot, with silver mouldings, 
and raised coronets of the same. 
Mr. Hatchett treated his customer 
with much respect, and hastened to 
complete the order by the time pro- 
mised, the Queen’s Birth-day, her 
cousin, Mr. Secretary Dundas, in- 
tending, on that day, to introduce 
her at Court. 

About this time, the house was 
finished, but not furnished: having 
heard that Mr. Oakley, in Bond- 
street, was remarkable for the ele- 
gance of his ware rooms, she ap- 
plied to him, through the medium 
of a man of respectability, at 
Blackheath, and, from the repre- 
sentations made to Mr. Oakley, he 
agreed to furnish the house for Four 
Thousand Pounds. Things then 
went on in a flourishing way; the 
drawing rooms were painted in wa- 
tercolours by one of the first artists 
in the kingdom; the walls in land- 
scape, and the cieling composed of 
clouds, and appropriate devices. 
The looking glasses to the floor 
were in burnished gold frames. 
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richly carved, with statuary marble 
slabs, and or-molu ornaments. 
These six mirrors came to Eleven 
Hundred Pounds. On the marble 
slabs in the principal drawing-rooia 
were placed a pair of Egyptian 
candelabras, the price of which 
was Two Hundred Guineas; the 
princi pal bed Five H undred Pounds, 
and every other article equally mag- 
nificent. 

During the three months that the 
furnishing of the house was going 
forward, Mr. Oakley had frequent 
conferences with his employer, Mis* 
Robertson, when slie frequently 
mentioned that she had great ex- 
pectations from rich relations in In- 
dia, and was continually receiving ' 
presents of great value. Among ’ 
the number lately arrived, was a 
marble chimney-piece, then lying 
at the India House, worth, in that 
country, Eleven Hundred Founds, 
and added, that it was her inten- 
tion to build a room on purpose to 
erect it in, adapted for balls or mu- 
sic. Mr. Oakley, not being per- 
fectly satisfied with appearances, 
requested, w hen half the order had 
been completed, the sum of One 
Thousand Pounds. Miss Robert- 
son felt herself hurt, and said, if he 
had any doubts of his having hi* 
money, when her affairs were set- 
tled at Fascally, he might apply to 
her sister. Lady Paget, or to her 
cousin, the Bishop of London.— 

“ If you have any further doubt* 
(added Miss Robertson), apply to 
Sir Richard Hill, who has known 
me from infancy, Sir Edward Law 
(the present Attorney General) 
can speak to my respectability.”— 
Prom theso bold assertions, Mr. 
Oakley proceeded with the order, 
but when nearly completed ha 
judged it proper to wait upon the 
Bishop of London, and Sir Richard 
Hill; both those gentlemen said 
they had no farther knowledge oi a 
Miss Robertson, than by a card, 

winch 
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which a person of that name had 
been in the habit of leaving at the 
l louses of persons of distinction. 

Upon this discovery, in February 
Fast, Mr. Oakley took out a writ, 
and with proper officers, his own 
men, and several carts, went down 
to Blackheath, and laid in wait 
till nine o’clock (being informed 
that Miss Robertson dined out), 
when the carriage came home, but 
no Miss Robertson. From this cir- 
cumstance it appeared that she had 
received intimation of what was 
going torw'ard, and would not re- 
turn. Mr. Oakley, finding he 
could not take the body, contrived 
to get into the house, and let in 
his men, who disrobed the mansion 
of its furniture by six o’clock the 
next morning, having worked hard 
alt night. At nine o’clock in the 
morning came in an execution, un- 
der virtue of which, the remaining 
part of the property was sold by 
auction on the premises. 

No discovery has yet been made 
as to tlie place of residence of this 
swindler. Mr. Pearse, haberdasher, 
bf St. Paul’s Church-yard, met her 
<)u Saturday, the 1 Hh distant, in 
Bishopsgate street,dressed in man’s 
clothes and boots, with Miss Sharp 
leaning on her arm. — The following 
persons have been defrauded to a 
large amount : — At Greenwich, (lie 
Carpenter, of Fourteen Hundred 
Pounds — the Bricklayer, of Nine 
Hundred Pounds — the Painter and 
Glazier, of Sever. Hundred Pounds 
— the Stable-keeper, who lent the 
horses, of Three Hundred Pounds. 
— The Nursery mail, for lawns and 
pleasure-grounds, of Four Hundred 
Pounds. — Mr. Clatk, of Fleet- 
street, silversmith, a superb side- 
board of plate. — Messrs. Ord and 
Morris, and Mr. Pearse, of St. 
Paul's Church yard, are among the 
number defrauded.— A Milliner, in 
Bond-street, for dresses and laces, 
ot T wo Hundred and Sixty Pounds. 


Shooting. 

This female Proteus pretended to 
great sanctity in religion, with a de- 
votee, and attended several Presby- 
terian and other meetings, whe.e 
she worked upon the Christian bow- 
els of the compassionate and liberal, 
by borrowing money in the way of 
loan, representing herself as a per- 
son of family in distressed circum- 
stances. In person she is plain, 
much marked by the small-pox, 
about five feet two inches in height, 
insinuating in her manners, and 
speaks in an elevated lone of voice. 


Pigeon Shooting. 

D etailed account of what 

has been called in the news- 
papers, the famous Match of Pigeon 
Shooting, at Wrotham, on the 3th 

of M arch, 130!, by Barton, 

Esq. and Myers, on the one 

side, and the Hon. W. Coventry, 

and Robinson, the cricketer, 

on the other, for the sura of One 
Thousand Guineas. Each person 
had twelve shots, and the birds were 
liberated from him at the distance 
of eighteen yards only. 

MYERS’S SHOTS. 

1st shot. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

‘2d do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground dead. 

3d do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

•1th do. — Did. neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

3th do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

6tii do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

7th do.-— ^J)icl neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

8th do. — Did not kill, but slightly 
wounded the bird. 

9th do. — Brought the bird to the 
i ground by pinioning it. 

1 ’ 10th do. 
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10th shot. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

11th do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound tiie bird. 

12th do. — Brought the bird to 
the ground by pinioning it. 

Total killed by Myers, agreea- 
ble to the rules, is six birds. 

— — BARTON, ESQ.’S SHOTS. 

1st shot — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

2d do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

3d do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

4th do. — Did not bring the bird 
to the ground, but slightly wounded 
it. 

5th do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it, 

Gth do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

7th. do. —Brought the bird to | 
the ground dead. 

8th do.— Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

9th do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

10th do. — Did not bring the bird 
to the ground, but slightly wounded 
it. 

1 1th do. — Did not bring the bird 
to the ground, but slightly wounded 
it. 

12th do. — Did not bring the bird 
to the ground, but slightly wounded 
it. 

' Total killed by Barton, Esq. 

is six birds. 

robinson’s shots. 

1st shot. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

2d do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

3d do.— Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

4-tii do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

5lh do.- Brought the bird to the 
ground dead. 
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6th shot. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

7th do. — Did not kill, but slightly 
wounded the bird. 

8 th do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground dead. 

9th do. — Did not kill the bird, 
but wounded it so as to cause it to 
fall to the ground, soon after which 
it rose again and flew away. 

10th do. — Did not kill, but slight- 
ly wounded the bird. 

11th do. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

12th do. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead 

Total killed by Robinson, agree- 
able to the rules, is seven birds. 

hon. w. Coventry’s shots. 

1st shot. — Did neither kill, nor 
wound the bird. 

2d do. — Did neither kill, nor 
wound the bird. 

3d do. Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

4th do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

5th do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

6th do. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

7th do. — Did not kill, but only 
slightly wounded the bird. 

8th do. — Did not kill, but only 
slightly wounded the bird. 

9th do. — Brought the bird to the 
ground by pinioning it. 

iOth uo. — Did neither kill nor 
wound the bird. 

1 1th do. — Did not kill, butslightly 
wounded the bird. 

12th do. — Brought the bird to 
the ground dead. 

Total killed by the Hon. W. 
Coventry, is three birds. 

The abstracted account of the 
number of birds killed by each party 
wiil be as under: 

Myers, 6; — Barton, 6; 

— Total, 12. 

Robinson, 7; Hon. W. Co- 
ventry, 3 ; — Total 10. 

P p The 
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The difference wiil be two in fa- 
vour of ■ - - Barton, Esq. and 

Myers. 


Sporting Advertisement 
F rom .in Edinburgh Paper. 

TO SPORTSMEN. 

LENDYE Shooting Quarters 
to be Let from Whitsunday 
first, for such a period as may be 
agreed on. The house consisting of 
four rooms and a kitchen, is new, 
substantially built, and neatly fitted 
up j stands nearly in die centre of 
a meadow, surrounded on one side 
by a bank covered with wood, and 
on the other by the W ater of Dye, 
which passes along the margin of 
the meadow, in a course nearly se- 
micircular aljpost touching thehousc, 
at the.point, where it runs through 
the arch of Bridge of Dye, and 
having its banks fringed with birch- 
es, the whole lying near the base, 
and having the high-featured moun- 
tain ot'Clock-na-Baine in full view: 
foiming, altogether, something not 
a little picturesque; situated almost 
in the middle ot that district of the 
G rumpion Mountainsabout twenty- 
five miles from Aberdeen, but not 
exceeding twenty from either of die 
market towns of Montrose or Bre- 
chin, and only five or six from a post 
office at Branchory. The military 
road to the North, over the Cairn 
o! Mount, passes very near die 
house. — Within less than a mile of 
the quarters, in each of three dif- 
ferent directions, commences an 
exclusive privilege of grouse shoot- 
ing, extending all around for many 
nuiej, and such as to afford, even 
to a middling shot, opportunity of 
bailing trom ten to twenty brace 
a-day 

The water of Dye affords excel- 
lent trout fishing : on the Teugh, 
about three miles distant, grilsing in 
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July, August, and September; and 
a little tarther on the river Dct, 
what is reckoned among the beit 
stations in Scotland for killing sal- 
" mon with the rod. The proprie- 
tor’s exclusive property extends, 
including the forestry of Blackhail, 
over a surface of from nine to 
ten miles square, comprehending 
the whole course of the water ot 
Dye, nearly that of the Teugb, 
and above six miles of the south 
bank of the river Dee, all conter- 
minous. 

To a gentleman sportsman will 
be made oyer, not only the exclu- 
sive right of shooting and fishing on 
the whole property, and of hunt- 
ing and killing deer and roe in the 
forest of Blackhail, but also of pro- 
tecting the game of all kinds, with 
the exception of a very few privi- 
leged friends of the proprietor's, 
whose society in spotting, and aid 
in protecting, will be ibund equally 
pleasant and useful, &c. &c. 


A Boisterous Sportsman. 

To the Editors of the Sportinc 
Magazine. 

CENUIMEK, 

O F all the various characters 
delineated in your entertain- 
ing Miscellany, none, I believe, 
for extravagance, can equal the fol- 
lowing, I mean the latter of the 
two. The first I choose to call So- 
phronius, for his prudence ; the se- 
cond, or my principal hero, I call 
Orson, for his ruder manners. I 
roust own I had devoted a day to 
quiet enjoyment ; and therefore 
you will guess what ray feelings 
must have been, not being acquaint- 
ed. with Orson before, after having 
met with Sophronius, a man the 
most congenial to my own cast, of 
any that 1 knqw. But now to uiy 
narrative. 
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v I could not have wished for a 
better opportunity than i have had 
j Lately, of seeing liow differently 
r two people, of pretty equal fortunes, 
contrive to make use of them.— I 
~ dined at Richmond, with the cele- 
B brated Sophronius, a man of good 
sense, affability, and good-nature, 
every thing about him, his house, 
his garden, and furniture, all con- 
structed in the most elegant and re- 
fined taste, gave me a secret plea- 
sure, which the bare appearance 
of wealth and grandeur can never 
bestow : there is nothing superflu- 
ous in his whole system of domestic 
economy, and yet not a jot wanting 
of real magnificence; his business 
is the enjoyment of life, and his 
pleasures the means of that enjoy- 
ment, none of which are inconsist- 
ent with reason, humanity, and be- 
“ nevolence. His knowledge of man- 
' kind makes him seldom misapply 
'' his favours, and his studies are 
- sweetened with the pleasures of 
having discovered how to be more 
useful to others. — His intimate ac- 
quaintances are select, and his dis- 
tant ones universal. — He makes no 
man his confident, nor lays himself 
under obligations to any, lest he 
should be angry with them lor de- 
1 ceiving him, as he is not willing to 
1 forfeit a friend, because subject to 
ilite failings of human nature ; and 
< has too much spirit to let an injury 
; pass unresented. Thus lives bo- 
1 phronius, master of himself and his 
1 fortune, deserving well of all ; and, 
in return, meeting with no enemies 
l but such as envy to his superior me- 
rit, or an hatred to virtue itself 
! raises him. 

Orson, with whom I supped, is 
1 strangely reversed to this my host 
at noon. — I had no sooner alighted 
1 from my horse, at his gate, and 
was walking up the tcra to the door, 
but, coming behind me, he saluted 
me with the most violent slap on 
the back, seizing instantly hold of 


my hand, and shaking my arm as if 
he intended to separate it tiom my 
body. He had. it seems, been loung- 
ing, if I niay use the expression, 
round about his house and garden 
walls, as if he had entertained some 
felonious intent of breaking in at 
night, and was looking out before- 
hand for a convenient place to ex- 
ecute his design: His observations, 
however, were disturbed by my ar- 
rival, and he immediately ran to re- 
ceive his visitor. ' We went into a 
parlour — the servants were sum- 
moned with great clamour— in an 
instant the table was covered with 
glasses and bottles, and I was com- 
manded to drink. — I obeyed, and 
after having been asked Ibr news, 
and returning the common answer, 
there is none stirring, we fell into 
discourse upon indifferent subjects; 
in which, happening to ask iny 
Iriend how he diverted himself, or 
spent his time in the country, he 
began to give me a detail of his ex- 
ercises ; at most of which, I expres- * 
sing some dislike, he told me, he 
was sure my disapprobation could 
proceed from nothing but my igno- 
rance of them, and, therefore, he 
insisted upon my taking a smack , as 
he called it, ol one or two of them. 

I would gladly have been excused, 
but that availed little — he had said 
1 should, and so 1 should. ' 

Orson’s tavouritc sport, it seems, 
was ringing, which 1 was first t» 
see ; he, therefore, dispatched a 
servant to Tom Spade the sexton, 
bidding him order Dick Skittle, 

Tom Ding. Will Clapper, and 
Harry JLc-llinettle, to meet him at 
the Church, to join in a peal with 
him ; telling me, at the same time, 
they were five as clever fellows as 
ever pulled a rope ; and, together 
with himself, could tip you a bob- 
major as clean as any fellows in 
England. — The coach was next or- 
dered out, and we drove away for 
the belfry ; where Dick, Will, Har- 
P p 2 ry. 
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• ry, and the two Toms, were al- 
ready assembled over a gallon, 
which, it seems, was their allowance 
for attending his honour. 

They all stripped immediately, 
and to work they went: his honour, 
out of a bravado, because I was 
witness of it, taking on himself 
alone the management of the tenor 
or largest bell. After being stunned 
with the most confused and hide- 
ous noise I had ever heard, lor about 
an hour, they gave over, and we 
returned home. Orson all the way 
endeavourjng to give me, but in 
vain, a good opinion of this manner 
of diversion, and telling me, he 
had made the Parish a present of 
those Bells, chiefly lor his own 
amusement. Not omitting, at the 
same time, to mention the necessity 
and the use of bells to parishes in 
general. 

We had not sat down above five 
minutes before a servant entered 
with word, that Mr. Rubbadub, of 
Barbican, had brought home his 
honour’s drum. Jt was ordered to 
be sent in; and, notwithstanding I 
told him several times, 1 had an ut- 
ter aversion to such kind of musick, 
he persisted in making trials of its 
goodness, beating the “ Grena- 
dier’s March.” “ Drunk or sober 
go to Bed Tom,” “ Round-about 
Cuckolds,” and several other ele- 
gant pieces of the same stamp. 

After this, protesting the drum 
had a good sound, he laid it down, 
and began to inform me of the pro- 
ficiency he had made in drum- 
musick, assuring me he could make 
it speak as plain as a Christian ; 
and that I should attend him to his 
summer-house, in the garden, look- 
ing on to the Thames, where I 
might hear it. 

We presently went thither, where 
I had a fresh instance of the im- 
provement of my friend’s taste; 
lor, since I had been there, he had 
got this little saloon painted, in the 
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imitation of the gayest-coloured 
marble all over, wainscot, window- 
shutters, and even the ceiling not 
excepted. This he much boasted 
ot, asking me if I thought there 
was such another room in England, 
to which 1 replied, I really believe 
not ; an answer that gave him a 
great deal of satisfaction, as he 
thought it a mark of distinguishing 
approbation. 

Here he new braced the drum, 
and alter many significant dubs, 
first with one end ot the sticks, and 
then the other, he gave a flourish, 
and asked me if I knew what it 
said.— 1 protested I did not, as was 
really the case ; at which, with 
evident tokens of surprize, he cried, 
No ! I icon tier at that — -you are thick 
of hearing sure! — I told him no, I 
was not quite so happy at that in- 
stant. He looked at me as if he 
did not understand what I had said ; 
then crying, now, gave another flou- 
rish, and asked me, if 1 did not 
hear it say, King George the Second . — 
I still maintained my inability of 
comprehending it so; which some- 
what disgusting him, I began to ac- 
quiesce in the probability of the 
resemblance of its sounds, which, 
however, 1 denied were to be dis- 
tinguished articulately. He re- 
peated the word, articulately, and, 
with a loud laugh, asked me, if 1 
expected the drum to talk gram- 
mar ; upon which, giving another 
flourish, he swore it spoke as plain 
and as sensibly as he could himself, 
in which J did not think proper to 
contradict him. 

The drum was now laid aside, 
and we amused ourselves in looking 
across the Thames, over the beauti- 
ful prospects 011 the opposite shore, 
where a fisherman having placed 
himself by the side of tne river, 
took a pipe and tabor out of his 
pocket, and began a very sprightly 
air. My friend, Orson, was at this 
highly displeased, and immediately 
hallooed 
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hallooed out and bid him be quiet 
with his tooting. — The fisherman 
did not hear w hat he said, or would 
not regard him, and therefore played 
on; upon which, calling out lor two 
of his servants, he ordered them to 
launch the punt into the river, and 
he himself would go over and 
make him quiet. The fellows 
obeyed the orders, but gave notice 
to the piper, by some means or 
other, to desist ; so that before we 
were hall over the river he put up 
his musitk and walked away; at 
which my friend’s choler in some 
degree abated ; and he observed it 
was very well tor the fellow, that 
he went away before he came up 
to him, or else he would have (aught 
him to pipe with a devil to him. 
.All this while Orson was pushing a 
flat-bottomed boat upon the w ater, 
by means of a Jong pole which 
reached io the bottom of the i iver, 
while his servants, among other 
people, were staring at us from the 
Banks. Har ing now no business 
across, he put his pole into the boat, 
which Setting float along the stream, 
be sat himself down, and pulled a 
black shaggy dog, of the bear kind, 
that was swimming after us, inlo 
the boat ; who, as soon as Over lie 
found a resting place lor his feet, 
began to shake himself, and be- 
sprinkled us all over; tor which 
breach of ill manners, Shock was 
thrown again into the river, and 
made to dive lor pebbles ; at which 
kind of business be w as very inge 
mous ; when, upon testifying my 
satisfaction of his perlormances, 
Orson, without delay, called to his 
men to throw' in the speckled duck, 
and to turn loose Diver and Dash 
alter her. — Hereupon followed an 
elegant scene of duck-hunting, to 
the infinite satisfaction of my friend, 
who kept us still upon the river, va- , 
rying our situation, with wonderful 
case, tor the more commodious 
prospect of the game. Aliev the 
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duck was pretty well tired, Orson 
ordered her up; and we Adjourned 
to the. house, followed by all the 
company of dogs, who, with much 
ado, I prevailed on him not to per- 
mit in company any longer. 

I staid to sup w ith him, and it 
being a fine evening, rode home to 
bed, not a little admiring the con- 
trast of the two chatacters I had 
visited. 


Death op a Sportsman. 

O N Saturday, Feb. 28, died, iq 
the 25th year of his age, Air. 
John Lamb, late a very considerable 
farmer, at Geytonthorpe, in Nor- 
folk. 

The circumstances incidental lo 
the death o! this muc h respected and 
lamented young man, are peculi- 
arly.. and almost beyond precedent, 
poignant and afflicting. — On Fri- 
day, the 20lh nil. he went out to 
course in Geytonthorpe Fields, in 1 
company with his neighbour Air. 
Kendall, jun. whose humane offi- 
ces towards, and deep concern ior 
the melancholy late of his friend, 
arc pointed testimonies ol his sen- 
sibility and goodness of heart. In 
the heat of the chase, Mr. Lamb’s 
mare plunged her off lore foot into a 
sand-gall, and instantly fell with 
such aggregated violence and im- 
pel uosity, as to be (breed lourteen 
yards on her knees before her un- 
fortunate rider came to the giound, 
when the animal doubled upon him 
and crushed him in a manner too 
horrible lor description ! In ij,i s 
dreadful stale he languished nine 
days, when it pleased God to call 
hnn to u another and a better 
world j” 

The person whose painful office 
it is to record this talc of woe, had 
long been on terms of lriendsiiipand 
intimacy with the deceased; and, 
conscious of his innate w orth, and 
exemplary 
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exemplary conduct, feels himself 
assured that there is no one who 
truly knew him, but must ever re- 
tain the most affectionate respect 
lor his memory, and sometimes 
shed a friendly tear of regret at 
the recollection of his premature 
slid melancholy fate ! 


Festival of the Carnival 
at Paris. 

Our Readers know that the ptestnt is the 
time of the Carnival at Paris : dances, 
illuminations, masquerades, jtaux d is- 
frit, plays, operas, -vaudevilles, fee.— 
The present Carnival has been rendered 
mote'gay than usual, by the peace with 
Austria, the intelligence of which at- 1 
rived just at the commencement of it. 

“ "C'OR ten years,’’ says one of 
V the l^arts Journalists, “ the 
Carnival had lost its powerful do- 
minion. Revolutions and Gaiety 
seldom go hand-in-hand ; but the 
Revolution is at an end, and Gaiety 
again makes her appearance. N e- 
ver did the Rue Honor e afford so 
animated a spectacle of what is 
called Masquerade : the balls were 
riumerous and brilliant, and no 
event heppened to disturb the joy 
of the people. At the beginning, 
however, oi the Carnival, Des- 
hayes got a terrible sprain in danc- 
ing, in the ballet of the Noces tie 
Gomache : he is now much better. 
N ever was there a greater affluence 
seen than at the Opera. The last 
masked ball was as numerously 
attended as the famous ball last 
year, the first that had taken place 
tor some years. If a stranger were 
to enter Paris now, for the fiist. 
time, he would think that all the 
inhabitants had nothing to do but 
rire, chanter , boire, et s' amuses." 

Some lively and pleasant adven- 
tures have taken place at the Car- 
nival : — Many of the officers re- 
turned from the army to Paris 
during the Carnival, and were 


resolved to try the affections of 
their mistresses. The following 
event actually occurred at a cele- 
brated house near the Rue Honore ; 
— A young officer had formed the 
determination of trying the conr 
stancy and the affections of his 
mistress. The lady, by some 
means or another, became ac- 
quainted with his determination, 
and resolved to punish him for his 
injurious doubts. The lover ap- 
peared in masquerade, with a letter 
from himself, in which he informs 
her, that lie lias found a fairer and 
a dearer mistress in Italy, and 
takes his leave of her for ever. 
Hu expected that this news would 
have affected the lady : no such 
thing — she smiled, said it was a 
strange coincidence, declared that 
her affections had also undergone a 
change, and presented him a letter 
lor her former lover, announcing 
the intelligence. The officer im- 
mediately threw off his disguise, to 
upbraid her with perfidy. The lair 
one laughed — the lover stormed-— 
fill at length an explanation took 
place, in which he found out that 
Iris mistress had adopted this expe- 
dient only to punish him. 

This adventure has been made 
the subject of a song, and the offi- 
cer lias not escaped without some 
pretty severe jokes, upon having 
the tables so turned upon him. 

X11 addition to this slight sketch, we beg 
leave to present our Readers with the 
following more elaborate and circum- 
stantial account of these holidays ; not 
taken from books, but from a Gentle- 
man who was an eye-witness to what 
he relates — Our Readers, however, 
should recollect, that it is a Country 
Carnival here described ; and it may 
therefore differ as much from the refine- 
ments of Paris, as the humours of our 
morrice dancers, or those of a country 
fail, in comparison, with a ball at St, 
James’s. 

“ Carnival begins in France 
and Flanders the week beiore 

Lent ; 
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Lent; but Dimanclic gras , Lends, 
and Mardi , as they are called by 
the French, (which signify, in Eng- 
lish, fat Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday) are the days peculiarly 
consecrated to the celebration of 
this festival : upon other days, it is 
only celebrated iq private tinnilies, 
by way of recreation and amuse- 
ment, those principal days being 
for the populace, and such as 
choose to be seen in public. 

*' The Carnival, or Carnaval, is 
a scene of mirth and rejoicing, 
observ ed with great ceremony bv 
the Italians, particularly at Venice. 
At the last mentioned city, it is so 
pompous and fine a sight, that 
strangers of the first quality flock 
thither to see it from all parts of 
Europe. It was not my good for- 
tune ever to see this ceremony 
celebrated at Venice : 

4t Non cuivis homiui contingit adire 
Coriuthum. Hor. 

4 ‘ But, if I may be allowed to 
form an idea of it from what I have 
seen in this country, it is a sight 
which, to use an expression of 
Shakespeare, ‘ beggars all descrip- 
* tion.’ Carnival time, in these 
countries, commences from Twelfth 
Day, and continues till Lent. It 
is a time when ail people indulge 
their genius, and give their souls a 
loose to joy and merriment. It is 
a season which, to use the expres- 
sion of one of the English poets, 
4 seems to be marked for triumphs 
4 and rejoicing;’ and at this time 
the maxim of Horace, Dulcc est 
deciperc in loco, seems to be adopted 
by people of all ranks ; for, upon 
this occasion, none choose to be 
grave, or too severely wise. T reats, 
balls, operas, concerts of music, 
intrigues, marriages, &c. are chiefly 
celebrated in Carnival time, so 
that we may not improperly apply 
to it the expression of Mr. Rowe: 

11 Happy lovers ever k**ep ir sacred, 

11 Chuse It to blrss their joys, and 
ciown their Wishes/* 


44 The word is formed of the 
Italian carnavale , which, according 
to the opinion of M. du Lange, is 
derived from carn-a-val, which 
etymology denotes that the flesh 
then goes to pot, to make amends 
for the season of abstinence en- 
suing : he observes accordingly, 
that, in the corrupt Latin, it was 
called Carnelevamen , and Carnispri- 
, oium ; aud the Spaniards at this day 
denominate it Carnes soltcndas, which 
implies that meat is then to be 
taken. , 

“ There is not one circumstance 
relating to the Carnival, which 
renders it more arousing, than that 
of the various disguises worn upon 
this occasion. A Carnival may be 
properly considered as a general 
masquerade ot the whole species, 
and a city where it is celebrated 
has some sort of resemblance to a 
theatre, where every individual 
acts his peculiar part, and assumes 
a habit suited. Such a variety of 
different disguises and personages 
does a Carnival afford, that, when 
I saw it, I was tempted to ex*' 
claim, with Shakespeare, 

(t AH the world's a stage* 
fi And all the men and women mere 
players/' 

44 Notwithstanding all the boasts 
of antiquity concerning the Olym- 
pic games, the Pythian games, the 
Floralia, and many more, 1 do not 
apprehend that any of them sur- 
passed a modern Carnival. 

* 4 In the convents, monasteries, 
Src. but particularly in the former, 
they will not suffer any boarder, 
or any person under the roof with 
them, to put on any mask ; as they 
look upon it as a heinous sin, and 
consider all such disguising as de- 
facing the image of God : how- 
ever, upon the three last days 
already mentioned, they will allow 
of changing dresses, as French for 
J English, and English for French ; 

I and in some convents, they indulge 

their 
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their boarders so far as to allow 
them the nuns habits to disguise 
themselves. During the grand and 
public days of Carnival, people are 
at liberty to mask themselves, ai d 
assume any disguise they think 
roper, in order to prevent their 
eing known : nor is any body to 
be seen walking the streets without 
a masking-dress ; even children of 
two or three years old have some 
sort of disguise upon them. Dresses 
are to be hired for the Carnival, 
from three livres (about two shil- 
lings and seven-pence halfpenny) 
to as many guineas. When a 
stranger receives a dress, he is 
obliged to deposit the value of it 
in money at the place where he 
hires it ; and, at the same.time, he 
must give an account where he 
lodges, and with whom. This 
precaution is always thought neces- 
sary, except where the landlord of 
the stranger accompanies him, or 
sends a person with him. When 
an inhabitant of the town hires a 
habit, these precautions are not 
observed. 

“ At tlie time of Carnival, it is 
dangerous for a person to be seen 
walking the streets without some 
disguise or odd habit. Those who 
■walk the streets without a disguise 
ai*e sure of receiving some insult, 
a$d having their clothes spoiled ; 
so that a disguise, upon this occa- 
sion, is as necessary as a wedding 
garment was formerly to those in- 
vited to a wedding. Those whose 
ill fortune it is to be insulted, or to 
have their clothes spoiled, do wisely 
to pocket the affront and walk off', j 
as it is not customary to resent it 
■pon anj account. 

The time of Carnival is a time , 
of general hospitality, as every one 
is at liberty to go into any bouse 
he thinks proper, widiout excep- 
tion, and, if in a genteel dress, is 
sure to be made welcome, and en- 


tertained as a friend, with wine, 
sweetmeats, and other good things. 
This they never fail to do, if they 
suspect who you are, or have any 
knowledge of you ; and at some 
houses which I have gone to, 
though they were entire strangers 
to me and my company, they sent 
for music, and da need with us. It 
is customary for people at a Car- 
nival, just as with us at a masque- 
rade at the Hayinarket, to disguise 
their common tone of voice : this is 
a custom you are under an indis- 
pensable obligation of complying 
with, otherwise you are soon 
known : and if they discover who 
you are, they immediately depart 
the house, or pull your mask off, 
which I observed to be customary 
upon such occasions. If there 
happen to be any eatables or liquor 
in your way, you may carry them 
off) if you have a mind to play the 
rogue : if you should, they dare 
neither slop you, nor pull off your 
mask; if they do, they are liable 
to a penalty of six hundred livres. 
However, none but blackguards 
are guilty of the scandalous mean- 
ness of keeping any thing taken in 
this manner. These jocose thefts 
are intended solely to create diver- 
sion ; and those that have taken 
any thing in this merry way, imme- 
diately return it. If they happen 
to catch a person at dinner or sup- 
per, Jie is sure to have his plates, 
dishes, &c. according to the num- 
ber of the company, taken away : 
these they keep as long as they 
think proper, hut not so long as to 
prevent your eating your victuals 
with satisfaction, except they hap- 
pen to be persons of no principle 
or i.or.our. I must, however, 
frankly confess, that I have seen 
the jest carried too far; and the 
tricks played upon these occasions 
were sometimes too like plundering 
in good earnest. 

( La be continued.) 

Grand 
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Grand Main of Cocks. 

O N Monday, March 2, a grand 
Main of Cocks was fought at 
H.illion'sTennis-court, Rose-street, 
Edinburgh, between the Hon. Mr. 
Maule, and Mr.Oswald of Auchen- 
cruive. The following is a state- 
ment of the different battles : — 
Forty-one pair of cocks, oul of which 38 
pair fought ; and jo bye battles. 
Feeders — Sunty, for Mr. Maule ; Small, 
, for Mr. Oswald. 

Maim. Byes. 

Monday, - Mr. Maule i a 

Mr. Oswald 4 O 

One drawn battle. 

Tuesday, - Mr. Maule 4 1 

Mr. Oswald 2 t 

Wednesday, Mr. Maule 3 a 

' Mr Oswald 3 o 

Thursday, - Mr. Maule 3 o 

Mr. Oswald 3 a 

Friday, • Mr. Maule 5 I 

Mr. Oswald 1 O 

Saturday, • Mr. Maule 3 a 

Mr. Oswald 4 I 

Mr. Maule winning by one battle, 
and the byes by two. 


PeDESTRIANISM. 


^T'HE bet between Mr. Barclay, 
J- of Ury, and Mr Fletcher, of 
Ballingshoe, so much talked of, was 
lately decided. Mr. Barclay had 
wagered two thousand guineas, 
against the like sum from Mr. 
Fletcher, that he would walk 
•ninety miles in twenty-one hours 
and a half. He accomplished 
jixty-seven miles in about thirteen 
hours ; but, having exerted himself 
too much at first, he became so 
much fatigued that lie was obliged 
to give it up : of course, he lost 
the wager. At setting out, the 
general opinion was in favour of 
Mr. Barclay. 

A few days since, Mr. Fletcher 
walked, on Doncaster Race-ground, 
sixty miles in sixteen hours anti a 
half, being within the time betted. 
Vo L. XVII.— No. 102. 


Anecdote. 

F ARINELLL the celebrated 
singer, who made so much 
noise in tins country about half a 
century ago, having acquired a 
very considerable fortune here, 
settled in Spain, where he became 
so great a favourite with the Queen 
(consort of Ferdinand) that he for 
a while not only governed her 
councils, but, at her intercession, 
was made a Knight of Caravalla. 

Ttie Spanish Nobles felt this 
disgrace so much, that on the day 
of installation, while the goU spurt 
were putting on Farinclti, a Grandee 
asked LordMair, who happened to 
be present at the ceremony, “Whe- 
ther it was the fashion in England 
to do so much honour to their cas- 
trate singers?’’ Upon which his 
Lordship (who felt, by sympathy ' 
congenial to great minds, the indig- 
nity put upon thg Spanish Nobles) • 
quickly replied, and loud enough to 
be heard, “ No, ray Lord. We 
put spun on our Game-cocks , ’tis 
true, but never on our Capons /” 


Horse without Hair. 

Citizen Laiterie lias just published a 
description of a Horse, (taken Irom th« 
r i urks, and purchased at Vienna) ap- 
parently about twenty years of age, 
which he cond-lers as forming a variety 
in the species, and whose state is neither 
the effect of art nor of disease. 

H E eats the same food, and about 
the same quantity, as other 
horses ; is lean, and very easily 
affected by the cold. There is not 
upon the whole body any hair, ex- 
cept the eye-lashes of the lower 
eye- 1 ids. Elis skin is black, bor-, 
dering upon grey, with some white 
spots under tne tore-shoulders anti 
in the groin, soft to the touch, glossy, 
and a little unctuous. The bones 
of the nose are depressed, which 
embarrasses his respiration, and 
produces a notse each time that he 
takes in or emits air. 

Q q ECCENTRIC 
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ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 

Or ah Army in General. 

A N army is the very reverse of 
a church; and, as we learn 
piety in the one, ’tis ten thousand to 
one, but we are taught profaneness 
in the other. As all religions con- 
cur, and meet in Amsterdam, so 
all vices center in an army The 
oaths of the private men rattle 
louder than their drums, and may 
be heard almost at as great a dis- 
tance as their cannon. 

But, hold ! the devil is not so 
ugly as he is painted. An army is 
an hospital, where you may cer- 
tainly meet with a cure tor the 
wounds of the mind, however you 
endanger llie body. A re yoti trou • 
bled with an undutifui parent, with 
a relation who lives longer than he 
should do, or with a termagant de- 
vil of a wife? here’s a remedy. 
Are you plagued with wants, bai- 
liffs, and lawyers ? here's a cure 
for them too ; a brace of pills, and 
a little gun-powder, will effect the 
business better than all the prescrip- 
tions of Rock, or Ratcliff. 

They cannot be reckoned among 
the children of Rechab ; for though 
they pay obedience to their gene- 
ral, who ought to be looked on as 
their father, and live in tents, yet 
they drink abundance of wine. 

’Tis a rendezvous of beasts of 
prey ; and as the ark contained 
creatures wild and tame, so you 
have here variety of the first ; but if 
you expect any of the other sort, 
you may be mistaken, unloss a few 
icmale warriors, thafcom enow and 
then to visit an unde, brother, or 
cousin-german, may be reckoned in 
that numbec. 

The scholars will have it, that an 
*rmy is ultima ratio regum, the last 
reason which kings usually ptfer ; 
and that when other arguments 
fail, they make use of this, as most 


irresistible and convindble. But 
the politicians may talk what they 
will of the matter, if a plundered 
boor was to preadi of reason to his 
landlord, a dragoon, Lord bless us ! 
how the landlord in red would lay 
him over the noddle ! Or suppose a 
gentleman of the long robe should 
cant of reason to a carcass piping- 
hot from that terrible engine a mor- 
tar-piece, 1 cannot but think what 
a dash in the chops 'twould give 
the poor fellow ; ’tis ten pounds to 
a shilling, ’twould so spoil his coun- 
tenance, he'd never look like an 
honest man afterwards. 

’Twould be a good whim for 
some tearful fellow to talk of peace 
over his cups at a sutler’s ; he might 
chance to meet with a good drub*- 
bing ior his folly. For roy part. I’d 
no more be in his case, than in that 
of a saucy rascal’s, who. should have 
the impudence to offer a reference, 
or arbitration in Westminster Hall. 

’Tis a sanctuary for insolvent 
debtors, where an honest fellow, 
over a glass of gin, may laugh at 
the several colleges of the King’s 
Bench, Fleet, and Newgale; and 
no more value an escape warrant, 
though granted by my Lord Chief 
Justice himself, than the scoundrel 
did the Lord Mayor of this honour- 
able city, whom he bid kiss bis 
a — , when he had got upon High- 
gate Hill. 

An army is the true resemblance 
of the lion’s den in the fable; ’twill 
puzzle the mathematical head of a 
Flamstead, to tell you the numbers 
that go thither ; but a crop-hair’d 
school-boy, who has learned but 
three months to write, and cast ac- 
counts, will easily reckon the num- 
bers which return, without endan- 
gering his hand by the fttrula. Re s- 
tigia fauca rctrortum. 

It resembles, in one sense, the 
pool of Bethesda, mentioned in the 
holy gospel ; there’s abundance of 
cripples to be found there, but with 

ibis 
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this difference, to those unhappy 
■wretches; from the first they drew 
their cure, and the last reduced 
them to this maimed condition. 

This, like all other great bodies, 
moves heavily ; but it you attack 
it with a superior force at the pos- 
tern gate, it will march as nimbly 
as an overseer of the poor to a pa- 
rish collation. 

Though the army deals in wounds 
and bastinadoes, sorts of scurvy 
commodities, yet they are a civil, 
courteous people, in one respect, 
for they seldom refuse any body into 
their society ; and you need no 
other qualifications to rig you out 
■with, than want, impudence, and 
folly. But the devii of it is, a man 
often pays too much for his sex par- 
tite alcove ; and if he escapes with 
his head, and a brace of members, 
from the fortune of war, he has a 
good title to Chelsea College, or to 
demand contribution from well- 
disposed Christians ; and despise at 
once both constables and beadles. 

It is true, they are not the best 
Christians; but no men follow the 
Tule of not providing for to-morrow, 
better than themselves; and to 
speak the plain matter of fact, they 
are in the right of it; for to-mor- 
row takes care of them, and either 
provides them with plunder, and 
other appurtenances of war, or 
shovels them amongst that mass of 
matter, where they have no occa- 
sion for their daily bread. 

They say, no grass grows wher- 
ever the Grand Seignior’s horse 
sets his foot ; if so, our squadrons 
have much the belter of it ; lor no 
sooner are our inquisitive dragoons 
in an enemy’s country, but they 
can raise, as it were out of the 
dust, corn, hay, and all manner of 
contributions. 

The inhabitants towards the 
West of England, have an odd 

3 ol burning their ground to 
e it fruitful. I verily believe, 


they have communicated their se- 
cret to our armies ; for no sooner 
are forty or fifty acres of corn set 
on fire by one modern Sampson, 
but there ensues an immediate 
plenty in the camp, and the far- 
mers in red always reap an extraor- 
dinary harvest. 

Astraea, they say, is banished 
from the court, bench, and bar ; 
from gentlemen, traders, and phy- 
sicians ; but if you are at a loss for 
the sculking maid, you may meet 
with her in a camp; for, from high, 
to low, they deal justly, curse them- 
selves, and each gives the devil hit 
due. 

It was a pleasant sort of a battle, 
when the giants and Jove pelted 
one another with hills and vallies. 
— Here an earth-born monster 
snalched^up a town, people, and 
all, and swung it at the head of the 
tyrannical thunderer. Jove, in a 
assion, returned the compliment, 
y throwing back an island at the 
rebel. But if those unexperienced 
warriors had known the use of can- 
non, they might have laughed at 
the thunder of their enemy, and 
have served him as Saturn did his 
father, have deposed him first, and 
afterwards cut off the representa- 
tives of his manhood. 

Vet as terrible as the cannon is, 
the smoak of it is very fructifying;, 
and a Burgher's wife, who goes two 
or three limes a week to smell gun- 
powder, is as sure of a receipt 
against barrenness, as a good wo- 
man who makes a journey to Tun- 
bridge, Epsom, or the Spaws in 
Yorkshire. 

Juno kept her chariot at Samos. 
Venus her magazine ot love’s artil- 
lery on the delicious plains of Cy- 
prus ; but the devil builds his arse- 
nal of death in an army, and lrom 
thence shoots far and wide his de- 
structive arrows. 

Our men at arms are mightily 
changed from the knights ot anti- 
Q q 2 # 
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quity. In those fighting days, the 
sons of Mars never minded their 
bellies, and vve never read of the 
least provision that they carried 
with them over barren sands and 
deserts, whilst they were in search 
alter their glorious adventures. 
Alas ! those g'/od men had no sto- 
mach, but to tight ; and our modern 
blades perlectly reverse the scene, 
and have little stomach but to eat. 

After all, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, since cannons, bombs, 


carcasses, and red-hot bullets have' 
been in fashion, a soldier has but a 
scurvj time oi it. Before, a two- 
handed iellow, such as Achilles in 
Homer, had nothing to do, but to 
implore some divine blacksmith to 
make him a suit of armour ; with 
the assistance of which impenetra- 
ble steel, and a scull as impenetra- 
ble, the heroic lubber would make 
no more of breaking through a re- 
giment, than a modern soldier 
would of devouring a capon. 


FEAST Of WIT; or, SPORTSMAN’S HALL. 


A Person lately mentioning that 
a new set of I hilosopbers 
had risen up, remarkable for their 
silence, replied, “ Well, and what 
do they hold?” — “ hold,” said the 
relator, “ why they hold their 
ting ues !" 

A person methodistically inclined 
lately left a favourite preacher, 
merely through learning where he 
resided, which till then had been a 
secret : but hearing that this dear 
good man resided in Rotten Row, lie 
determined upon leaving him, ob- 
serving, “ that living in Ritten Rku, 
lie was af aid he did not preach 
sound docirine” 

Of the Female Swindlers at 
Blackhealh, it has been wittily ob- 
served, that they paid nothing but 
visits. 

One of the Morning Papers, a 
few days since, alitr stating that a 
fine gelding had beeu stolen from a 
certain stable, very reasonaby pre- 
sumed, that the robbery had been 
committed by some horse- stealer ! 
Focus of' Ennui ! — A respectable 


Evening Paper, lately mentioned, 
that from the moment the Grand 
Fleet assembled at Yarmouth till its 
departure, that town has been the 
focus of all the fashion, curiosity, 
and ennui, of the district for several 
miles round. 

An unlettered gentleman stood 
up to preach in a country meeting- 
house, and in reading the chapter 
from which he took his text, came 
to that passage, “ I am that 1 am.” 
The first part of the sentence, viz. 
“ I am,” happened to be at the bot- 
tom of the page ; unfortunately, in 
turning over, the leaves stuck to- 
gether, and the first words on the 
second leaf were, “an ass," which 
he very innocently repeated ; but 
immediately perceiving his mistake, 
he hastily separated the leaves, and 
finished the first sentence, so that 
the whole ran thus — “ J am an ass 
that lam.” 

Our dramatic authors give their 
works a title, that seems an appeal 
to the humanity of the public. We 
have a Poor Gentleman } and there 

b. 
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is in preparation at one House, 
“ The Blind Girl," and at the 
other, the u Deaf and Dumb .” — It 
is impossible to reject the claims of 
such candidates! 

The followingspiriled and whim- 
sical letter was written by the Cap- 
tain ol HumeJCastle, to Colonel 
Fenwicke, who summoned it in the 
name of Oliver Cromwell : 

“ Right Honourable — I have re- 
ceived a trumpeter of )ours, as he 
tells me *, to render Hume Castle 
to the Lord General Cromwell, 
Please you I never saw your Gene- 
ral, nor know your General. As 
for Hume Castle, it stands upon a 
rock. 

‘‘ Given at Hume Castle this 
day before seven o'clock. So rest- 
etn, without prejudice to his native 
country, your most humble servant, 
“ John CocKBUitN.” 

A young clergyman, of great 
modesty, preaching before Charles 
II. took for his text the 13th verse 
of the 13tfth Psalm — “ I am tear- 
fully and wonderfully made." — 
Apprehension, rather than the 
warmth of the weather, having 
caused him to perspire, he had, just 
before naming the next, wiped his 
face with one of his hands, on 
which was a new black glove, and 
the consequence may ca ily be 
imagined. The Duke of buck- 
ingham, one of his audience, on 
comparing the words of the (ext 
with the figure of the preacher, was 
seized with a fit of laughter, in 
which he was joined by xir Henry 
Bennet and several of the courtiers, 
nor was the King, who loved a jcvt, 
to the great discomfiture of the 
preacher, able to resist the conta- 
gion. 

Dulkhuk, a celebrated droll of 
the court of Sultaun Mamhood, 
had been guilty of a crime. The 
Sultaun commanded him to be ex- 
it The trampelcr had left his pass behind 
him. 


ecuted in his own presence. The 
executioner waved his scymetar 
round the head of the criminal, wlio 
trembled with apprehension ; oa 
which some perl Lords of the 
Court said, “ Thou wretched 
coward, man came into the world 
in an instant, and must go out of it 
as suddenly. 1 ' — “ That is very 
true,” said poor Dulkhuk, “ butas 
I am just now not prepared for my 
exit, and your Lordships are, sup- 
pose one of you take my place." 
The Sultaun could not help laugh- 
ing, and pardoned poor Dulkhuk. 

A loose fellow was b, ought as 
an evidence in a Court of Law, on 
a point of religion. One of the 
Judges asked him if he knew any 
thing of religious ceremonies. 
“ Yes," replied he, “ I understand 
them all."—** Well,” said the 
Judge, “ didst thou ever wash a 
corpse for the burial?” — “ My 
profession is that of a washer of 
the dead,” said the man.— “ What 
dost thou repeat in prayer, whilst 
thou art dressing the corpse?’’ re- 
joined the Judge — ** Why I al- 
ways first say to the corpse. Happy 
fellow, thou hast now escaped the 
chance of being cross- questioned 
before a Judge ” 

A covetous, but very vain noble- 
man, employed an architect to 
erect for him a splendid mausoleum. 
— When it was finished, he said to 
the builder, “ Is there any thing 
wanting to complete it?” — ■*' No- 
thing but your Lordship’s corpse,” 
replied the architect. 

A pretended w it was very free 
in playing his tricks upon a modest 
man, who told him, that he would 
do well not to make himself ridicu- 
lous. — “ My friend,” said the wit, 
“ the materials of my composition 
are such, that 1 cannot help being 
so.” — •* No,” replied the other, 
“ thou art formed of good materi- 
als, but they want to be well beaten 
into decent form.’’ 

An 
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An importunate beggar went to 
a miser, and asked for a garment, 
saying, that his object was to have 
something to remember him by. — 
“ My friend,” said the miser, “ as 
thy end is to remember me, I shall 
give thee nothing; for I am sure 
thou wilt remefhber a refusal much 
longer than a gift." 

A poor man once came to a mi- 
ser, and said, “ I have a boon to 
ask .” — ‘‘ So have I," said the mi- 
ser ; “ grant mine first, then I will 
comply with thine.” — *■ Agreed,” 
aaid the petitioner. — “ Weil, then,” 
said the miser, “ my request is that 
thou ask me nothing.” 

Mr. .Burr, who is spokon of as 
likely to succeed to the Presidency 
of tire United States of America, is 
so little known in this country, that a 
North Country Gentleman, ou be- 
ing asked the other day, who he 


was, replied, that he knew nothing 
at all about him, unless he was on? 
of the Burrs of Newcastle! 

Discoveries — Among the inven- 
tions of the present period, are 
those of two Hair-dressers of this 
Metropolis, one of wliom has ob- 
tained a Patent for his Spring Pe- 
rukes, and (he other for his Trans- 
parent, Elastic, Fur Friz Tetes. An 
improvement in placing the garter 
has been made by the Ladies, who 
now pin it close under the left ear ; 
and an Irishman has just found out 
a new mode of furnishing the Na- 
tion with' news! He lias published 
his proposals for printing a News- 
paper near the Land’s End ; says 
lie is situated at the very fountain 
head of intelligence, and will cir- 
culate his news backward^ tor the 
benefit of the Cornish. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


O N Thursday, March 12, Major 
Wilson’s hounds unkennelled 
a bitch fox in a wood near West 
Wratting, Cambridgeshire, which 
went off' in a fine style through 
the different woods and fields ; 
when, after a hard run of one hour 
and thirty-five minutes, the fox was 
so fatigued that she laid down in a 
ploughed field, and, being taken up 
by a labourer, died in his arms. — 
Between eighty and ninety horse- 
men started from the cover, but 
very few were in at the death. 

On Friday, March 27, another 
grand match of Pigeon Shooting 
was to take place at Foot’s Cray, 
in Kent, the Hon. T. W. Coventry 
and Robinson the cricketer, against 

barton, Esq. and Fry, (Myers 

having declined the match) tor two 
hundred guineas a side. 


Wednesday, March 12, Mr. John 
Kett, a Butcher, of Norwich, rode 
his own horse from St. Stephen’s 
Gate to the twenty-five mile stone, 
on the Newmarket Road, and back 
again for a bet of one hundred 
guineas. He was to perform the 
journey between the hours of twelve 
at noon and four in the afternoon ; 
he, however, cbmpletcd it in three 
hours fifty-nine minutes and five 
seconds, with apparent ease to horse 
aiyl rider. — From a miscalculation 
ot the time with the rider, the horse 
had only ten minutes to go the last 
three miles. 

There are at this time more 
horses in training for the ensuing 
Spring Meetings at Newmarket, 
than have been seen for some years; 
amongst which are some from York- 
shire, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, 
» Oxfordshire, 
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Oxfordshire, and Surrey. Great 
sport is expected. 

A few days since a valuable 
coach-horse was stolen out of the 
stables of Dr. Cline, in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields ; it is supposed by some 
Horse dealers, who have of late 
committed similar robberies in 
London and its environs. — It fre- 
quently happens, that the very thief 
himseltj confident in his own art, is 
the first to avail himself of the re- 
ward offered in these cases. 

A catastrophe of a very singular 
nature lately happened to a respec- 
table Farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Woodton : — As he was offering 
his daily sacrifice in a temple de- 
dicated to Cioacina , which was built 
over a pond, he, being a very cor- 
pulent man, and the foundation of 
the structure being . rotten, was 
tuddenly immersed into an excre- 
mentitious element y and, had it 
not been for the timely assistance 
•f his servants, he must inevitably 
have perished. 

Noverre, the celebrated Ballad 
Master, who is now said to be re- 
duced to a state of indigence in 
France, was once in the highest re- 
pute in his profession. — He posses- 
sed the mind of a poet, and was 
profoundly learned in every subject 
that related to his art. Voltaire 
thought highly of his talents, and 
paid many a flattering tribute to 
his genius and learning. The 
great faulj of Noverre was his pro- 
digality in bringing forward his 
Ballads, for the honour of which he 
thought no expence was excessive. 
Therefore, notwithstanding all their 
beauty and interest, they never in- 
demnified a Manager lor the ex- 
pence of preparing them, and 
hence the Conductors of Theatres 
were afraid to Employ Noverre, ' 
with all his acknowledged skill in 
liis art. 

The following are the particulars 
•f the death of a Gentleman, near 


Mallow, in the County of Cork, 
which we insert as a warning to 
others. — As he was leaning over 
the pallisades adjoining his house, 
and bis cattle were driving into the 
place where they were usually kept, 
a favourite bull happened to strike 
him in the soft part of his hand, 
near the thumb, with his horn, 
which gave him some little pain, 
but not perceiving any inconveni- 
ence from it, he went to a fair the 
next day, when he felt it painful, 
and applied to a physician, who saw 
that there was a mortification, and 
amputated the thumb; but the 
mortification communicated to his 
arm, and appeared likewise in hi? 
throat, in consequence of which 
death ensued in the course of six or 
seven days after the accident. 

In a house in Paris, the first floor 
is dedicated to a Gaming Club ; <m 
the ground floor is a Pawnhroker’t 
shop ; and on the second floor, a 
Maker of Pistols. The coincidence 
is curious. 

The Boston Gazette, of the 8th 
January, says, “ A few days since 
passed through Holden, to a new 
settlement, from Portland, a gen- 
tleman and his wife, with tavrnty 
sons, born at eight births, viz. fif- 
teen at the five first, four at the 
two next, and one at the last. 

There are now ot Boddlewiddan, 
in Flintshire, three oxen, bred by 
Sir John Williams, Bart, which are 
supposed to be the largest of the 
Welsh breed that have been seea. 
for some years past. One is fifteen 
hands two inches high, and nine 
feet six inches round; another, .fif- 
teen hands two inches high, and 
nine feet seven inches round ; the 
third, sixteen hands high, and ten 
feet round. 

On the ‘27 th of February a match 
was run in Dallingham-field, Cam- 
bridgeshire by a brace of grey- 
hounds, for one hundred guineas, 
one the property of Mr. Margetts, 

sen* 
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sen. of Hemmingford, near Hun- 
tingdon ; and the other belonging 
to the Rev. J. Stevenson, Fellow 
of T rinity College. The course 
was clearly decided in favour of 
tjic former. The winning dog Was 
bred by Mr. T. Ind, of Chester- 
ton, in (hat county. 

Recipe to disperse Rats and Mice . — 
Throw a quantity of the parings of 
the hoofs of mules, cut off in shoe- 
ing, on burning coals, so as to 
vxcite a strong fumigation ; and 
vermin will fly the place. — N. B. 
This recipe is given in the Moni- 
teur and Citoyen Fran<;oise: but 
it may be asked, \V hy the hoofs of 
mules are necessary to the scent? 
Would not parings from the hoofs 
of horses be equally efficacious ? 
and will any scent long avail ? We 
believe that nothing but an inces- 
sant hunt by dog, cat, ferret, poi- 
son, and gun, will keep them down, 
much less extirpate them, in the 
country. 

A few days ago. a man in'Glas- 
gow undertook, for a bet of ten 
guineas, to run ten miles in one 
hour, upon the Greenock road ; 
which he performed, with great 
ease, in thirty-two seconds less 
than the time. 

The three young lion-whelps in 
the Menagerie at Paris continue to 
grow fast ; they have already got 
their cutting teeth, and jump and 
play round their dam. No change 
has yet taken place in the marks of 
their skin. The mother has so 
much confidence in C. Felix, the 
keeper, us to allow him to take 
them from her, and to convey them 
out of her sight. 

A recent Advertisement . — Lost, a 
dink Tortoishell Cat, spotted with 
black and yellow, with a white 
breast and black face. Whoever 
will bring the same to Bc-rkeley- 
street, shall receive One Guinea 
reward, and no more. 


The Lady of a Suffolk ’Squire 
has lately quitted her home, in con- 
sequence of a sincere regard for a 
certain Military Officer. The sub- 
ject of tiiis elopement is expected 
to aftbrd a plentiful harvest to the 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe in 
Westminster Hall. 

Celestial Intelligence , from a Morn- 
ing Paper. — Dr. , New 

Compton-street,Soho, having given 
the greatest satisfaction in all astro- 
logical enquiry, may be consulted 
on Planetary Influence, gratis. He 
teaches Astrology, and the whole 
art of calculating Nativities, in the 
most compendious manner, at 2s. 6d. 
per lesson. Likewise instructions 
in an advantageous mode of specu- 
lating in the Lottery. — In answer 
to the Gentleman who wrote tome 
in the signature of G. L. desiring 
to know when a General Feast would 
be proclaimed; for the resolve of 
his problem, I refer him to those 
who proclaimed the Fast . 

Extraordinary Race against Time. 
— A few days ago Mr. Alexander 
Bulloch, Flesher inGlasgovv, under- 
took for a bet of thirty guineas, 
to ride fifteen miles in an hour, 
with his lace to the horse’s tail j 
which h§ performed with astonish- 
ing ease. He started from the first 
nule-stone leading to Kilmarnock, 
and rode sixteen miles in fifty- eight 
minutes. A considerable number 
of other bets were also gained by 
him. He rode without spurs, had 
a cloth in place of a saddle, the 
bridle round his waist, and a belt 
fixed to the crupper to hold by. 
Several other horses started ; but 
only one rider, although he had 
three different horses, could keep 
sight of Mr. Bulloch, and he ar- 
ri ved even two. minutes behind 
him. The road upon which tiiis 
bet was decided is very rugged, 
and mostly up and down hill. 
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THE HIGH COURT OF DIANA. 


For tbe Sporting Magazine. 


THE AGRICULTURIST’S LAMEN- 
TATION. 

Y E powers above, who feel for human 
woe, 

Look down with pity on my griefs below; 
Thousand Pounds is all my store of 
gold, 

Three Thousand Acres all the Land I hold ! 
Two Thousand Sheep along my pastures 
feed, 

My Stock of Cattle very small indeed. 
One Pipt of Port is all my winter’s stock, 
I’ve Twenty Dozen of the best Old Hock. 
I’m forc’d to purchase Butter, Milk, and 
Cheese, 

(For keeping Cows would much my wife 
displease) 

How much it would conduce to make me 
warm, 

Would my kind Landlord leave me one 
more Farm. 

Oh! when I join the splendid troop, I 
ride — 

(My mas»y sabre rattling by my side) 
Heavens ! how I tower above the vulgar 
throng, 

As my bay Charger bears me swift along ! 
Aye, let the rabble murmur, let 'em grin, 
While Silver shines without, and Gold 
within. 

Oh I how I'd seek the Church, and pray 
and fait , 

Could I sell Wheat an Hundred Pounds at 
last* 

Vain hope! alas! Associations spread, 
And aim their spleen on my devoted head. 
Unhappy! I must sell my hoarded store, 
Monopoly's sweet gains are mine no more ; 
The Miller buys his Corn beyond the sea, 
And gives the hungry, Bread, in spite of 
me* 


Oh! Britons! had I power to burn thy 
Mill, 

Bid the Wind cease to blow, the Sneam 
stand still, 

Then would 1 hoard up mighty heaps of 
Grain, 

And every Market should be mine again ! 

G. GRASPALL. 


FASHIONABLE RIDING. 


** The fashion of the new Chariots is men 
(t and contemptible 

The shape is exactly like a Tub . — ” 
Fide Newspapers. 

N OW ponder well, ye Censors grave, 
Who make this strange hubbub, 
Because, forsooth, our Belles and Beauee 
Go riding in a Tub . 

Let each forbear, nor clamorous be, 

Nor tasteless as a scrub, 

As if they never yet had heard. 

Of good things in a Tub. 

The Conqueror of the World, we know, 
Received a moral rub, 

When wise Diogenes of old, 

Preach’d to him from a Tub . 

(t What can I do,” the Conqueror cried, 
“ For thee, thou snarling scrub?”— 

« Hide not from me the Sun,” said he, 

<* Nor come too nea my Tub, 

u ’Tis all tbe favour thou cansr granf, 

“ For thou art but a grub, 

<« And soon tike me shalt find thy home 
« Within a little Tub !** 

Q q Fair 
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Fair Virtue in a cottage bides, 

Beneath the flowery bluub ; 

Truth's residence they say’s a well* 
Philosophy’s a Tub. 

And now our Dukes, and Lords, and 
Squires, 

Quick eds, or dull as chub, 

Before they’re worms, themselves confine 
Within a little Tub. 

And when the King, for service meet, 

A worthy knight doth dub. 

That w 01 thy knight, ’tis ten to one, 

- Begins to roll his Tub. 

Wine, brandy, rum, and sugars sweet, 

For which we gayiy dub ; 

And brilliant beauty, fair and kind, 

Came to us in a Tub. 

Then he for whom a Tub ’ s no charms 
Is but a silly cub ; 

And sure his head’s no better thing 
Than is an empty Tub. 

When in her teens, Miss rakes about, 
Mama begins to snub; 

Bur she with Bob to Gretna Green 
Goes rolling in a Tub. 

When I sec Stanhope * in a cask, 

Like a sweet syllabub, 
l*d give the world to be within 
That pretty little Tub. 

But let it not forgotten be, 

That froth's no syllabub ; 

And nought but foam is sometimes seen 
Within a painted Tub • 

Full well wc know a cask conceal’d 
The projects of a Club; 

And mud and treason o nee were mix’d 
Within a silent Tub. 

And now, in later times we find, 

An Anti-Tyiant Club 
Reveal their private sentiments, 

From a loud thundering Tub. 

Because the Corsican, they say. 

Is an usuiping scrub, 

They thought that lie war proper stuff 
To pickle in a Tub • 

The cunning Corsican, in wrath, 

Doth kill, transport, and duib 
The men that chose to speak the. r minds 
From that infernal Tub. 

* Lady Anna Maria. 


May British casks good things contain. 

Or else sound dub-a-dub 
To Loyalty — an * 4 Honour grace 
The fashionable Tub ! 

TRIM. 


A BACHELOR’S PRAYER. 

Bv Anthony Pasqjjin, Es<^. 

iVo n sum quails eram bona sub regno Cynara. 

Hon. ,Ode I. Ad Venercm. 

I 

( Concluded frontpage 160.) 

S HE calls on men for love’s devotion. 
And all her atoms are in motion ; 
She’s got a faim and land, I hear. 

Besides three hundred pounds a years 
Some oxen too, in wild Kentucky ; 

But horns, in marriage, are unlucky: 

She’s plump and buxom, rich and glowing, 
But then your willows arc so knowing, 
They’ll have the payment, when they’ve 
said it, 

Young traders, ^ake a billon credit !— — 
Kitty has wit, bur wbat of that. 

I’ll have no witty wife, that’s flat: 

1 have but little Heaven knows, 

And e’en that little’s made me foes !— 
Delia, ah Dulia, she’s my choice. 

When she appears the “lads rejoice ; 

She docs not pout, because she knows, 

It lays the germ of unborn woes ; 

She views life, as an April day, 

That’s partly stormy, partly gay ! 

AnU when she gets a sweet ingredient. 
Will make the most of joys expedient: 
Delia’s good humour’d, ev’n when warm, 
Good humour rides out many a storm ; 
Should care assail "in ruin’s garb, 

She'd search my soul and draw the barb: 
To peace she deoicatcs her youth ; 

Her faith to God — her love to truth : 
Infuses holm to the distrest, 

And is divine, and pure and blest; 

Now social charity is blind, 

I’ll leave this burning world behind, 

To policy I give her imps, 

That vile, perturbed haggard limps; 

In shades to Delia, I’ll incline, 

Be comfort ami the mu>cs mine; 

Bring me the Zone from Nepthe's side, 
Sweet Hebe’s vest^-thc Persian’s pride - t 
The lucid gem — the sapphire plume ; 

A mantle from the Tyrian loom, 

Yet this is frivolous and vain, 

Delia’s moit charming when most plain. 
Too go««l ro hate, or to be hated, 

'Tis piteous such a girl's not mated: 

tiitktt 
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Htfter then Hymen, with your suite, 
I’ll lay mv fortunes at her feet; 

I’ll have her (tell the gods) with glee, 
That's ertitc nous if she’ll have me ! 
New York, April j, 1799* 


THE CROOKFD SIXPENCE. 

An Imitation cf the Splendid Shilling, 
Written by J. Phillips. 

H APPY the School-girl, who exempt 
from cares 

That cl 'ud each furure project, and elate 
With present blessings, heedless of the j 
morrow*, 

Boasts in the corner of her pocket h : d 
In ribbon purse, or that y’clcpt balloon 
Of red Morocco, and with clasp uf steel, 

A Ciookcd Sixpence. She with pleasure 
hears 

At Evening’s closing hour, the punctual 
call 

Of Cake and Tart- women ; if here indeed 
Within these gloomy walls, where beauty 
buds 

Like blushing roses in the desert air 
A Tart- woman admittance finds; nor 
. fear’d 

As vent'rous Knight disguis’d in mean at- 
tire. 

If such her cruel fate, how doubly blest 
To watch the happy moment when un- 
barr’d 

The massy gates grate harsh discordant 
sounds, 

And steal unseen and silently along 
To where the well-known shop inviting 
spread; 

Its varied treasures ; here with eager eye 
She views the sweet assemblage, doubtful 
which 

To call her own, or where to fix her 
choice. 

Whether the Macaroon more charms can 
boast 

Propp’d on it’s silv'ry base, or Ratafia 
Call'd Matrimony, as uniting in itself 
The bitter with the sweet ; or Custard rich 
With luscious cream, and India’s choicest 
spice 

Thickly o'erspread j whose high indented 
walls 

Leok. like a mural crown 5 on all she 
dwells 

With rapture, and enjoys the quick repast. 
Whilst such her stol’n delight, how diff- 
’rent far 

My hapless fate, compell’d by adverse 
times 


3 1 * 

To try my aching giinders ’jpinst the 
strength 

O dry and tasteless Cod, or else to dine • 
On haid-hoil’d dumplings of coarse -sifted 
meal. 

Nor this my sole complaint, for whilst I 

sit 

Beneath my humble roof, and court the 
Muse, 

(The Muse who smiles with pity on the 
poor, 

And scorns the pride of riches) or indite 
Epistles breathing forth a Brother’s love; 
As thus intent 1 write, quick rushes in 
With gtiesly beard, and filthy unkempt 
hair, 

A lounger, worst of thieves, the thief of 
time, 

And this the worst of loungers; down 
he drops 

On the first vacant seat, and thence begins 
His ceaseless senseless ptaule. How of 
late 

Wheat had advanc’d, what crops of peas 
he grew, 

How much his Mullocks cost, and how he 
hoped 

j A London market amply would repay. 
Next he enlarges on his wondrous fears 

: Perform’d in early youth; what leaps he 
took 

j Before th’ astoni h’d field, and how lie 
left 

i The proudest Hunters lagging far behind. 

I Stunn d by his thund’ring voice (answer 
nought — 

But umph! and ah! and with averted 
eyes - 

Now ken the fire, and now direct my looks 
To the unfinish’d paper. Not a hint 
Alas he takes, but scrapes his dirty shoes ' 
Upon the polish’d fcndci, not regards 
A Housewife’s cleanly care ; he cock# 
his hat 

In careless stile, and hunches out again 
On prodigies perform’d ; what miles he 
rode 

(More to the credit of the beast than him) 
Without a pause. Exhausted I mean- 
while / 

Cease to attend, and give my thoughts full 

P la y* 

At length, each subject to the vciy dregs 
Drawn out, wearied, or anxious to retail 
again 

His vast atchicvemcnfs at another's door, 
He spits, and clears his throat, and then re- 
tires. 

So pass my morning hours-— nor happier 

seems 

The howling mungrel to whose tortur’d rail 
Qjj 1 Some 
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Some wicked wit a cannister has hung, 

Or puff ’d up bladdet fill’d with larr’ling 
peai, 

When first a friendly post, or pointed nail, 
Or deeply-piercing thorn affords relief, 
And trees him from th' incumbrance. 
Quickly round 

He turns, his head with sharp erected cars 
And looks of gratitude ? but nought de- 
scries, 

No cause of joy or torment; yet he barks 
A nofc of ex racy, Mils o’er an.! o’er, 

And wonders greatly at this sudden 
change. 

Just so reliev’d, I quit my elbow chair . 
With sudden spring, and pace my humble 
floor 

With many a giant stride ; 1 seem to 
breathe 

A purer air, and feel myself again 
A free-born man, and Monarch of a shed. 

t 

But when calm Evening o'er the wearied 
world 

Unfurls her dusky veil, bids labour cease 
And whispers comfort to the poor man's 
heart, 

Then, when 'midst higher orders lustres 
g!are, 

When Play-houses and Operas abound 
With all the charms that art and nature 
boast 

I strive to husband well my frugal fire 
With gather’d chips, and sifted cinders 
heap'd. 

Around my little family are plac’d 
With looks of joy, nor murmur when X 
cut 

With sparing hand from off the coarse 
brown loaf 

(Ah ! now how dearly priz'd) th' allotted 
share. 

Retir'd to rest, (and slumbers soon o'er- 
take 

The tranquil mind) I then begin to feel 
A new existence. Fancy, wont to play 
The flatt'rer's part, then quickly conjures 
. up 

A different scene of things. Fresh honours 
rise. 

Instead of dead small beer, I deeply drink, 
Forgive, O Pyc, the thought ! thy gen’- 
rous sack. 

1 feel myself a Port, and aspire 
E’en at thy envied crown ; but when I 
thus 

In agitation seized the proffer’d boon, 
Away the phantom flits, the thread is 
snapr, 

I grasp at air, and finds the whale a dream, 
bo (as those tales record which when a 
boy 
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I read with ceaseless rapture and delight 
Some simple maiden in her frothing pail 
Sees all her future greatness, skips with 
ease 

O’er intervening years, to when she hopes 
Th’ accumulated gain must Surely bring 
A lady’s title, and a lady air; 

Exulting at the thought, she apes too soon 
Each proud demeanour, and with scornful 
foot 

O'erthrows the source whence gilded pros- 
pects rise ^ 

Aghast she views the milky deluge spiead 
It’s foaming tide around ; and, dire mis- 
chance, 

Sees honours, titles, fortune, vanish all 
In smoke, and irretrievable despair. 


PADDY'S PURCHASE. 


I T chanced, on a time, that an Irish 
Dear Honey, 

Who had lately received a «< small triJU'* 
of raeney, 

Took it into his bead to dispose of his 
riches,— 

In what he much •wanted—** good paif of 
breeches : 

In these modish days they've acquired* 
new name : 

Bur breeches — or small clothes— why, sure, 
they’re the same. 

Hi purse stuff’d with chink, (and his 
heart full of glee) 

Pat so n found a shop to his mind, do you 
see. 

On a prime piece of stuff, now his eyes 
quickly casting, 

And asking the name, he was told “ ever * 
lasting,” 

4t If it be everlasting , (quoth Pat with a 
stare) 

“ Then — Erin go-brach l — 'faith, I'll 
pu^hasc t*ioo pair l” 


THE ESSEX MAN’s APOLOGY FOIL 
BEING A CALF. 


I N every quartet of this world so wide, 
John Bull means Englishman — this 
same world’s piide s 

Proud may an Essex Calf then surely be $ 
A true descendant of John Bull is he* 
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RACING CALENDAR. ' 


SHREWSBURY. 

O N Tuesday, September the 
i6ih, a Maiden Plate of 50I. 
for all ages ; lour vr olds, ;st. ;!b. 
— 4-tnile heats. 

Ld Stamford’s b. c. Alfred, 
by John Bull, 4yrsold 1 1 

Sir W r . W. Wynn’s gr. c. 
Doctor O'Liffey, 4 y r3 
old - a dr 

Sweepstakes of tog. each, for 
three and four yr olds. (4 Sub- 
scribers). 

Mr. Heming’s br. c. Kill Devil, 3 
yrs old, walked over. 

On Wednesday the 17th, 501- 
given by Sir W'. Pulteney, Bart, 
and the Hon. W. Hill, free for 
any horse, &c. — 4-mile heats. 

Mr. Lockley’s b. b. Slo- 
ven, by Alexander, 6 
yrs old, Sst. tolb. 2 1 1 

Mr. Saunders’s br. f. by 
Cceur de Lion, 3 yrs 
old, 5st. iolb. 1 a 

Vox.. XVII. No. 97. 


Mr. Heming’s b. h. Plo-' 
ro, 5 yrs old, 8sr. 61b. 43a 
Sir W. W. Wynn’s gr. 
c. Do&or O’LifFe^r, 4 
yrs old, 7$t. 31b. 544 

Sir T. Mosjyn’s ch. c. 

Chicken, 3 yrs old, 

5st. iolb. - 3 dr 

On Thursday the 18th, 50I. for 
three and four yr olds heats, 
twice round. 

Mr. Heming’s Kill Devil, by 
Rockingham, 3 yrs old, 

8st. - it 

SirT.Mostyn’sch. c. Heart’s 
Ease, 4 yrs old, 8$t. iolb. 2 2 


STOCKTON. 

O N Wednesday, September 
the 17th, Sweepstakes of 
togs each, for three yr old colts, 
Sst. and fillies, 731. ialb. — tv.vo- 
mile heats. (9 Subscribers.) 

Sir H. Williamson’s b. f. by 

a 


>gle. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 


Sir Peter, out of Mother 
Red Cap - ii 

Mr. Hutchinson's b. f. Mary 2 2 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s b. c. by 
Delpini, dam by Garrick 3 3 

Mr. Baker’s br. c. Sowerby, 

(lame) - 4 4 

A Maiden Plate of 50I. for three 
yr olds, 6st, iolb- four yr olds, 
7st. 1 1 Lb. five yr olds, 8st. 61b. 
six yr old6 and aged, 8>t. i2lb, — 
3. mile heats. 

Mr. Cornforth’s ch. c. by 
Pipator, dam by Le Sang, 

3 yrs old - 1 1 

Sir R. Winn's br.c. Bilham, 
by Clown, 3 yrs old 2 2 

Mr. Hopper’s ch. c. Hazard, 
by Windlestone, 3 yrs old 3 dr 
On Thursday the 18th, 50I. for 
three yr olds, yst. 41b. and four 
yr olds, 8st. 4.1b. that never won 
above that value at one time. A 
winner of one fifty, 31b. extra, of 
two or more, 5)b.=^3-mile heats. 
Mr. Riddell’s ch. c. by 

Walnut, 3 yrs old 1 3 1 

Mr. G. Bamlet’s b. c. 

Coniac, four yrs old 4 1 3 
Mr. Fletcher’s b. c. 

Jemmy, 4 yrs old 242 

Mr. L. Seymour’s b. f. 

Hyale, 3 yrs old 324 

On Friday the 19th, 50I. free 
for any horse, &c. except the win- 
ner of a Great Subscription at 
York, or the Cup at Richmond. 
No race, for want of horses. 


BURFORD. 

O N Friday the 19th of Septem- 
ber, His Majesty’s Plate of 
ioogs, for five yr olds, carrying 
qst. — 3-mile heats. 

Sir F. Poole’s b. h. Worthy, 
bv Pot8o’s t 1 

H. R, H. the P. of Wales’s 
br. h- Knowsby 2 2 

2 to 1 on Knowsley. 


The Cup, a Subscription of 
logs each, for three yr old colts, 

8st. 3 ib. and fillies, 8st. New 

Course. (6 Subscribers.) 

Mr. Hallett’s bl. f. Wowski, by 
Mentor, out of Waxy’s dam 1 
Mr. Coventry’s br. c. by King 
Fergus - 2 

Mr. Snell’s b. c. Gallant Sidney, 
by Fortunio * 3 


NORTHAMPTON. 

O N Tuesday, September the 
23d, 50I. for three yr olds; 
— heats, about a mile and half 
each. 

Mr. Bettison’s br. c. by 

Rockingham, 8st. 51b. 311 
Mr. Heming’s br. c. Kill 

Devil, 8st, 91b. 042 

Mr. Hallett’s bl. f. 

Wowski, 8st. 3lb. 4 2 dr 

Mr. Bott’s b. f. Miss 

Totreridge, 8st. 71b. o 3 dr 
On Wednesday the 24th, the 
Town Plate of 50I. free for all 
horses ; — 4-mile heats. 

Mr. Sitwell’s br. g. 

Cockboat, by Over- 
ton, 4yrsold, yst. 1 ilb. 4 1 1 

Marquis of Donegall’s 
br. h. Trifle, 5 yrs 
old, 8st. 4I b. 123 

Mr. Bettisou’s ch. c. by 
Erasmus, 4 yrs old, 

7st. 1 1 lb. 232 

Major Snell's b. h. Ey- 
ford, 6 yrs old, 8st. 

I2lb, - 3 dis 


AYR. 

O N Tuesday, September the 
23d, 50I. for all ages; three 
yr olds, 3st. iolb. four yr olds, 
7 St. 71b. five yr olds, 8st. ylb. six 
yr olds, 8st. iolb. and aged, 9$r. 
The winner of one 50I. this year, 
carrying 
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RACING 

carrying jib. of two, or a King’s 
Plate, 61b. extra* — 4-mile heats. 

Mr. Graham’sb. h. Dun- 
can, by Stride, 5 yrs 
old . a 1 1 

Mr. Fletcher’s ch. h. 

Master Robert, aged 1 2 2 

Mr. Baird’s c. yrs old 3 3 dr 

Sweepstakes of 20gs each, for 
th:ee yr olds, st. lb. and four 
yr olds, st. lb.— 2-mile heats. 

(9 Subscribers.) 

Mr. Cunningham Graham’s 
b. c. Buonaparte (late 
Bryan O’Lynn) by Aston, 
four yrs old i 1 

Mr. Fletcher’s ch. C. Logie 
O’Buchan, 4 yrs old 2 2 

Mr. Kincaid’s Master 

Bagot, yrs old 3 3 

Mr. Boswell’s c. yrs old 5 4 

Mr. Oswald’s f. yrs old 4 dr 

On Wednesday the 24th, 50I. 
on the same terms as the Tues- 
day’s Plate. 

Mr. fletcher’s Logie O’Buchan, 
walked over. 

On Thursday the 25th, the La- 
dies Plate of 50I. for three yr olds, 
carrying a feather j four yr olds, 
yst. 2lb. five yr olds, 8st. six yr 
olds, 8st. ylb. and aged, 8st. tolb. 

« — extra, weights as on Tuesday. 
— 4-mile heats. 

Mr. Graham’s Buonaparte, 

4 yrs old - 1 1 

Mr. Fletcher’s Master Ro- 
bert, aged 2 2 

Mr. Boswell’s br. b. Pen- 
sioner, 5 yrs old 3 3 

On Friday the 26th, the Handi- 
cap Plate, togs entrance, making 
in the whole 8ogs. — 2-mile heats. 
Mr. Kincaid’s Master Ba- 
got, 8st. 2lb. 3 1 1 

Mr. Fletcher’s Rosalind, 

8st. tolb. 123 

Mr. Graham’s Wirley, 

Bsc. 41b. 232 


CALENDAR. j 

Mr. Baird’s colt, 8st. 2lb. 4 4 dr ( 
Major Cathcart’s Star 
•filly, yst. ylb. 5 dr 

Besides, the above, there were 
five Matches, of which we expe6t 
to be able to give the particulars 
in our succeeding number. 


DONCASTER. 

O N Tuesday, September 23d, 
a Sweepstakes of 200gs 
each, li. ft.— four miles. (3 Sub- 
scribers.) 

Ld Fitzwilliam’s ch. c. Idler, 
by Overton, out of a Phoe- 
ftomenon Mare, 8st. 2lb. t 
Mr. Wentworth’s Roxana, 8st. a 

The St. Legcr Stakes of 2$g* 
each, fof three yr old colts, 8st. 
2lb, and fillies, 8st. — two miles. 
(17 Subscribers.) 

Mr. Wilson’s b. c. Champion, 
by Pot8o’s, out of Hunca- 
munca - r 

Sir H. T. Vane’s br. c. Rolla, 
by Overton - 2 

Sir H. T. Vane’s b. c. by Wal- 
nut, out of Skelton’s dam 3 
Ld Darlington’s br. c. Agonistes 4 
D. of Hamilton’s b. f. by Wal-' 
nut, out of Tickle Toby’s 
dam - S 

Mr. J. Lonsdale’s b. c. by Sir 
Peter, out of Queen Mab 6 
Mr. G. Crompton’s c. Lignum 
Vitae ' - <7 

Mr. Heming’s ch. c. Sir Sidney 8 
Sir T. Gascoigne's gr. c. by 
Dclpini, dam by Garrick 9 
Mr. T. Robinson’s b. f. Belle- 
fille - 10 

2 to 1 agst Champion, 2 to t, 
agst Agonistes, 5 to 1 agst 
Sir H. Vane’s Walnut colt, 
and 6 to 1 agst Rolla. 

The Corporation Plate of 50I. 
for horses, See. of all ages ; three 
yr olds, 5st. ilb. four yr olds,, yst. 
5lb. five yr olds, 8st. 31b. six yr 

a 2 *!ds, 
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i RACING CALENDAR. 


#Jds, 8st. i ilb. and aged, 9st. 
Maiden horses, tee. allowed 31b. 
The winner of any of the Subscrip- 
tion Plates at York this year, to 
have carried 41b. extra. — 4-mile 
heats. 

D. of Hamilton’s b. m. by 
Walnut, five yrs old 1 1 

Mr. Johnson’s b. c. Sir So- 
lomon, 4 yrs old a 2 

Mr. Hewe't’s cli, h. Won- 
der, 6 yrs old 3 dr 

Mr. Heu ett’s Wonder, by Phoc- 
liomenou, 8st. beat Mr. Went- 
worth’s Tartar, 8st. 31b. — lour 
miles, ioogs, h. ft. 

Mr. P. G. Burk’s gr. h. Win if 
be Can, by Snake, dam by Blank, 
beat Mr. T. Raywood’s b. m. by 
Ruler, 9s!. each, one mile, ioogs, 
h. ft. 

On Wednesday the 24th, the 
- Gold Cup, value ioogs, free for 
any horse, &c. Three yr olds 
to carry 6st. four yr olds, yst. ylb. 
five yr olds, 8st. 31b. six yr olds, 
8st. isibi and aged, 9St. The 
winner of any Subscription Plate 
at York this year, to have carried 
4lb. extra, of any two, 7lb. — four 
miles. 

Mr. Garforth’s b. h. Dion, by 
Spadille, 5 yrs old 1 

Ld Darlington’s b. c. Hap- 
hazard, 3 yrs old 2 

Ld Fitzwilliam’s br. f. Fanny, 

4 yrs old . 3 

Sir H. T. Vane’s b. c. by Wal- 
nut, 3 yrs old 4 

Even betting, and 5 to 4 on the 
field agst the Walnut colt. 
The second year of the renewed 
Doncaster Stakes of logs each, 
with 20gs added by the Corpora- 
tion of Doncaster, for any horse, 
&c. bona fide the property of a 
Subscriber, or his declared confe- 
derate ; three yr olds, 6st. four 
y rolds, yst. ylb. five yr olds, 8st. 
3lb. six yr olds ami aged, Sst. iolb. 
. — four utiles. (14 Subscriber). 


Sir H*. T. Vane’s br. c. Cock- 
fighter, by Overton, 4 yrs old 1 
Mr. Garforth’s ch. c. Hyacin- 
thus, by Coriander, 3 yrs old 2 
to to 1 on Cockfighter. 

Sweepstakes of 20gs each, for 
two yr olds, — the last mile and 
three quarters; 8st. each. 

Ld Darlington’s ch. c. Muly 
Moloch, by John Bull, out of 
Misscltoe - x 

Mr. G. Croiiipton’$ b. c. Dot- 
terel - a 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s b. c. Doodle, 
by Restless, out of Tippet 3 
Muly Moloch the favourite 

On Thursday, the 25th, One 
Hundred Pounds for three and 
four yr olds; three yr olds, yst. 
51b. four yr olds, 8st. 7lb. Maiden 
colts allowed alb. Maiden fillies, 
3lb. The winner of any Sub- 
scription or Sweepstakes, 41b. ex- 


tra — two-mile heats. 

Mr. Wentworth’^ b. c. 
Chaflce, by Lurcher, 3 
yrs old - 1 * 

Mr. Johnson’s b. c. Sir So- 
lomon, 4 yrs old 5 2 

Ld Darlington’s b. c. Hap- 
hazard, 3 yrs old 2 3 

D. of Hemilton’s b. c. by 
Walnut, 4 yrs old 7 4 

Mr. Garforth’s ch. c. Hya- 
cinthus, 3 yrs old 4 3 

Ld F’itzwilham’s ch. c. Idler 
4 yrs. old - 6 6 

Mr, Hewett’s b. c. Com- 
modore, by Admiral, 3 
yrs old - 3 dr 

10 to 1 agst Chance. 


Sweepstakes of 20gs each, with 
2ogs auded by the Corporation of 
Doncaster, for three yr old fillies, 
carrying 8st. — two miles. (9 Sub- 
scribers) 

Mr. G. Crompton's b. f. Anni- 
seed, by Coriander, dam by 
Highflyer - 1 

Ld Fitz william’s 
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Ld Fifzwilliam’s b. f. Lap-Wing, 
by Overton ' - a 

D. of Hamilton’s b. f. bv Wal- 
nut, out of Tickle Toby’s 
dam - 3 

Mr. Alderson’s b. f. Vanguard, 
by Walnut, dam by Young 
Marske - 4 

Even betting between Anniseed 
and the field. 

Sweepstakes of togs, each, for 
hunters, carrying last, each; — 
four miles. (5 Subscribers.) 

Mr. C. Cholmondcley’s b. b. 
Collector, by Spadille, out 
of Rosalind, 5 yrs old 1 

Mr. J. S. Foljambe’s b. g. Pro- 
teus - a 

4 to 1 on ColleSor. 


MORPETH. 

O N Tuesday, the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 50I. given by the 
Earl of Carlise, for three yr old 
■ colts, Sst. and fillies, 7st. 1 1 lb. A 
wjnner of Plate or Stakes since 
the first of March, carrying 31b. of 
two or more, jib. extra. — 2-mile 
heats. 

Mr. Riddell’s ch. c. by 
Walnut, 3 yrs 1 1 

Capt.Lidderdale’s br.c.John 
O’Groat - 4 2 

Sir H. Williamson’s b. f. by 
Sir Peter, 3 yrs old 2 3 

Mr. Hopper’s ch. c. Hazard 3 4 

On Wednesday, the 24th, jol. 
for four yr olds, 7st. 31b. five yr 
olds, 8st. six. yr olds, Sst. jib. 
and aged 8st. }lb. A winner of 
Plate or Stakes, since the first of 
March, carrying 31b. of two or 
more elb. extra. Mares allowed 
3lb. geldings 2lh — 4 mile heats. 

Mr. Wilson’s ch. h. Apple- 
garth, by Stride, j yrs old 1 1 

Mr. W. Fletcher’s Camper- 
down, j yrs old 2 2 

Sir H. Williamson’s ch. h. 
Stripling, j yrs old 3 3 


i 

Mr. Elliott's b. c. 4 vts old 
(fell) - ' dis 

On Thursday, the 2jih, the 
Members’ Plate of 50I. for all 
ages ; three yr olds fo carry 6st, 
4lb. four yrolds, yst. 91b. five yr 
olds, 8st. jib. six yr olds and aged, 
Ssr. 91b. A winner of Plate or 
Stakes, since the first of March, 
carrying 3lb. of two or more, jib, 
extra. — Marts allowed 31b. gel- 
dings, alb. — 3-mile heats. 

Mr. W. Fletcher’s Cam- 
perdown, by Delpini, 

5 yrs old 3 I I 

Mr. Wilson’s Apple- 

garth, j yrs old 1 a a 

Mr. Ilderton’s ch. g. 

Bashful (late Billy) 
aged - 2 3 dy 

Mr. Hopper’s cb.m. Lit- 
tle Betsy, by Comer, 
out of Mag’pie’s dam, 

4 yrs old, fell and 
broke her neck inrun- 
ning. 

, The Hunters’ Sweepstakes of 
togs each, tzst. — 3-mile heats. (6 
Subscribers.) 

Mr. W. Hutchinson’s b. h. 

Sling, by Highflyer 1 % 

Mr. Hunter’s br. h. Hutton 3 3, 

Mr. tfavison’s ch. b. High- 
flyer - 23 


NEWMARKET. 

O N Monday, the 29th of Sep- 
'temfifer, the Sweepstakes of 
200gs each, h. ft. for three yr olds, 
carryiug Sst. 31b. Across the Flat. 
Ld Grosvenor’s b. c. by John 
Bi ll, out of Nimble r 

Sir F. Srandish’s b. c. brother 
to Spread Eagle 2 

Ld Grosvenor’s b. c. by John 
Bull, out of Kiss my Lady pd ft. 
Mr. Cnssans’s b. c. by Pegasus* 
out of S -'cethtart pd ft. 

Sir C. Bunbury’s gr. c. by 
Whiskey, out of Giey Do- 
rimam - pd ft. 

5 ^ 
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5 to a and 3 to i on LJ Gros- 
veuor’s coit. 

Mr. R. Heathcnte’s ch. f. Geor- 
giana, by John Bull, 3 yrs old, Sst. 
brat Mr. Panlon’s gr. c. Grey Fal- 
con, 4 yrs old, ybt. ylb. Ab. M. 
5 ogs. 

5 to 4 on Grey Falcon. 

Mr. Adams’s b. f. Cuckoo, by 
Woodpecker, yst reed. 20gs from 
Mr, Heathcott’s b. f. Lady Jane, 
Sst. 2lb. Twoyrold Course, roogs. 
h. ft. ' 

Mr. Coekson’s br. h. Diamond, 
by Highflyer, jrst.^i 31b . reed. ft. 
from Mr. Heathcote’s b. Wartcr, 
Bst. 61b. B. C. 5oogs. h, ft. 

Mr. Howard's br f. bv Whiskey, 
put of Sybil, ;st. rolb. retd. 7ogs. 
ffom Mr. Perrin’s br. f. by Trum- 
pator, out of Cinderella, 8st. Two 
yr old Course, toogs. 

Mr. Haworth’s ch. c. Pet, by 
Buzzard, Sst. agit Mr. Heathcote’s 
ch. c. Popinjay, 7M. 5th. Ab. M. 
ioogs. — Off by consent. 

On Tuesday, the 30th, Ld Cler- 
mont’s b. c. by Meteor, 4 yrs old, 
Sst. 2lb. beat Mr, Wilson's b. c. 
Surprize, 3 yrs old, Sst. R. M. 
aogs. 

6 to 4 on Surprize. 

Mr. Heathcote’s gr. h. Sym- 
metry, by Delpitii, 5 vra oW, 8st. 
x lb. beat Sir C Bunbury’s bl. c. 
Sorcerer, 4 yrs old, 8st. Across the 
Flat, joogs, h. ft. 

5 and 6 to 4 on Symmetry. 

Fifty Guineas, free for any 
horse, &c. four yr olds, yst. 41b. 
live yr olds, Sst. 51b. six yr olds, 
Sst. 1 ilb. and aged 9SL B. C. 

Mr. Adams’s b. c. Humbug, by 

Precipitate, 4 yrs old 1 

Mr. Cookson’s br. h. Sir Harry, 

5 yrs old - a 

Sir C. Bunbury’s bl. c. Sorcerer, 

4 yrs old - 3 

Mr. Lake’s b. h. by Spatlille, 

dam by Mungo, 5 yrs old 4 


D. of Giafton’s b; f. Hornby 
Las-., 4 yrs old £ 

Ld Clermont’s b. h. Cadet, 5 
yrs old - 6 

13 to 8 agst Sir Harry, 5 to 1 
agst. Sorcerer, 5 to 1 agst Hornby 
Lass, and 50 to 6 agst Humbug. 

On Wednesday, the 1st of Oc- 
tober, Mr. R. Heathcote’s ch. f. 
Georgiana, by John Bull, 8st. ylb. 
beat Mr. Adams’s ch. f. Ephe- 
mera, by Woodpecker, 7St. 1 olb. 
both three yrs old, Ab. M. £ogs. 

2 to 1 on Georgiana. 

The Town Plate of 50I. for 
three yr old colts, 8st. 71b. and fil- 
lies, Sst. 31b. D. I. 

N . B. The fate Mr. Petram, by 
his will, dirt tied his Executors to 
pay 30gs to the winner of this 
Plate. 

Mr. Heming’s br. c. Kill De- 


vil, by Rockingham 1 

D. of Grafton’s b. c. First 
Fruits - a 

Mr. Wilson’s b. c. Surprize 3 

Mr. Dawson’s b. f. Canary 4. 

Mr. Cookson’s ch. c. Scrub, by 
Pot8o’s - 5 

6 to 3 on First Fruits, 5 to t 


agst Surprize, 5 to 1 agst Scrub, 
and 6 and 7 to 1 agst Kill Devil. 

On Thursday, the 2d of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Ladbroke’s bl. c. Whis- 
kerandos, by Whiskey, ysi. nib. 
beat Ld Clermont’s f. Noisette, 
7st. 541b. Two yr old Course, 25 j>s. 

3 to 1 on Whiskerandos. 

Sir C. Bunbury’s b. f. Thais by 
Trumpator, 7st. nib. beat Mr. 
Windham’s br. c. by Fidget, Sst. 
Two yr old Course, ioogs, h. ft, 

7 to 4 on Thais. 

The King’s Plate of ioogs, for 
four yr olds, carrying lost. 41b. 
five yr olds, 1 1st. 61b. six yr olds, 
i2»t. and aged, i2st. 2lb. R C. 

Sir F. Poole’s b. h. Worthy, by 

PotSo’s, 5 yrs old 1 

Sir 
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Sir C. Bunbury’s bl. c. Sor- 
cerer, 4 yrs okl 2 

Mr. Adams’s b. c. Humbug, 4 
yrs old - 3 

Mr. Golding’s b. h. Boaster, 5 
yrs old - 4 

2 to 1 on Worthy, 9 to 2 agst 
Humbug, 7 to 1 agst Sorcerer, 
and to to 1 agst Boaster. 

A Handicap Plate of 50I. D. I. 
Mr. Howorth’s gr. h; Trust, by 


Pilot, 6 yrs old, 8<t. 71b. 1 

Mr. Lake’s 1). h. Quatorze, by 
Spacl i lie, 5 vrs old, 8st.6ib, 2 
D. of Grafton’s b. f Hornby 
Lass, 4 yrs old, yst. iolb. 3 
Sir C. Bunbury’s b. c. Gig, 3 
yrs old, 6st. 81b 4 

Ld Clermont’s b. h. Cadet, 5 
yrs old, 8st. 5I. 5 

6 to 4 agst Truss, and 3 to 1 
Agst Quatorze. 


Mr. R. Heathcote’s ch. m. Hip- 
pona, by King Fergus, 6 yrs old, 
8st. 91b. beat Mr. VVindatn’s ch. 
e. by Woodpeiker, out of Pla- 
tina, 3 yrs old, 6st. 81b. R. M. 
300gs, h. ft. 

7 to 4 and 2 to | on Hippona. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE. 

O N Wednesday, Oftober the 
1st. a Sweepstakes, of logs 
«ach, for three yr old colts, 8st. 
2lb. and fillies, 8st. — two miles,— 
(5 Subscribers,) 

Mr. G. Crompton’s b. f. An- 
niseed, by Coriander 1 

Sir H. T. Vane’s hr. c. by Co- 
riander, dam by Magnet 2 

The Members’ Plate of 59I. for 
all ages ; three yr olds, 6st. 3II). 
four yr olds, 7$t. 7lb. five yr olds, 
8st. 31b. six yr olds, 8st. 191b. and 
aged, 8st. t2lb. A winner of one 
50I. Plate this season, carrying 
3lb. exti'a, of two, jib, — 3-mile 
beats, 


7 

Mr. Hutton’s b. c. Heart of 
Oak, by Windlestone, 4 
yrs old - 1 1 

Mr. Coulson’s gr. g. Push- 

forward, 5 yrs old 3 2 

Sir H. Goodricke’s b. m. 

Stella, 5 yrs 2 3 

On Thursday the zd, 50I. for 
three yr olds, 7st iolb. and four 
yr olds, 8st, 81b. The winner of 
one 50I. this season, carrying 31b. 
extra. — 2 -mile heats. 

Mr. Robinson’s b. c. 

Ambo, by Overton, 

3 yrs o'd 3 1 1 

Mr. Bamlett’s b. c. by 
Coriander, 4 yrs old 232 
Sir H.Hoghton’sch.c.by 
Buzzard, 3 yrs old (fell 
lame) - 1 2 dr 

On Friday the 3d, a free Plate 
of 50I. for all ages, 

Not run for, for want of horses. 


ENFIELD. 

O N Monday, the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 50I. for three and 
four yr olds;— heats, two miles 
and a quarter. 

Mr. Durand's bl. f. Rams- 
choondra, by Sir Peter, 

4 yrs old, 731. it lb. 1 r 

Mr. Haliett’s ch. c. Provi- 
sional^ yrs old, 6st. iolb. 3 a 
Sir F\ G. Smyth’s br. c. 

Omen, 4yrs old, 8st. iolb. a 3 
Mr. Goodisson's ro. c. Sil- 
ver-tail, 3 yrs o'd, 6st. 

»2lb, - 4 4 

On Tuesday the 23d, a Sweep- 
stakes of i^gs each, by horses that 
never won above the value of 25I. 
— 3-mile heats. (7 Suhst riber».) 

Mr. Fletcher’s b. g. Magog, 
by Magog, 5 yis old, 9at. 

4! b. - 1 1 

Mr. Munslow’s b, <n. Ta- 
mer-Collui, by King Fer- 
gus, 5 yrs old, 9st. tlb. | a 
Mr. 
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Mr. Webb’s b. m. Country- 
wcnch, by Meteor, aged, 
gst. 41b. - 23 

Mr. Ridout’s br. h. Fox, by 
Highflyer, aged, gst. ylb. 4 dis 
Mr.Jobnson’sb.g. Sprightly, 
by Jubilator, 8at.11 lb. dis 
Mr. Goldham’s br. h. Tal- 
ly-til by Satellite, aged, 
gst. ylb. - dis 

On Wednesday the 24th, the 
Ladies’ Plate of 50I. for all ages; 
— 4-mile fteats. 

Mr. Durand’s b. f. by Sir 
Peter Teazle, out of the 
Yellow mare, 3 yrs old, 
jst. nib. - it 

Mr. Bartley’s b. h. Flay or t 
Pay, aged, 8st. ylb. 2 a 
Mr. Edwards’s b. m. Du- 
chess, 5 yrs old, Sst. ylb. 6 3 

Mr. Abbey’s th. h. Com- 
modore, 6 yrs old, 8st. 51b. 5 4 

'Mr. Whaley’s b. c. Tea- 
boy, 4 yrs old, 8st. 4 5 

Mr. Dockeray’s b. f. Sweet- 
lips, 4 yrs old, Sst. 3 dis 


MALTON. 

O N Tuesday, Oftober the 7th, 
a Sweepstakes of dogs each, 
for all ages; threeyrolds, 7st. four 
yr olds, 7st. iolb. five yr olds, Sst. 
4lb. six yrolds and aged, Sst. toll), 
Mares allowed alb. — two miles. 
(5 Subscribers.) 

Mr. Peirse’s b. h. by Walnut, 
dam by Young Marskc, 5 yrs 
old - 1 

Capt. Pigot’s ch. c. Slap-bang, 

4 yrs old - 2 

6 to 4 on Mr. Peirse’s horse. 

Sweepstakes of cogs each, for 
three yr old colts, Sst. 2II). and 
fillies, Sst. — two miles — (9 Sub- 
scribers.) 

Ld Darlington's c. Agonizes, 
by Sir Peter 1 

J,d Strathmore’s b. c. by Wal- 
nut, out «f Little Scot’s dam s 


Mr. Garforth’s ch. c. by Cori- 
ander, out of Rosalind 3 

Mr. Robinson’s b. f. Btlle-fille 4 
I Ld Fitzwilliam’s b. f. by Cori- 
ander, out of Matron 5 

7 to 4 on Agonistes. 
Hunters’ Sweepstakes of iogs 
each, wf. test, three miles. (5 
Subscribers.) 

Mr. Parkhurst’s b. h. by Jupi- 
ter, dam„by Leviathan 1 

Mr. W. Hutchinson’s b. h. 

Sling - 2 

Mr. Lumley Savile’s b. m. Sa- 
bclla * 3 

2 to 1 on Sling. - 
On Wednesday the 8th, a 
Sweepstakes of togs each, for 

three yrold fillies,- carrying Sst.— 
two miles. (5 Subscribers.) 

Mr. G. Crompton’s b. f, Anni- 
seed, by Coriander 1 

Ld Fitzwilliam’s b. f. by Cori- 
ander, out of Matron 2 

Very high odds 011 Anniseed. 
Fifty Pounds for all ages; three 
yrolds, 6st. 61b four yrolds, 7s!. 
61b. five yr olds, Sst. 1 lb. six yr 
olds, Sst. 71b. and aged, 8st. gib. 
A winner of one 50I. in Plate, 
Match or Sweepstakes, this year, 
carrying 31b. ot two, or a King’s 
Plate, 51b. extra. Mares allowed 
2lb. — 3-mile heats. 

Sir G. ftrmytage’s ch. h. 

Tartar, by Phoenomenon, 

6 yrs old 1 i 

Mr. G. Crompton’s b. m. 

Stella, 5 yrs old 2 2 

6 to 4 on Tartar. 

t • 

On Thursday the 9th, a Sweep- 
stakes of 20gs each, for two yr 
old colts, 8st. and fillies, 7st. 1 ifb. 
— the last mile. (3 Subsciibers.) 

Mr. Robinson’s b. f. Swallow, 
by Weasel - r 

Mr. G. Ciompton’s b. c. Dot- 
terel - a 

a to 1 on Dotterel. 

Fifty 
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Fifty Pounds for thrre yr olds, 
ys(. 1 1 lb. and four yr olds, 8st. 
7I b. winners tarrying extra, as on 
Wednesday 2-mile heats. 

Ld- Strathmore’s b. r. by 
Walnut, out of Scot’s dam, 

3 yrs old - 1 t 

Ld Darlington’s b. c. Hap- 
hazard, 3 yrs old 2 a 

PENRITH. 

O N Thursday, the 9>h of Oc- 
tober 50I. given by the Gen- 
tlemen »f the Inglewood Hunt, for 
three and four yr old colts, Sec. that 
never won more than the value 
of $ogs, in Match, Plate, or Sweep- 
stakes ; three yr olds, 7st. 41b. four 
yr olds, 8st._ 2lb. A winner of 
fifty pounds, or guineas, carrying 
3lb extra. — 2-mile heats. 

Ld Brlhaven’s ch.c. by 
Star, 4 yrs old, 8st. 

2il>. - 211 

Mr. Hutton’s b. c. Co- 
niac, 4 yrs old (1 
Plate) 8->t. ^lb. 12 2 

Mr. l.ucock’s ch. f. Re- 
becca, by Walnut, 3 
yrs old, 7st. 4lb. 3 dr 

On Saturday, the nth, 50I. 
given by the town of Penrith, for 
horses, Sec. of all ages : three yr 
olds, 6jc. ylb. four yr olds, yst. 
7lb. five yr olds, 8sr. 41b. six yr 
olds, 8st. 1 rib. and aged, 9s!. A 
winner of 30I. in the present year, 
carrying 2'h. of two, 41b. and of 
three or more, 61b, extra. — 4-mile 
heats. 

Mr. I’Anson’s b. c. John 
O’Groat, by Overton, 

3 yrs old, 6st. 91b x o 1 
Mr Lucock’s b. c. Ri- 
chard Hughes, by 
Windlestone, 4 yrs 
old (two Plates) 7st. 
i ilb. - 202 

Mr. Hutton’s b. c. Co* 
niac,4 yrsold ( 1 Plate) 

7$t. 91b. * 3 dr 

Voc. XVIt. No. 97. 


NEWMARKET. 

O N Monday, the 13th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Cookson’s ch. c. 
Scrub, by PotSo's, 3 yrs old, 6st. 
4lb. beat Ld Clermont’s Meteor 
c. 4 yrs old, 8st Ab. M. 25gs. 

5 to 4 on the Meteor colt. 

Sweepstakes of toogs each, h. 
ft. by three yrsold colts and fillies 
(warranted totally untried at the 
time of naming) colts, 8st. 2lb. 
fillies, 8sr. Across-the Flat. 

Mr. Watson’s br, c. Tiiumver, 
by Volunteer - 1 

Mr. Lad broke’s ch. c. Lazarus 2 
Mr. Heathcote’s c. by Pegasus, 
out of Cinderwencn pd 

Ld Clermont’s b. c. by Trum- 
pator, out of his youngest 
Highflyer mare, out of his 
Othea - pd 

Sir F. Standish’s brother to 
.Spread Eagle pd 

6 to 4 on Lazarus. 

Sir C. Bunbury’s bl. c.SorcCrer 
by Trumpntor, 4 yrs old, 8st. 9IB. 
beat Mr. Wilson’s b. e. Surprize, 
3 yrs old, 6st. i2lb. D. I. 200g$, 

h. ft. 13 to 8 on Sorcerer. 

Mr. Heathcote’s ch. c. Popin* 
jay, by Buzzard, 8st. rted. ft from 
Mr. Adams’s b. f. Cuckoo, 7St. 
i2lb. R. M. toogs, h. ft. 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s Hippona, 
8st. 91b. agst Mr. Howorth’s Truss, 
yst. 2lb. Two yr old Couise, 
300gs. — Off by consent. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, a Sweep- 
stakes of ioogs each, h. ft. for two 
yr old colts, 8st. 31b. fillies, 8st. 
Two yr old Course. Those out 
of untried mares allowed 2lb. (8 
Subscribers.) 

Mr. Wilson’s b. f. Sophia, by 
Buzzard, out of Huncarnun- 
ca, an untried mare) I 

Ld Ciermont’s br. c. by Volun- 
teer, bought of Mr. Kings- 
man * 2 

b Ld 
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Ld Grosvenor’s cb. c. by John 
Bull, out of Maid of all 
Work . 3 

4 and 5 to 1 on Sophia. 

Mr. Wilson’s b. c. Surprize, by 
Buzzard, 3 vrs old, yst. befct Mr. 
Howorth’s ch. c. Pet, 4 yrs old, 
8st. Ab. M. 25gs. 

5 to 4 on Surprize. 

Fifty Pounds, for t»o yr old 
colls, carrying Sst. 2lb. and fillies, 
8*1. Tw o yrold Course. 

Mr. Wilson’s b. f. Sophia, by 
Buzzard - 1 

D. of Grafton’s ch. c. Flambeau 2 
Ld Grosvenor's b. c. by John 
Bull, out of Ariadne 3 

Mr. Sitwell’s ch f. Harpv, by 
Phaenomenon, out qf Hor- 
net - 4 

Mr. Bullock’s b. f. by Javelin, 
out of Mouse’s darn 5 

Mr. Cookson’s b. c. Jack 
Chance, by Fortunio, out of 
Brandy Nan 6 

Mr. Panuwell’sch. c. by Rock- 
ingham, out of Miss Dun- 
combe - 7 

5 to 4 agst Sophia, and 13 to 8 
agst Flambeau. 

Sweepstakes of 25gs each, Two 
yr old Cqurse. 

Mr. Hallet’s bl. f: Wowski, by 
Meotor, 3 yrs old, Sst. 4K1. 1 

Mr. Ladbroke’s bl. c. Whis- 
kerandos, two yrs old, 6st. 
2lb. - 2 

Mr. Wyndham’s br. c. by 
Fidget, 2 yrs old, 6st. 31b 3 

Even belting and 5 to 4 on Whis- 
kerandos, 2 to 1 ags Wowski, 
and 3 to 1 agst the Fidget colt. 
On Wednesday, the 15th, Mr. 
Cookson’s br. h. Diamond, by 
Highflyer, beat ’ Mr. R. Heath- 
cote’s ch. m. Hippona, 8st. each, 
the last three miles of B. C. 2000s. 

11 to 8 on Hippona. 


Mr. R. Heaihcote’s ch. f. Ge or. 
giana, by John Boll, 3 yrs old, 
Vst. 1 2 lb. beat Mr. Howortlv’s 
Truss, 6 yrs old, 8st. 91b. Ab. M. 
S°gs. 

5 and 6 to 4 on Truss. 

The Town Plato of 50I for 
three yr olds, 7«t 41b. four y’r olds, 
Sst. 41b. five yr olds, 8st. 11 lb. 
six yr olds, pst. tlb. and aged, gst. 
|lb. Tw o Middle miles of B. C.-— 
Whh this condition, that Ibe win- 
ner was to be sold for 53gs. if de- 
manded, &c. 

Mr. Adams’s ch. f. Ephemera, 
by Woodpecker, 3 yrs old 1 
Mr. R. Heaihcote’s b. h. Picca- 
dilly, 6 yis old a 

Mr. Goodisson’s ro. c. brother 
to Admiral, 3 yrs old 3 

Mr. Watson’s br. c. Gloucester, 

3 yrs old - 4 

13 to 8 agst Ephemera, and 5 to 2 
agst Piccadily. 

The first year of the renewal of 
the October Oatlands Stakes of 
30gs each, B. M. (18 Subscri- 
bers.) 

Sjr C. Bunbury’s bl. c. Sor- 
cerer, by Trumpator, 4 yrs 

old, 9 5t. . | 

Mr. Cookson’s ch. 2. Scrub, 3 
yrs old, 6st lalb. 2 

Mr. Howorih’s Truss, 6 yrs old, 
Sst. 1 1 lb. Mr. Lake’s Quatorze, 
5 yrs old, 8st. 41b. Ld Cler- 
mont’s Cadet, 5 yrs old, Sat. 
2lb. Mr. Adaois’s Humbug, 4 
yrs old, 8st. 2lb. Mr. R. Heath- 
cote’s Qeorgiana, 3 yrs old, 7st. 
nib. D. of Grafton’s First 
Fruits, 3 yrs old, yst. 61b. and 
Mr. Wilson’s Surprize, 3 yrs 
old, 6sr. 11 lb. also started, but 
the Judge could place only tUc 
first two. 

n to 5 agst Sorcerer, 4 to 1 agst. 
Georgian*, 5 to 1 agst Hum- 
bug, 7 fo 1 agst First Fjuits, 
ami 8 to 1 agst Scrub. 

The 
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The following having declared ft. 
within the time prescribed, 
paid only logs each. 

Mr. Heathcote’s Symmetry, 3 yrs 
old, gsr. 71b. Mr. Golding’s 
Boaster, 5 yrs old, Sst. iaib. 
Mr. Howorth’s Chippenham, 
4 yrs old, 8st. ulb. Sir F. 
Standish’s b. c. Eagle, brother 
to Spread Eagle, 4 yrs old, 8sf. 
1 1 lb. Mr. Howard’s Weymouth, 
aged, 7st. nib. Ld Clermont’s 
Meteor c. 4 yrs old, 7 st. tolb. 
Mr. Watson’s Triumvir, 3 yrs 
old, yst. jib. M r . Norton’s c. 
Alittimus, by Ruler, 3 yrs old, 
yst. and Mr. Cussans, w ho did 
not name. 

Mr. Norton’s b. c. Mittimus, by 
Ruler, 3 yrs old. Sst. 71b. beat 
JL.d Clermont’s Noisetta, 2 yrs 
old, 7st. Two yr old Course, 
ay-gs. 

5 to t on Mittimus. 

On Thursday the 1 6th, Mr. 
Parkhurst’s b. h. Welter, by Jupi- 
ter, beat Sir Wheeler Cuffc’s br. 
h. Old England, i3st. each, B. C. 
— Mr. Parkhurst staked 2cogs to 
i5ogs. — 13 to 8 on Welter. 

Subscription Plate of 50I. for 
two yr olds, 7st. 41b. and three yr 
olds, gst. Two yr old Course. 
With this condition, that the win- 
ner was to be sold tor 200gs, &c. 

Mr. Bullock’s b. f. by Javelin, 

- ourof Mouse’s dam, 2 yrs old 1 
Sir C. Banbury’s b. c. Gig, 3 
yrs old - 2 

Mr. Sitwell’s ch. f. Harpy, 3 
yrs old - 3 

Even betting on Mr. Bullock’s 
filly, and 2 to 1 agst Gig. 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s Ilippona, 
8st . gib. beat Mr. Howard’s Wty- 
mouth, 6st. Ab. M. 5©gs. 

5 to 2 on Ilippona. 

Sweepstakes of toogs each, h. 
ft. Across the Flat, 


Mr. Heathcote’s ch. c. Popinjay, 
•by Buzzard, 7st. alb. reed. ft. 
from Str H. T. Vane's c. by 
Coriander, 8st. ilb. and Mr. 
Ladbroke’s Lazarus, 8st. 


HOLYWELL HUNT. 

O N Tuesday, Oftober the 14th, 
Sir T. Mostyn’s f. Hedera, 
by Creeper, 8st. tolb. beat Sir 
W. W. Wynn’s.c. Do£lor O’Lif- 
fey, gst. two miles. 

2 to 1 on Hedera. 

Mr. E. L. Lloyd’s Highflyer 
mare, i2st. beat Sir WAV. Wynn's 
Volunteer mare, lost, two miles. 
Sweepstakes of 2£gs each. 

Sir E. Lloyd’s Chicken, by Mi- 
croscope, 3 yisold, Sst. 1 
Mr. E. L. Lloyd’s c. by Sym- 
metry, 3 yrs old, 8sr. 2 * 

Sir W. W. Wynn’s Llanged- 
wyn, 3 yrs old, 8st. jib. pd 

The second year of a Sweep- 
stakes of tjgscach, for three yr 
obis, 6sr. four yr olds, 7st. 71b. 
five yr olds, 8>t. six yr olds and 
agedj 8st. 71b. — four miles. (7 
Subscribers.) 

Sir VV. W. Wy tin’s ch. g. Alex- 
ander the Great, by Alexander, 
out of Medea, walked over. 

The Plate was not run for, Mr. 
Cholmoudeley’s br. m. Roariuw 
Meg, by Highflyer, being the only 
one entered. 

On Thursday the 16th, a Han- • 
dicap Sweepstakes of $gs each.— 

(8 Subscribers.) 

Mr. F,. L. Lloyd’s c. by 
Symmetry, 3 yrs old, Sst. 

5U1. ' - ti 

Sir VV. W. Wynn’s Volun- 
teer, aged, gst. tolb. 2 2 

Mr. Cholmondeley’s Devil 
among the Taylors, aged, 
test. 41b. (bolted) dis 

Sir E. P. Lloyd’s Chicken, 

3 y« 
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3 yrs old, q-t, tlb. 
(bolted) - dis 


NORTHALLERTON. 

O N Thursday, the 16th of Oc- | 
tober, a Sweepstakes of togs j 
each, with 30gs added, for all ages ; 
two miles. (5 Subscribers.) 

Mr. Harrison's b. h. by Trum- 
pator, aged, gst. 1 

Mr. J. Ackers’s br. c. Benle- 
vane, by Soldier, 3 yrs -old, 
yst. 2lb. - 2 

M r. I’Anson’s ch. h. Apple- 
garth, five yrs old, 8st. 81b. 3 

A Maiden Plate of 50I. for three 
yr olds, 6st 7lb. four yr olds, yst. 
tolb. five yr olds, 8st. 31b. six yr 
olds and aged, 8st. 81b.— two-mile 
heats. 

Sir H. T. Vane’s br. c. 
by Coriander, 3 yrs 
old - 411 

Mr. Alderson’s f. Van- 
guard, three yrs cld 122 
Mr. Huliock’s ch. c. by 

Antaeus, 3 yrs old 5 3 3 

Mr. Fenton’s b. f. by 

Lurcher, 3 yrs old 2 dr 
Mr. Dodsworth’s gr. f. 

by Walnut, 3 yrs old 3 dr 
On Friday the 17th, 50I. for 
three and four yr olds, that never 
won above that value, at any one 
time; — 3 -mile heats. 

Mr. Cornforth’s colt, by 
Pipator, 3 yrs old, 7st. 

Sib. - 3 1 1 

Mr. Riddell’s c. by Wal- 
nut, 3 yrs old, 7St. 
tolb. - 133 

Mr. Fenton’s b. f. three 

yrs old, 7st. 31b. 232 

On Saturday the 18th, 50I. for 
three yr olJ?, 6st. 4lb. four yr olds, 
yst. nib. five yr olds, 8st. gib. 
six yr olds, 8st. ialb. and aged, 
9St. Mares allowed 2lb. A wiu- 
ner of one fifty since the fiist of 


March, carrying 3th. of two, or 
a King’s Plate, jib. extra. — 4- 
mile heats. 

Sir G. Armytage’a 
ch. h. Tartar, by 

Phaenomenon, 6 

yrs old 44x1 

Mr. J. Ackers’s br. 
c. Benlevanc, 3 
yrs old I 5 6 2 

Mr. Milbank’s b. C. 

Takamahaka, 3 

yrs old 5 1 5 3 

Mr. Harrison’s b. h. 
bv Trumpator, 
aged 62a 

Mr. Robinson’s b. c. 

Ambo, 3 yrs old 2 3 3 

Mr. Fletcher’s gr. h. 
Camperdown, 5 
yrs old 364 


IRELAND. 

CURR AGHSEPT.MEiiTING,l8oO. 

O N Monday, September the 
8th, a Sweepstakes for two yr 
olds, 50gs, h. ft. — Two yr old 
Course. 

Mr. Hamilton’s b. c. Sweet 
William, by Tugg, on St. 
Badger, 8st. 1 

Mr. Kirwan’s gr. c. by Master 
Bagr.t, on York’s dam, 8st. a 
Mr. Whaley’s br. c. Abome- 
lique, by Fennelly’s High- 
flyer, ’on Straggler’s dam, 7st. 
131b. - 3 

Mr. Taylor’s ch. c. by Tugg, 
on Conductress, 7$t. 131b. 4 

Mr. Daly’s c. by Chanticleer, 
on a Mambrino mare, 8s’. pd ft 

Even betting Abomelique agst 
the field, who lost ground at 
starting. 

Sir H. T. Vane’s br. m. Early 
Sarah, by Fidget, 6 yrs old, 8st. 
$lb. beat Mr. Whaley’s gr. m. 
Duchess of York, by Delpini, 5 
yrs old, 7$t. islb. four miles, 
2 oogs, h. ft. 

Both 
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Both horses having run on the 
wrong side of a post, the race and 
all bets declared void. 

5 to 4 on Duchess of York. 
Mr. Kirwan’s b. c. brother to 
Toby, 5 yrs old, beat Mr. Daly’s 
ch. c. Chicken, by Chanticleer, 
5 yrs old, 8st. each, over the 
course, toogseach, p. p. 

a to i on Toby. 

Mr. Whaley’s ch. h Challen- 
ger, by Tugg, 5 yrs old, Ssl. beat 
Mr. Daly’s ch. h. Dawdle, by 
Master Bagot, 5 yrs old, 7at ulb. 
Red Post, toogs, h. ft. 

3 to 2 on Challenger. 

On Tuesday the 9th a Handicap 
Plate, 5ogs ; — Post on the Flat, 
home heats. 

Mr. Ormsby’s br. h. Cornet, by 
Tugg, aged, 8st. gib. 1 1 

Mr. Whaley’s ch. c. Peeweet, by 
Tom Turf, 4 yrs old, 8st. 
ilb. - - 22 

Mr. Hamilton's c. Little 
Bowes, 2 yrs old, 551. iolb. 3 dr 

<; to z agst Corner, 2 to 1 agst 
Pccwcet, and 5 to 4 agst Little 
Bowes. 

On Wednesday lOtli, the King’s 
Plate of ioogs, lor any horse, 
carrying i2st. — 4- mile heats. 

Mr. Kelly’s b. m. Katty Fla- 
nagan, by Qutensberry, 
aged - - 11 

v Mr. Whaley’s gr. f. Duchess 

of York, by Delpini, 5 yrs 2 2 

Ld Barrymore’s gr. h. War- 
rior, by Chocolate, 6 yrs 3 dr 
Mr. Daly's ch. h. [onquiilr, 
by Master Bagot, 6 yrs 
old (restive) - dis 

Even betting Katty Flanagan agst 
the field, 4 to 1 agst Duchess of 
York, 5 to 2 ag-t Warrior, and 
7 to 4 agst Jonquillc. 

On Thursday the 1 ith the King’s j 
Plate of ioogs, for three vr olds, 
Vol. XVII. No. 98. 
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8st. each, ---one 2-mile heat, jib. 
to mares. 

Mr. Kirwan’s ch. c- Traveller, 
by Chanticleer - i 

Mr. Hamilton’s gr. c. George, 
by Armstrong - 1 

Mr. Edwards’sc. Bagatelle, (late 
Little Jemmy) by Douglas 3 
Col. Lumin’s gr. c. Selim, by 

1 Honest Torn * 4 

5 to 4 pn Traveller, 3 to 1 agst 

George, 4 to 1 agst Bagatelle, 
and 5 to 2 agst Selim. 

On Friday the 12th the King’s 
Plate of ioogs, for mares, lost 
each — 4-mile heats. 

Sir H.T. Vane’s br. m. Lady 
Sarah, bv Fidget, 6 yrs old 1 1 

Mr. Kelly’s b. m. Katty 
Flanagan, by Quccnsber- 
ry, aged - 2 3 

At starting, 5 to 4 on Katty Fla- 
nagan ; after the heat, 3 to 2 oil 
Lady Sarah, 

On Saturday the 13th, the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Plate of ioogs, wt« 
for age, viz. four vr olds, 751. : ilb. 
five yrolds, 1st. 81 b. six yr olds, 
8st. 131b. and aged, 9st.— one 4- 
mile heat. 

Mr. Daly's b. h. The Hank (late 
Sir Horatio) by Master Bagot, 

5 yrs old - - r 

Mr. Kellv’s ch. c. Honest 
Ralph, by Master Bagot, 4 yrs a 
Mr. Whaley’s b. c. Swordsman, 
by Prizefighter, 4 yrs old 3 
Mr. Kirwan’s b. c. Toby, by 
Chocolate, 4 yrs old 4 

2 to 1 agst The Hank, 2 to 1 agst 

Ralpti, 2 to 1 agst Swordsman, 
and 4 to 1 agst Toby. 

Tit Stakes (first year, renewed 
for three years) for two yr old 
colts, 7st. fillies, 6st. iolb. the pre- 
sent Two yr old Course, 25gs 
each, 15 forfeit. 

Mr. Kelly’s b. c. Peter, by Mas- 
ter Bagot, on Courtezan 1 

< Mr. 
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Mr. Hamilton’s b. c. Sweet 
William, by Tugg, on St. 
Bridget. - . s 

Mr Edwards’s b. f. sister to 
Commodore - 3 

Col. Lumm’s ch. c. by Honest 
Tom, on LadV Mary 4 

Mr. Daly’s b. c. by Chanticleer, 
on a Matnbrino mate pJ 

Mr. Daly’s ch. f. by Chanti • 
deer, on Bess pd 

Mr. Kir wan’s b. c. by Plough- 
boy, dam by Aurelius, on 
Drone's dam • pd 

5 to 4 011 Peter, 6 to 4 agst Sweet- 
William. 

Mr. Whaley’s br. c. Abome- 
lique, by Fennelly’s Highflyer, 
7st. beat Mr. Kirwan’s c. by 
Pioughboy, on Ophelia, yst. ailb. 
50gs, h. ft. T wo yr old Course, 
a to 1 and 5 to a on Abomelique. 

On Monday the 15th, (after the 
Meeting) a Sweepstakes, 1 5gs. 
each; — Red Post, home. 

Mr. Daly’s ch. h. Dawdle, by 
Master Bagot, 3 yrs old, Sst. 
ilb. 1 

Col. Lumm'i gr. c. Selim, by 
Honest Tom, 3 yrs old, 6st. 
qlb. 2 

Ld Barrymore’s gr. h. Warrior, 
by Chocolate, 6 yrs old, 

751. tdb. - 3 

Mr. Whaley’s ch. f. Pcewcet, 
by Tom Turf, 4 yrs old, 

/St. 4ib. - 4 

Mr. Taylor’s ch. f. Little Pickle, 
by Chanticleer, 3 yrs old, 
5St. tclb. - 3 

Little Pickle came in fourth, but 
ran the wrong s.de of a Post. 
—Even betting the field agst 
the fillies, 3 to 1 agst Dawdle, 
4 to 1 agst Selim, 7 to 1 agst 
Warrior, 3 to 1 agst Peewtet, 
and 3 to 1 agst Lillie Pickle. 

On.Tnwsdsy the iSii), Mr. Da. 


ly’s ch. h. Dawdle, by Master 
Bagor, 5 yrs old, 7*1. 51b. beat 
Mr. Whaley’s ch. h. Challenger, 
5 yrs old, Sst. over the Course, 
jogs. each. 

j to 4 on Challenger. 


CARLISLE. 

O N Tuesday the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 50I. given by the fiarl 
ot Carlisle, for all ages. 

No race, only one horse being 
entered. 

On Thursday the a6th, 50I. 
given by J. C. Curwen, Esq. and 
Sir F. F. Vane, Bart. Members' 
for the City, for three yr olds, ysr. 
ylb. and four yr olds, 8st. 41b. A 
winner of one fifty pounds or 
guineas, since the first of March 
last, carrying 31b. of two, jib. 
and of three or more fifties, ylb. 
extra, a Sweepstakes considered 
as a fifty; — 1 mile heats. 

Ld Bellmen's ch. c. by 

Star, 4 yrs old ( t plate) 1 1 

Mr. Lncock’s b. c. Richard 
Hughes, 4 yrs old (a plates) 3 2 

Mr. I’Anson’s b. c. John 
O’Groat, 3 yrs old (2 
plates) - 23 

John O’Groat the favorite. 

On Saturday the iSth, 50!. 
given by the Members of the 
Cumberland Hunt, &c. four yr 
olds, yst. 7jb. five yr olds, Sit. 
3ib. six yr olds, Sst. 9U). and aged 
horses, &c. St t. ralb. — extra 
weights as on Thursday ?-*nilc 
heats. 

Ld Bellmen's ch. c. 4 yrs 
old (2 plates) I t 

Mr. Lucnck’s b. c. Richard 
Hughes, 4 yrs old (2 
plates) - * j 

z to i on Ld Bclhavcn’s cnlf. 

HOLY.. 
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HOLYWELL HUNT-. 

[cONCLUDlio] 

O N Saturday the 18th of Goo- 
ber, Sir W. W. Wynn’s cli. 
g. Alexander, tbe Great, Uy Alex- 
ander, 5 vrs old, tost, beat Mr. 
E. Lloyd’s b. m. by Highflyer, 
aged, i2St.— two miles, for loogs. 

Sir T. Mostyn’s b. f. Hedcra, 
by Creeper, 4 vrs old, Qst. beat 
Sir W. W. Wynn’s m. by Vo- 
lunteer, aged, 8st. 9I0. — two miles, 
xoogs. 

A Handicap Sweepstakes of 
5gs each ; — two miles. (9 Sub- 
scribers.) 

Mr. E. Lloyd’s b. m. by High- 
flyer, aged. Sit. t-db. 1 

Sir SV. VV. Wynn’s Alexander 
the Great, 5 vrs old, Sst. a 
Sir T. Mostyn’s Heart’s-ease, 

4 vrs old, 9st. 3 

Mr. E. Lloyd’s c. by Symme- 
try, 3 vrs old, yst. 7II). 4 


CALEDONIAN HUNT. 

AT HAMILTON. 

O N Monday, the 20th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Fletcher’s Deln- 
rnere, by Highflyer, aged, 1351. 
beat Mr. Graham’s Daman, 5 yrs 
oid, rast. Sib.— two miles, joogs, 
1). ft. 

Even betting, and 5 to 4 on 
Duncan. 

His Majesty’s Plate of ioogs 
givrn to the Caledonian Hunt, 
tree for any horse, &c. carrying 
I26t. — 4 mile heats. 

JMt. IIopp’s Delamere, 

by Highflver, aged 3 1 1 

D- of Hamilton’s 1:1. by 

Walnut, 5 yrs old 12 dr 
Mr. Fletcher’s Master 
Hubert, aged 2 dr 


On Tuesday, the 21st. the 
Gold Cup, value ioogs, the resi- 
due in specie, being a Subscrip- 
tion of 2Sgs each (9 Subscribers.) 
Mr. Graham’s Bonaparte, hy As- 
ton, 4 y rs old, walked over. 

Fifty Pounds given by the Hunt, 
for ail ages; — 4-mile heats. 

Mr. Hopp's Delamere, 

aged, Qst. gib. t 1 

D. 01 Hamilton’s gr c. hy 

Walnut, 4 vts <>ld, 7s!. 81b. 2 a 
Mr. Boswell's Pensioner, 5 
yrs old, Sst. 81b. 3 3 

On Wednesday the 220, a 
Sweepstakes of accgs each, h. tr. 
four yr olds carrying 8st five yr 
olds Sst. 1 cits. — four miles. (4 
Subscribers) ' 

Mr. Graham's b. h. Duncan, by 
Stride, 5 yrs old 1 

Mr. Graham’s Bryan O’Lymi, 

4 vrs old - 2 

Mr. Fletcher’s Logie O’Buchan, 

4 yrs old - 3 

4 to 1 on Bryan O’Lynn, and it 
to x agst Logie O Buchan. 

Fifty Pounds given by tbe Ca- 
ledonian Hunt. 

D. of Hamilton’s b. c. Little Bob, 
‘by Spadilie, 4 yrs old, walked 
over. 

Mr. Oswald’s Phjegon, heft 
Mr. Maxwell’s Brown Jug, last 
each, four miles, loogs. Rode by 
the owners. 

On Thursday the 23d, Fifty 
Pounds, the gift of his Grace tf« 
D. of Hamilton; — four aides. 

Mr. Hopp’s Delamere 1 

D. of Hamilton’s c. !,»y a 

Mr, Fletcher’? I*ogie G’Biachau 3 
Capt. Maxwell’? Brown J“C* 
beat Mr. Graham’s hnrw, 
each, -four units, aoogs. 

c a NEW- 
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NEWMARKET 

THIRD OCTOBER, OR HOUGH- 
TON MEETING. 

O N Monday, Octobtr 27th 
Mr. Hcail cote’s gr. It. S'm- 
nictry, bv Deijiim, beat Mr. Cook- 
son’s br. r b. Diamond, Sst. each, 
Across the Flat, 2oogs. 

5 to 4 on Diamond. 

Mr. Heathcote’s ch. c. Popin- 
jay, by Buzzard, beat Mr. Wynd- 
bam’s cb. c. by Woodpecker, out 
of Flatina, 8st. each, R. M. 200gs. 
4 to 1 on Popinjey. 

D of Grafton’s ch. c. Flambeau, 
by Skyscraper, or Grouse, 2 vrs 
old, 6st. 6ib. beat Mr. R. Heath- 
cote’s Georgians, 3 yrs old, 8st. 
/lb. Two yr old Course, 200gs. 
h. ft. 

it to 8 on Georgians. 

Mr. C. C. Smith’s b h. Florist, 
by John Bull, out of Florella, 9«t. 
beat Lord Milsintown’s White- 
thorn, tost. ylb. D. I. 5ogs. 

6 to 4 on Florist. 

Mr. Howarth’s gr. h. Truss by 
Pilot, Sst. 2II). reed, from Ld 
Donegall’s Flugelman, 8st. ylb 
First three miles of B. C. jogs. 

Mr. Tumor’s br. h. Oscar, by 
Saltram, yst. 31b. reed. ft. from 
Mr. Heathcote’s Warier, 8.t. 81 b. 
Across the Flat, 500 h. It. 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s Georgians, 
8st. 7lb. agst Mr. Adams’s Laza- 
rus, 7st. 12'lb. Two yrold Course, 
soogs, h. ft. — Off by consent. 

On Tuesday the 28th, Mr. Wil- 
son’s b. c. Surprize, by Buzzard, 
Sst ylb. beat Mr. Norton’s b. c. 
Mittimus, Sst. Ab. AI. jogs. — 
Even belting. 

Mr. Hallctt’s bl. f. Wouski, by 
Afentor, 3 yrs old, 8st. 71b. beat 
Mr. Bullock’s b. f. by Javelin, 2 
yrs old, 6st 31 b, Two yr old 


Course, jogs, h. ft. — 6 to 4 oa 
Mr. Bullock’s filly. 

Mr. Wyndliam’s br. c. by Fid- 
git, our of Caslia, Sst. 71b. beat 
Mr. Perren’s br. f. by Trumpator, 
out ot Cinderella, 751. 71b. both 
two yrs old, [’wo yr old Course, 

lOOgS. 

1 1 to 8 on the filly, who ran out 
of the Course. 

Mr. Panton’s b. c. Snuff-box, 
by PotSo’s, 7st. ylb. beat Mr. R. 
Heaihcote’s Piccadilly, 8st. 81 b. 
Ab. Al. jogs. 

9 to 4 on Snuff-box. 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s ch. m. Hip- 
puna, 8 st. 91b. and Ld. Cler- 
mont’s Paynator, 7st. 71b. Two 
yr old Course, toogs, ran a dead 
heat. 

J to 2 on Hippona. 

Fifty Pounds for two yr olds, 
carrying a feather; three yr olds, 
7sr. jib. four yr olds, 8*st. g!b. 
five yr olds, 95c. 31b. six yr old*, 
gst. 71b. and aged, gst. iolb. the 
last three miles of B. C. — With 
this condition, that the winner was 
to be sold for 300gs, if demanded, 
&c. 

Mr. Wy ndham’s hr. c. bv Fidget, 
out 0/ Caelia, 2 vrs old 1 

Mr. GirdUr’s b. h. Capricorn, 
j yrs old. - 2 

Mr. Lock ley’s ch. f. Rushlight, 

(late Ephemera) 3 vis old 3 

Mr. Panton’s b. c. Snuff box, 3 
yrs old . ^ 

Mr. Cookson’s b. c. Jack 
Chance, 2 yrs « 

Mr. Bullock’s b. f. by Javelin, 
out of Mouse’s dam, 2 yrs old 6 
Mr. Golding’s b. c. Skyrocket, 

3 yrs old - y 

J to 2 agst Snuff box, j to 2 agst 
Skyrocket, 3 to 1 agst Rush- 
lighr, 8 to 1 agst Alt. Wynd- 
ham’s colt, and 8 to j agst the 
Javeliif filly. 

Oa 
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On Wednesday the 29th, 1 d 
Clermont's b. c. by Meteor, Sst. 
beat Mr. Hurt Sitwell's Hunting* 
don, 8it. 31b. R. M. 2jgs — 2 to 1 
on the winner. 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s ch. f. Ge- 
orgians, by John Bull, 8-t. beat 
Mr. Hallett’s bl. f. Wou’ski, 73t. 
ill), both 3 yrsold, Ab. M jogs. 

6 to 4 or Wow ski. 

Mr. Howorth’s b. c. Chippen- 
ham, by-Trumpator, 4 yrs old, 8-t. 
ylb. beat Mr. W Ison - Surprize, 
} yrs old, yst. jib. R. M. 500s. 

2 to 1 on Chippenham. 

Mr. Heathcote’s ch. c. Popin- 
jay, bv Buzzard, 8sr. 31b. beat Mr. 
Adams’s Lazarus, Ssr. Two yr 
old Course, tongs, h. ft. 

3 to 1 on Popinjav. 

Mr. Heatbcott’s gr. b. Symme- 
try, by Delpini, 8st. c>ib. brat Mr. 
Adams's Humbug, yst. glb. D. 1 . 
50gs. — 5 to 2 on Symmetry. 

D. of Grafton’s b. c. First 
Fruits, by-Grouse, 8st. 2ib. beat 
Fir. \Vi Son’s Surprize, 8st. B. C. 
50gs. — 1 1 to toon First Fruits 

Mr. R. Heathcote’s ch. f. Ge- 
orgiana, by John Bull, 8st. 31b. 
retd. yjgs from Mr. Whaley’s b. 
f, Tunelui, 8st. Tw o yr old Course, 
2ocgs. h. It. 

On Thursday the 30th, Mr. 
Norton’s b. c Mittimus, bv Rule;, 
3 yrs old, 8-t 7lb. beat Mr. Per- 
ren’s br, f. by Trumpator, out of 
Cinderella, 2 yrs old, 7st. Two yr 
old Course, jogs. 

6 to 4 on Mittimus. 

D. of Queensberry’s ch. h. Eg- 
hairt, by Dimr.ed, 3 yrs old, 6st. 
4lb. beat Mr. k. Heaihcote’s ch. 
ni. Hippona, 6 yrs old, Sst. 4 lb. 
Clermont Course, jogs. 

3 to 1 on Hippona. 


Sweepstakes of jogs each, Two 
yr old Course. 

Mr. Wyndham’s ch. c. by 
Woodpecker, out of Platina, 

8st. 71b. \ . r 

Ld Clermont’s c. by Volunteer, 
6sr. 1 alb. - 2 

Mr. Norton’s b. c. Mittimus, 
yst. 81 b, . 3 

6 to 4 on the w inner, 5 to 2 agst 
Mittimus, and 7 to 2 agst Ld 
Clermont’s Colt. 

Mr. Pinion’s b. c. Snuff-box, 
by Pot8o’s, 3 yrs old, Sst. 41b. 
beat Mr. Ladbroke’s bl. c. Whis- 
kerandos, 2 yrs old, yst. The 
last three quarters of a mile of 
Clermont Course, jogs. 

it to 8 on Snuff-box. 

A Subscription Plate of jol. 
for two yr olds, carrying jst. ilb. 
three yr olds, 7st. four yr. olds, 
8st. 2lb. hue yr olds, 8sr. 9II1. six 
yr olds and aged, 8st. ijlli. D. f. 
— With this- condition, that rhe 
winner was to he sold for ijogs, 
if demanded, &c. 

Mr. Cookson's b. c. Jack 
Chance, by Fortunin, 2 yrs 1 
D. of Queensberry’s ch. h. 

Egham, 5 vrs old 2 

Mr. Girdler’s b. li. Capricorn, 
t, \ rs old - 3 

Mr. Golding’s b. h. Boaster, ' 
j yrs old - 4 

Ld Clermont’s br. c. Carlo, 4yrs 5 
6 to 4 agst Capricorn, 3 t ■ 2 agst 
Egham, 3 to 1 agst Carlo, 6 to 
1 agst Jack Chance, and 6 to r' 
agst Boaster. 

Mr. Howorth’s b. c. Chippen- 
ham, by Trumpator, yst reed, 
from Mr. R. Heathcote’s Hippona, 
Sst. 1 rib. R. M. 200gs. 

On Friday, the 3 :st, Mr. Del- 
me’s bl. in. Gaylass. by Gav, Ssr. 
jib. btat Ld Mdsintoivn’s White- 
thorn, Sst. ylb. D. I. 2oogs. 

4 to 
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4 to 1 on Gaylass. 

Sir Wheeler CufFe’s b. c. Hunt- 
ingdon, by Pegasus, 4 yrs old, 
beat Mr. Parkhurst’s b. h. by Ju- 
piter, dam by Leviathan, 6 yrs old 
(rode by the owners) x 3s! each, 
Across the Flat, toegs. 

5 to 4 on Huntingdon. 

Ld Milsint own’s b. c. Folly 
(late M.ttimus) by Ruler, 7st. 1 lb. 
beat Mr. Dtlme’s Gaylass, 8st. 
5lb. The two vr old Coutse, 25g«. 

5 to 2 on Gaylass. 


LINCOLN. 

O N Thursday the 30th of Oc- 
tober, His Majesty’s Purse 
©f 1 cogs, for four and five yr old 
mares j four yrolds, 7st. 1 tlb. and 
five yr olJs 8 sr. 71b. A five yr 
old mare having won a Royal 
Plate at four yts old, and not 
started since, carrying 4II). extra, 
but but it started this year, and 
not won a Plate of 50J. value, no 
extra, weight. Winners of a Royal 
Piate this year, carrying 41b. of 
ttvo, 71b. extra. Any. mare that 
has not won a Plate of 30I. this 
year, but has started for a Plate, 
and been once beat, allowed 3lb. 
if twice beat, 51b. — 2-mile heats. 

Mr. G. Crompton’s Stella, 
by Phcenomenon, 5 vrs 2 1 

Mr. Hutton’s b. f. by Win- 
dlestone, 4 yrs old 2 dr 

Mr. T. Fisher’s Duplicity, 

4 yrs old - 3 dr 


CARLISLE. 

O N Thursday the 6th of No- 
vember, his Majesty’s Plate 
of ioogs, for five yr olds, carry, 
ing tost, each ; — 3- mile btats. 


Mr. Lidderdale’sch. h. Ap- 
plegarth, by Stride 1 1 

Mr. Graham’s b. h. Duncan 2 s 
Mr. Fletcher’s gr. h. Cain- 
perdown - 3 3 

5 to 4 on Duncan ; after the heat, 
even betting between Apple- 
garth and Camperdown. 


TARPORLEY HUNT, 

4 

ON CRABTltEE-GKESN. 

O N Thursday, November the 
6th, a Sweeps akes of 150$. 
each, for all ages; five yr obis, 
carrying 11st. glu. — heats, twice 
round. ( to Subscribers.) 

Mr. C. Cholmondeley's b. 
h. Collector, by S, adille, 

5 yrs. old - 1 r 

Mr. l.anglord Brooke’s b. 

g. by Drone, 5 yrs old 2 3 

Sweepstakes of jgs each — heats 
once round. (7 S' liscribers.) 

Mr. Cholmondeley’s b. 
g. Cheshirenian, by 
Drone, 5 yrs, list. 

1 2 lt>. 4 1 r 

Col Broughton’s hr. c. 

Mobbcrly Crab (late 
Vanguard) 4 yrs. old, 
list. 71b. I 3 4 

Sir W. W. Wynn’s cli. 
g. Alexander the 
Great, 5 yrs. 1 1st. 
i2lb. 34a 

Mr. E. Lloyd’s b. m. 
by Highflyer, aged, 
i2st. 2lb. 323 

Sweepstakes of logs, each, 
thrice round. (5 Subscribers.) 

Mr. C. Cholmondeley’s Col- 
lector, 5 yrs old, 8st. 91b. walked 
over. 


EXTRA 
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JnrcUigencc <£rtta, 

NEWMARKET.— FIRST SPRING MEETING, 1801. 


M onday.— C ol. Mathew’s 

Folly (lalt Mittimus) 8si. 
ag-A. Mr. Cox’s Cocoa Tree, by 
Woodpecker, 7st. x x lb D. I. 
ioogs. b. fr. 

Sir C. Bunbury’s Sorcerer, 8st. 
81b. agst Mr. Concannon’s Rich- 
mond, by Walnut, yst. 7lb. B. C. 
ioogs. h. ft. 

Satur day.— Sir C. Bunbur 
ry’s Sorcerer, 8st. tolb, agst 
Mr. Concannon’s Richmond, yst. 
lb. T*.vo middle miles, ioogs. 

. ft. 

Major Rooke’s Dick Andrews, 
Sst. 41b. agst Mr. Heathcotes’s 
Popinjay, 8st. D. I. 26ogs. 

SECOND SPRING MEET- 
ING, i8ot. 

Mokdat. — Sweepstakes of 
aoogs each, h. ft. Across the 
.Plat. 

st. lb 

Mr. Heathcote’s Symmetry 8 9 

Mr. Concannon’s Richmond 7 6 

Mr. Cox’s Cocoa Tree 6 8 

Mr. Watson’s Triumvir, 8st. 
7lb. agst Col. Mathew’s Foily, 
yst. 61b. Across the Plat, ioog', 
h. ft. 

JULY MEETING, 1801. 
Monday. — Mr. Heathcote’s 
\Varter, 8st. agst Major Rooke’s 
Jack Andrews, 6st. 131b. First 
three miles of B. C. 20ogs. h. ft. 

FIRST OCTOBER MEET- 
ING, 1801. 

Mr. Elton’s gr. c. by Pot8o’s, 


out of Brighton Belle, agst Major- 
Rooke’s b. c. by Precipitate, dam 
by Mercury, out of Wren, 8st. 
e*ch, Across the Fiat, ioogs, h. 
ft. > 

FIRST SPRING MEETING, 
1803. 

Monday. — Sweepstakes of 
ioogs each, h. ft. for colts carry- 
ing 8st. 41b. and fillies, 8st. now 
foals, R. M. 

D. of Grafton’s ch. c. by Buz- 
zard, out of Garland 
Mr. Watson’s b. c. by Buzzard, 
dam by Dungannon, out of 

Rutland's dam 

Lord Grosveaor’s b. c. bv John 
Bull, out of Esther 
Lord Grosvenor’s 'o. c. by John 
Bull, out of Tulip 
Lord Grosver.or’s ch. c. by John 
Bull, out of Dido 
Lord Grosveuor’s br. c. by John 
Bull, out of Olivia 
Sir F. Standish’s brother to Spread 

Sir F. Staudishh brother to Stam- 
ford 

Mr. Whaley named Ld Camel- 
ford’s own sister to Allegranti 
Mr. Locklev’s b. c. Herschell, by 
Telescope, out of Maid of Ely 

JULY MEETING, 1803. 
Tuesday. — The Produce of 
Mr. Bullock’s uatn by Ralpho, 
covered by Buzzard, Sst. 2lb. agst 
the Produce of Ld Camelford’s 
Nelly, covered by Pegasus, 7St. 
I2lb. Two yr old Course, 200, 
h, ft. no produce, no forfeit, No- 
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ticc to be given to Mr. Weaiier- 
b>. within a month alter foaling, 
or forfeit 2i;gs. 

*** Besides tbeOatlaml Stakes 
there will be three Handicaps, on 
the same plan as last year; viz. 
one tor three vr olds, Across the 
Flat ; one for four yr olds, D. I. 
and another for five years old and 
upwards, D. C. the particulars 
whereof will he sent to the pro- 
prietors as soon as the weights are 
fixed. 

EPSOM, 1S01. 

Thursday. — Sweepstakes of 
aogs each, for fillies, then two 


yrs old, 7st. jlL. each, the last 
mile : the w’inner to be sold for 
I50gs, if demanded, &c. 

H. R. H. the P. of Wales’s b. f. 

by Volunteer, out of Trumpetta 
Mr. Whaley’s f. by Sir Peter, out 
of Editha 

Ld Egretnont’s b. f. by Wood- 
pecker, out of Albatross’s dam 
The M. of Donegal! is a Subscri- 
ber, but did not name. 

MONTROSE, iSoi. 

First Day.— Mr. Graham’s 
Wit ley, agst Mr. Barcklay’s Tal- 
Iv-ho, tzst. each, ten miles, 400SS, 
h. ft. 


Races! to Come. 

NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING, iSor. 


MONDAY, April 6. 

r T" , HE Craven Stakes, a Sub- 
scription of iogs each, for 
all ages; two yr olds carrying 6st. 
three year olds, 8st. four yr olds, 
8s’. git), five yr olds, gst. ilb. six 
yr olds, gst. jib. and aged, gst. 
ylb. Across the Flat. 

Sir F. Stan dish’s sister to Stam- 
ford, agst Sir G. Heathcote’s f. by 
Deipini, out of Faimus’s dain, 8st. 
each, x\crossthc Flat, 200, b. ft. 

Mr. Heathcote’s Warter, 8st. 
7lb. agst Sir H T. Vane’s Cock- 
fighter, 8st. Two middle miles of 
B. C. iooogs, h. fr. 

Ld Sackville’s Expectation, 7st. 
lolb. agst the Marq. of Done- 
gall’s Fiugelman, ;st. 31b. B. C. 

200gS, h. ft. 

Marq. of Donegll’s Fortitude, 
agst Major Rooke’s Dick An- 
drews, 8st. each, D. I. toogs, b. 
ft. 


Mr. O’Kelly Wrangler, 8st. 
4lb. against Major Rooke’s Jack 
Andrews, Ssr. Three last miles 
of B. C. ioogs, h. ft. 

Mr. Heathcote’s Popinjay, 8st. 
61 b. agt Mr. Whaley's Tuneful, 
8st. Ah. M. aoogs, h. ft. 

Tuesday — The Oatland Stakes 
of 50gs each, h. fr. except those 
declaring forte t to Mr. Weatlier- 
by, at Newmarket, or in Oxen- 
dtn-street, on or befoic the 14th 
of January, 1801, who are to pav 
only togs. each. To tun from the 
Ditch-In. 

Sweepstakes of 2C0gs each, h. 
ft. 8st, 4 lb. B. C. 

Mr. Dawson’s Jack a-Lantern. 

Ld Grosvenor’s b. c. by John 
Bull, out of Nimble 
Mr. Cussan’s b. c. by Pegasus, out 
of Sweetheart 

Sir F. Stan dish's brother to Parisot. 
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